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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  naval  warfare  di  ..ig  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  as  replete  'viih  incidents  or  with 
great  fleet  actions  "•  its  prt  'eoassor,  although  its 
opening  years  witnes  \  the  final  scenes  in  that  great 
Napoleonic  drama  which  convulsed  Europe  from 
1793  to  1815,  and  during  which  period  the  Sea 
Power  of  England  rose  to  its  greatest  power  and 
glory. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  by  means  of  her 
navy,  England  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great 
Colonial  Empire  which  has  brought  to  her  in  the 
present  century  both  wealth  and  power.  Many  col- 
onies, indeed,  acquired  durir^  that  period  were  sur- 
rendered after  conquest,  a  doubtful  policy  which 
may  perhaps  never  be  repeated.  The  sailing  period 
which  began  about  1571  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  and  during  which  all  this  great  work  was 
accomplished,  came  gradually  to  its  death  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  sup- 
planted by  steam  power.  Thus  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  one  of  those  revob'tions  in  the  methods 
of  naval  warfare  which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epocL 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  magic  wand  of  science  had 
been  waved  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  transforming 
all  that  moved  thereon  into  new  and  more  powerful 
shapes.  Navies  were  changed  from  wood  to  steel; 
from  unarmoured  to  armoured,  the  motive  power 
from  sails  to  steam,  and  the  guns  from  muzzle  to 
breech-loading. 

The  changes  of  tactics  and  methods  of  naval  war- 
fare produced  by  the  introduction  of  steam  carry  us 
back,  singularly  enough,  in  many  respects  to  the 
starting  points  of  all  navies,  the  Galley  Period.  This 
period  goes  bade,  as  far  as  we  have  any  records,  to 
1400  B.  o.  and  lasted  to  about  1571  and  was  then 
gradually  succeeded  by  the  Sail  Period. 

As  far  as  Naval  equipment  goes  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  a  period 
of  incubation  and  a  preparation  to  take  up  the 
unknown  tasks  of  the  next  century.  It  is  true  that 
several  nations  have  tried  this  new  naval  weapon 
with  destructive  effect,  su£Sciently  indeed  to  test  its 
temper  and  indicate  the  future,  but  its  greatest  work 
involving  large  fleet  actions  at  sea,  remains  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  Captain  Mahan,  who 
demonstrated  to  the  world,  in  a  luminous  and  mas- 
terly argument,  the  great  importance  of  Sea  Power, 
the  interest  in  naval  matters  has  never  been  so  keen 
and  so  universal  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  advent  upon  the  ocean  of 
nations  with  rapidly  increasing  navies  renders  it 
certain  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  influence  of 
the  Sea  Power  of  the  world  is  going  to  be,  more  than 
ever,  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
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In  recounting  the  history  of  naval  warfare  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  subject  naturally  divides  it- 
self into  three  divisions :  First ,  Fleet  actions  at  sea ; 
Second,  Single  ship  actions;  Third,  Engagements 
with  batteries  and  passage  of  forts.    The  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  admit  of  mentioning  all  the  actions 
which  have  taken  place  under  these  heads.  Great 
Britain  alone  having  been  engaged  in  more  than  one 
thousand  naval  engagements  large  and  small  during 
this  century,  and  in  the  case  of  single  ship  actions, 
only  those  which  have  seemed  to  the  author  of  pre- 
eminent importance  have  been  selected  for  treatment. 
Between  the  actions  of  Copenhagen  and  Santiago, 
that  is  between  1801  and  18&8,  there  were  fought 
nineteen  fleet  engagements  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Thirteen  of  these  were  fought  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  that  period  or  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
remaining  six  since  1811.     'Notwithstanding  how- 
ever   the   comparative    absence    of   naval   conflicts 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
influence   of  Sea  Power   has    had    a    determining 
influence  upon  many  of  the  land  conflicts  during  that 
time,  and  the  side  which  possessed  the  most  powerful 
"  fleet  in  being  "  has  been,  as  a  rule,  successful.    So 
will  it  always  be. 

Fbancis  J.  HiaoiKsoif. 

Washiitoton,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTEK    I. 


BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


The  opening  Fleet  action  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury took  place  at  Copenhagen  on  April  2,  1801. 
Denmark  had  at  that  period  )  ^en  at  peace  for  eighty 
years  and  had  enjoyed  a  prosperous  neutral  com- 
merce while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  heen 
plunged  in  war. 

Denmark,  together  with  Sweden,  another  neutral 
nation,  had  always  been  jealous  of  the  right  of 
search  and  the  rules  in  regard  to  contraband  of  war 
as  practised  by  Great  Britain  and  had  in  particular 
taken  exception  to  the  searching  of  convoys,  claiming 
that  the  certificate  of  the  naval  oflBcer  in  charge  of 
the  convoy  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
innocent  nature  of  the  cargoes  under  his  control  and 
should  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  English  cruisers. 
England  denied  this  contention  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  evasion  of  her  right  of  search  and  liable  to 
abuse.  Even  the  officer  in  charge  of  convoy  might 
be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
cargoes.  England  claimed  that  material  for  ship 
building  and  naval   stores,   both   products  of  the 
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Baltic,  were  contraband  of  war,  as  enabling  France 
to  maintain  her  Fleet  in  an  effective  condition. 

The  severitj  with  which  England  exercised  her 
belligerent  rights  of  search  soon  produced  a  rupture, 
and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1800,  boats  of  a  British 
squadron,  in  attempting  to  search  a  Danish  convoy, 
were  fired  upon  by  the  "  Freya,"  a  Danish  forty-gun 
frigate.  An  action  ensued  and  the  *'  Freya  "  and  her 
convoy  were  captured  and  taken  to  the  Downs.  The 
English  had  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded 
and  the  Danes  two  killed  and  five  wounded. 

A  similar  incident  had  occurred  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. An  envoy  was  despatched  by  Great  Britain 
to  Copenhagen  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  fiftygun  vessels  in  order  to  settle 
the  matter  amicably  if  possible. 

On  the  29th  of  August  a  convention  was  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  which  the  "  Freya  "  and  convoy  were 
to  be  repaired  at  English  expense  and  released,  and 
that  the  right  of  the  British  cruisers  to  search  con- 
voys should  be  discussed  in  London  at  a  future  date : 
That  the  Danish  ships  should  continue  to  sail  under 
convoy  in  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  the 
Algerians,  but  should  be  searchable  as  formerly  and 
that  the  convention  should  be  ratified  by  the  two 
courts  in  three  weeks. 

This  convention  furnished  a  modus  vivendi  by 
which  peace  between  England  and  Denmark  might 
have  been  maintained  had  not  the  incident  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  Napoleon  to  combine  the 
northern  powers  against  England  in  a  coalition 
similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780. 
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France  had  at  this  time  freed  herself  from  her 
continental  enemies  and  by  the  victories  of  Marengo 
(June  14,  1800)  and  Hohenlinden  (December, 
1800)  had  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  allies  the 
Peace  of  Luneville  (February,  1801)  so  that  Napo- 
leon was  now  free  to  make  those  combinations 
n^ainst  England  by  which  he  hoped  to  deprive  her  of 
her  sea  power.  Whenever  Napoleon  captured  or 
controlled  a  nation  having  a  fleet  his  first  endeavor 
w.is  to  combine  that  fleet  with  his  own  for  the 
destruction  of  English  sea  power. 

The  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Camper- 
down  in  1797  by  which  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  Spanish  fleet  crippled,  forced 
Napoleon,  in  his  search  for  sea  power,  to  look  to  the 
Baltic  powers.  The  only  powers  left  in  possession 
of  naval  forces  were  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
Their  combined  forces  would  amount  to  about  forty 
sail  of  the  line  and  if  in  the  spring  of  1801  this 
force,  issuing  from  the  Baltic,  could  be  combined 
with  those  of  France  and  Spain,  Napoleon  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  command  of  the  channel  in  his 
hands  and  the  conquest  of  England  assured.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  game  worth  playing,  and  ho  set  about  it 
with  his  usual  skill  and  diplomacy.  He  had  in  fact, 
little  trouble  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  for  they  were  only  too  ready  to  enter 
upon  any  scheme  which  would  relieve  them  from  the 
right  of  search. 

Russia,  the  mainspring  of  the  coalition,  from 
being  a  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Britain  in  1799, 
had  now  become  her  enemy  and  the  Czar  Paul, 
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fearing  England's  opposition  to  his  designs  against 
Turkey  and  enrag^  over  his  failure  to  secure 
Malta,  which  had  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet  but 
which  Paul  claimed  as  his  own,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  elected  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Order, 
became  hostile  to  Great  Britain  and,  on  November 
6,  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the  British  shipping  in 
Russian  ports,  amounting  at  this  time  to  about  200 

sail. 

On  December  16,  1900,  a  convention  was  signed 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  renewing  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780.  Denmark  and  Prussia  were 
also  induced  to  join  this  confederacy.  The  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  which  such  a  union  threatened,  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  England  and  she  armed 
herself  to  shatter  the  coalition,  although  no  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  made  on  either  side. 

The  nominal  or  paper  force  with  which  England 
found  herself  confronted  was  Russia  82,  Denmark 
23  and  Sweden  18  sail  of  the  line ;  besides,  between 
them  all,  89  frigates,  corvettes  and  brigs  and  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  small  craft  Russia  had  31  sail 
of  the  line  in  the  Baltic,  divided  between  Petersburg, 
Archangel,  Cronstadt  and  Revel.  The  Swedes  had 
11  sail  of  the  line  at  Carlscrona  in  effective  condi- 
tion and  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  consisted 
of  10  sail  ox  the  line  ready  for  sea,  exclusive  of  the 
same  number  in  an  unserviceable  state. 

To  meet  this  force  England  despatched  on  the 
12th  of  March,  from  Yarmouth  Roads,  a  force  con- 
sisting of  15,  afterwards  augmented  to  18,  sail  of 
the  line  with  as  many  frigates,  sloops,  bombs,  fire- 
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ihipt  and  imaller  vmiI*  •■  made  the  whole  number 
abont  6".  saU. 

Thia  na?al  force  was  accompanied  by  a  militarj 
force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stewart,  con- 
silting  of  the  49th  regiment  under  Colonel  Isaao 
Brock,  two  companies  of  the  rifle  corps  and  a  detach- 
ment  of  artillery.     This  expedition  was  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  "  Lon- 
don," 08,  and  he  had  with  him  as  second  in  command 
Vice-Admiral  Nelson  in  the  "  St.  George,"  98.  Nel- 
son, around  whom  the  whole  interest  of  this  expedi- 
tion centres,  was  at  that  time  48  years  of  age  and  had 
been  in  106  engagements.  Three  years  before  he  had 
fought  that  glorious  Battle  of  the  Nile,  which  for 
dash  and  daring  stands  unrivalled  and  which  should 
have  placed  him  second  to  none  in  the  British  Navy. 
He  had,  however,  received  only  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
peerage  for  that  victory  and  his  conduct  at  Naples 
and  with  Lady  Hamilton  seems  to  have  created  a 
prejudice  against  him,  which,  although  entirely  per- 
sonal,  yet   seemed   to  weigh   against  him   at   the 
Admiralty,  where  he  was  rather  under  a  cloud  and 
hardly  rated  at  his  true  value.    Besides  which,  it  was 
proposed  to  try  negotiations  with  Denmark  before 
actual  hostilities  commenced  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
ws-  thought  to  possess  more  diplomatic  skill  and 
paiience  than  the  impetuous  Nelson. 

After  encountering  heavy  gales  and  becoming 
much  scattered,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Sound  on 
March  21,  and  on  the  24th  the  British  Envoy  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  Danes,  returned  empty-handed 
and  difjared  that  the  defences  of  Copenhagen  had 
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been  greatly  strengthened  and  were  growing  more 
formidable  every  hour.  The  wind  wai  fair  and 
while  Parker  hesitated  Nelson  fretted  and  fumed, 
knowing  full  weU  the  value  of  time  in  military 
operations  and  his  mind  tortured  with  the  probable 
disastrous  consequence  of  delay.  In  this  crisis  Nel- 
son poured  forth  his  impatience  in  a  letter  to  his 
commander-in-chief,  which  for  earnest  enthusiasm 
and  elevated  patriotism  stands  uari.iled  in  naval 
literature  and  stamps  him  as  a  consummate  master 
of  naval  strategy. 

"  24th  March,  1801. 
"  My  Dbab  Sin  Htdb-— The  conversation  we  had 
«58terday,  has  naturally,  from  its  importance,  been 
subject  of  my  thoughta,  and  the  more  I  have 
retlected,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion, 
that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  attacking  the 
enemy:  they  will  every  day  and  every  hour  be 
stronger ;  we  never  shall  be  so  good  a  match  for  them 
as  at  this  moment.     The  only  consideration  in  my 
mind  is,  how  to  get  at  them  with  the  least  risk  to  our 
ships.     By  Mr.  Vansittart's  account,  the  Danes  have 
taken  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  our  get- 
ting in  to  attack  Copenhagen  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sound.     Cronenburg    has    been    strengthened,    the 
Crown  Islands  fortified,  on  the  outermost  of  which 
are  twenty  guns,  pointing  mostly  downwards,  and 
only  eight  hundred  yards  from  very  formidable  bat- 
teries placed  under  the  Citadel,  supported  by  five 
sail  of  the  line,  seven  floating  batteries  of  fifty  guns 
each,  besides  small  craft,  gunboats,  etc.,  etc;  and 
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that  the  Revel  Squadron  of  twelve  or  fonrteeti  soil  of 
the  liue  are  soon  expected,  as  also  five  sail  of  Swedes. 
It  would  appear  by  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  in- 
structions, that  the  government  took  for  granted  you 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  negotiation,  you 
might  instantly  attack;  and  that  there  would  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  the  Danish  Fleet  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Capital  made  so  hot  that  Den- 
mark would  listen  to  reason  and  its  true  interest. 
By  Mr.  Vansittart's  account,  their  state  of  prepara- 
tion exceeds  what  he  conceives  our  government 
thought  possible,  and  the  Danish  government  is 
hostile  to  us  in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  There- 
fore here  you  are,  with  almost  the  safety,  certainly 
with  the  honour,  of  England  more  intrusted  to  you, 
than  ever  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  British  officer. 
On  your  decision  depends  whether  our  Country  shall 
be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  or  whether  sho 
shall  rear  her  head  higher  than  ever;  again  do  I 
repeat,  never  did  our  Country  depend  so  much  on  the 
success  of  any  Fleet  as  on  this.  How  best  to  honour 
our  Country  and  abate  the  pride  of  her  enemies  by 
defeating  their  schemes,  must  be  the  subject  of  your 
deepest  consideration  as  Commander-in-Chief;  and 
if  what  I  have  to  offer  you  can  be  the  least  useful  in 
forming  your  decision,  you  are  most  heartily  wel- 
come. 

"  I  shall  begin  with  supposing  you  are  determined 
to  enter  b  the  Passage  of  the  Sound,  as  there  are 
those  who  think,  if  you  leave  that  passage  open,  that 
the  Danish  Fleet  may  sail  from  Copenhagen,  and 
join  the  Dutch  or  French.    I  own,  I  have  no  fears  on 
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that  subject;  for  it  is  ziot  likely  that  while  their 
Capital  is  menaced  with  an  attack,  9,000  of  her  beat 
men  should  be  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom.  I  suppose 
that  some  damage  may  arise  amongst  our  masts  and 
yards ;  yet  perhaps  there  will  not  be  one  of  them  but 
that  could  be  made  serviceable  again.  You  are  now 
about  Cronenburg:  if  the  wind  is  fair,  and  you 
determine  to  attack  the  ships  and  Crown  Islands, 
you  must  expect  the  natural  issue  of  such  a  battle — 
ships  crippled,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  lost ;  for  the 
wind  which  carries  you  in,  will  most  probably  not 
bring  out  a  crippled  ship.  This  mode  I  call  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  It,  however,  will  not  prevent 
the  Revel  Ships,  or  Swedes,  from  joining  the  Danes ; 
and  to  prevent  this  from  taking  effect,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  measure  absolutely  necessary — 
and  still  to  attack  Copenhagen.  Two  modes  are  in 
my  view:  one  to  pass  Cronenburg,  taking  the  risk 
of  damage,  and  to  pass  up  the  deepest  and  straightest 
Channel  above  the  Middle  Grounds;  and  coming 
down  the  Garbar  or  King's  Channel,  to  attack  their 
Floating  batteries,  etc.,  etc.,  as  we  find  it  convenient. 
It  must  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  junction 
between  the  Russians,  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  may 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  bombarding  Copenhagen. 
I  am  also  pretty  certain  that  a  passage  could  be 


found  to  the  northward  of  Saltholm  for  all  our 
ships ;  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  warp  a  short 
distance  in  the  very  narrow  part.  Should  this  mode 
of  attack  be  ineligible,  the  passage  of  the  Belt,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  be  accomplished  in  four  or  five 
days,  and  then  the  attack  by  Draco  could  be  carried 
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into  effect,  and  the  junction  of  the  Russians  pre- 
vented, with  every  probability  of  success  against  the 
Danish  floating  batteries.  What  effect  a  bombard- 
ment might  have,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  an 
opinion ;  but  think  the  way  would  be  cleared  for  the 
trial.  Supposing  us  through  the  Belt  with  the  wind 
first  westerly,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  either  go 
with  the  Fleet,  or  detach  ten  ships  of  three  and  two 
decks,  with  one  bomb  and  two  fire-ships,  to  Revel, 
to  destroy  the  Russian  Squadron  at  that  place  ?  I  do 
not  see  the  great  risk  of  such  a  detachment,  and  with 
the  remainder  to  attempt  the  business  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  measure  may  be  thought  bold,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  the  boldest  measures  are  the  safest; 
and  our  Country  demands  a  most  vigorous  exertion 
of  her  force,  directed  with  judgment.  In  supporting 
you,  my  dear  Sir  Hyde,  through  the  arduous  and 
important  task  you  have  undertaken,  no  exertion  of 
head  or  heart  shall  be  wanting  from  your  most  obedi- 
ent and  faithful  servant, 

"  Nelson  and  Bbonte." 

How  satisfactory  it  must  have  been  to  Parker,  his 
diplomacy  having  failed,  to  find  by  his  side  the 
greatest  naval  genius  of  the  age,  full  of  resources 
and  ready  and  anxious  to  undertake  charge  of  the 
active  operations.  It  is  easier  for  a  man  to  do  a 
thing  himself  than  to  make  others  do  it,  and  if  Nel- 
son, to  use  his  own  expression,  "  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,"  as  he  certainly  did  in  this  letter,  it  was 
because  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  assert  his 
mastership  in  order  to  rescue  the  expedition  from  a 
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failure.  Once  before,  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, his  genius  had  flashed  forth  and  at  the  risk  of 
disapproval  and  disgrace  he  had  given  to  his  com- 
mander-in-chief a  victory  and  a  peerage.  With  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Revel,  the  Swedish  fleet  at  Carl- 
Bcrc-  a  and  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  Nelson 
sa^v  \'ith  the  clear  vision  of  military  instinct  that  to 
cut  c.r  the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  from  joining 
the  i>anes,  who  occupied  the  strongest  position  in  the 
Baltic,  was  the  first  thing  to  do  to  insure  success. 

The  passage  into  the  Baltic  from  the  Kattegat  can 
be  made  by  large  ships  by  means  of  two  passages 
around  the  Island  of  Zealand.  The  eastern  passage, 
called  the  Sound,  is  between  Zealand  and  Sweden 
and  at  its  northern  entrance  is  only  three  miles 
wide.  At  this  narrow  strait  is  situated  the  city  of 
Elsinore,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  Denmark 
except  Copenhagen.  On  the  Swedish  coast  opposite 
is  the  old  city  of  Helsenburg.  On  the  Danish  side 
at  the  edge  of  the  peninsular  promontory  on  the 
nearest  point  of  land  to  the  Swedish  coast  stands 
Cronenburg  Castle,  a  magnificent  pile  at  once  a 
palace,  a  fortress  and  a  prison,  with  its  spires, 
towers,  battlements  and  batteries. 

The  other  passage  in  the  Baltic  is  called  the  Great 
Belt  and  runs  on  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of 
Zealand.  It  is  more  intricate  than  the  Sound  and 
abounds  in  rocks  and  shoals  and  strong  currents  and 
requires  very  skilful  pilotage.  The  passage  could  be 
accomplished  in  from  three  to  four  days. 

Parker  had  asked  the  officer  in  command  f  Cron- 
enburg Castle  if  he  would  fire  upon  the  fleet  should 
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it  pass  through  the  Narrows  and  upon  receiving  an 
affirmative  reply  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Great 
Belt  passage,  preferring  its  dangers  and  delays  to 
the  guns  of  the  Castle.  Nelson  did  not  oppose  this, 
saying,  "  I  don't  care  a  d— n  by  which  passage  we  go 
80  that  we  fight  them." 

On  the  26th  of  March  the  fleet  weighed  and  stood 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Belt 
and  the"  influenced  by  Captain  Otway  of  the  "  Lon- 
don "  Hyde's  flagship,  who  represented  the 
great  u  .  ty  of  the  Great  Belt  passage,  Admiral 
Tarker  changed  his  mind  and  returned  towards  ^e 

Sound. 

The  fleet  anchored  on  the  26th  six  miles  from 
Cronenburg  and  here  three  more  precious  days  were 
lost  by  head  winds  and  calms.     Something  however 
had  been  saved  by  escaping  the  passage  by  the  Great 
Belt  and  the  fleet  was  now  only  26  miles  from  its 
objective  point  and  with  the  first  fair  wind  the 
Sound  could  be  passed.    In  this  interval  of  waiting 
Nelson  carefully  completed  his  plan  of  attack,  which 
having  been  approved,  he  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
"  St.  George "  to  the  "  Elephant,"  74,  commanded 
by  Captain  Foley  who  with  superb  daring  and  judg- 
ment led  the  fleet  inside  the  French  line  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile. 

At  last  on  the  30th  the  wind  blew  fair  to  the 
northward  and  with  a  fine  sailing  breeze  the  fleet 
swept  through  the  Narrows,  passing  by  Cronenburg 
Castle  with  Nelson  leading  in  the  van  division, 
Parker  in  the  centre  and  Rear-Admiral  Graves  in 
the  re.r.    The  Danish  batteries  opened  fire  but  their 
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shot  fell  short.     Seven  of  the  bomb  vessels  bom- 
barded the  batteries  during  the  passage  of  the  fleet. 

About  noon  the  fleet  anchored  above  the  island  of 
Huen,  fifteen  miles  from  Copenhagen.  Here  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Nelson,  accompanied  by 
Rear-Admiral  Graves  and  Captain  Domett,  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  in  the  "  Lark  "  lug- 
ger, reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position.  It  was 
Nelson's  first  view  of  the  work  cut  out  for  him,  and 
he  and  the  other  officers  seem  to  have  been  impressed 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
stiength  of  the  Danish  defonces. 

Indeed  the  Danish  defences  looked  formidable  and 
stretched  for  nearly  four  miles  in  front  of  the  city. 
At  the  northern  end  were  two  batteries  built  on 
artificial  islands  called  the  Cronen  Batteries  and 
mounting  sixty-eight  guns,  25-  and  36-pounders,  with 
furnaces  for  heating  shot.  Eighteen  vessels,  com- 
prising i'ulks  and  fuU-ri^ed  ships  extended  in  a 
line  south  of  these  forts.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
was  protected  by  a  chain,  and  batteries  on  shore 
commanded  the  harbour  channel.  At  the  entrancs 
to  the  harbour  were  two  74-gun  ships,  a  40-gun 
frigate,  two  brigs  and  some  zebecs.  On  Amag 
Island,  south  of  the  line  of  floating  defence^  were 
several  gun  and  mortar  batteries.  All  the  buoys  had 
been  removed,  which  rendered  the  approach  more 
difficult.  The  Danes  had  done  their  best  in  the  short 
time  allowed  them  but  their  men  were  as  yet 
undrilled. 

On  the  30th,  after  the  reconnaissance,  Admiral 
Parker  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  best 
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mode  of  procedure.  As  usual  on  8U.h  oc  isions 
much  argument  was  advanced  to  forego  or  delay  the 
Tack.  But  Lord  Nelson's  argument  prevailed  and 
ie  off  red,  with  10  sail  of  the  line  and  all  the  small 
craft  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  suo  essful  conclusion 
To  L  creditf  be  it  said,  Admiral  Parker  accep^d 
the  offer  and  added  two  50-gun  ships  to  the  number 

'' Wiethe  council  was  being  held  on  board  the 
"London"  Nelson  walked  up  and  down  the  cabm, 
working  the  stump  of  his  arm,  as  was  his  habit  when 
Txcited  or  irritated,  and  combating  with  scorn  any 
opinions  which  savoured  in  the  least  degree  of  alarm 

*'''  OnVe  31st  he  made  another  examination  of  the 
enemy's   position   and   came   to   the   conclusion  to 
deliver  the  assault  from  the  -uthward    wh^h  wa 
the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy's  line.    The  night  of 
the  31st  was  spent  in  rebuoying  the  outer  channel 
passing  between  the  middle   ground   and  Uie  low 
Land'of  Salthohn.     This  preliminary  work   upon 
which  the  success  of  his  operation  depe^^ed,  Nels^^ 
attended  to  personally  and  accompanied  by  Captain 
Sane  he  proceeded  in  a  boat  and  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  to  explore  this  channe    and  acquaint 
himself  from  personal  observation  with  its  dangers. 
He  rebuoyed  the  channel  and  worked  his  way  oyer 
Se  .trong  current  and  ensured  the  safety  of  ^is  ships 
from  theLf s  and  sand  banks  which  abounded  m  the 
channel.  This  done,  and  feeling  himself  -w  entire^ 
in  the  hands  of  his  pilots,  he  made  a  signal  on  the 
morning  of  April  1   for  the   squadron  under  hi3 
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command  to  get  under  way.  The  wind  was  light  and 
fair  and  led  by  N'elson  in  the  *'  Amazon,"  his  di- 
vision threaded  its  way  through  the  narrow  channel. 
Simultaneously,  the  Commander-in-Chief's  eight 
ships  lifted  their  anchors  and  drifted  into  a  position 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  they  re- 
mained during  the  subsequent  action.  I^elson  had 
under  his  command  the  following  ships : 


av^B. 


h  ^  1 


K   - 


i 


H 

■I 
1 


'Elephant." 74. 

1 


Defiance." 74. 

Edgar." 74. 

Monarch." 74. 

BeUona." 74. 

Ganges." 74. 

Rusaell." 74. 

Agamemnon." 64. 

Ardent." 64. 

Polyphemus." 64. 

••Glatton." 54. 

"Isis." 50, 

♦•  Amazon." 88. 

••Deseree." 40. 

"Blanche." 36. 

"Alcmene" 82. 

"Jamaica." 


SLOOPS. 


••  Arrow.". . 

"  Dart.". . . . 

"  Cruiser.". 
••Harpy.".. 


26. 


COMHANDniO. 

Vice-Adm.  (Blue)  Lord  Nel- 
son. 
Captain,  Thomas  Foley. 
Rear-Adm.  Thomas  Graves. 
Captain,  Richard  Retalick. 

**        George  Murray. 

"       James  Robert  Mosse. 

"       Sir    Thos.    Boulden 
Thompson. 

"       Thomas  Francis  Fre- 
mantle. 

"       William  Cuming. 

•♦        Robert        Devei'eux 
Fancourt. 

"       Thomas  Bertie. 

"       John  Lawford. 

••       William  Bligh. 

••       James  Walker. 

••       Henry  Riou. 

"       Henry  Inman. 

"       Graham  Eden  Ham- 
ond. 

"       Samuel  Sutton. 

"       Jonas  Rose. 


William  Bolton. 
John  Ferris  Devon* 

shire. 
James  Brisbane. 
William  BirclmU. 
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Toeether  with  seven  bomb  vessels  and  two  fire- 
ships,  there  remained  with  Admiral  Parker  the 
following  ships,  viz:— 


■HIPS. 


song,  oOMMANDIMa. 

f  Admiral    (Blue)    Sir    Hyde 

I     Parker. 
..r     A  ^»  98  J  Captain  William  Domett 

"  London." w.  -^  v^ay  Waller 


•«  St.  George." 98 

»  Defence." l^- 

"Warrior." ^J*: 

"Saturn." '*•  . 

"Ramillies." ^4.  | 

"Reasonable." 64. 

"Veteran." '^•\ 


Robert    Waller    Ot- 
Masterman 


way. 
Thos. 

Hardy. 
Lord  Henry  Paulr*. 
Charles  Tyler. 
Robert  Lambert. 
Jas.     Wm.     Taylor 

Dixsn. 
John  Dilkes. 
Arch.    Collingwood 

Dickson. 


The  ships  under  Nelson  passed  through  the  chan- 
nel and  barely  rounding  the  Southern  poiiit  anchored 
off  Draco  Point  about  eight  p.  m.  just  at  dusk,  bemg 
then   distant   about  two  miles  from  the   southern 
extremity  of  the  Danish  line.     The  night  of  April 
1  was  again  spent  in  exploring  the  channel  towards 
the  Danish  position  and  placing  buoys  for  the  next 
day's  advance.     Throughout  the  night  the  English 
boats  were  stealthily  creeping  hither  and  thither, 
sounding  and  testing  the  buoys.  In  one  of  these  boats 
was  Captain  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  that  hne 
specimen  of  a  British  sailor,  of  whom  Nelson  was 
so  fond,  and  who  gave  to  Nelson  that  kiss  of  peace  aa 
the  hero  lay  dying  in  his  arms  at  Trafalgar. 

Hardy  actually  rowed  to  within  the  shadow  of  the 
leading  Danish  ship  and  took  his  soundings  with  a 
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pole  BO  as  not  to  be  heard.  Nelson  himself,  however, 
spent  this  eve  before  the  battle  entertaining  his 
captains  at  dinner  and  drinking  to  a  leading  wind 
and  success  in  battle.  Among  those  present  at  this 
dinner  were  Captains  Hardy,  Foley,  Fremantle  and 
Riou,  all  men  of  celebrity  in  that  hard  fighting  age. 
In  high  spirits  as  usual  before  a  battle.  Nelson 
communicated  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  gallant 
band  of  captains,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to 
victory  and  drank  to  their  success  with  a  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  which  in  itself  was  half  the  battle. 
This  ability  to  command  the  affectionate  love  of  his 
subordinates  was  one  of  Nelson's  greatest  traits. 

After   dinner   all   the   captains,    Riou   excepted, 
retired  to  their  respective  ships,  the  signal  to  prepare 
for  action  having  been  given  early  in  the  evening. 
Lord  Nelson  and  Captains  Foley  and  Riou  retired 
between  nine  and  ten  to  the  after  cabin  and  drew  up 
the  orders  for  battle  for  the  next  day.     Captain 
Hardy  returned  about  eleven  and  made  his  report  of 
the  practicability  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  of 
water  up  to  the  enemy's  line.     At  one  o'clock  the 
orders  were  completed  and  half  a  dozen  clerks  were 
set  to  work  to  copy  them  for  issue.    They  completed 
their  work  at  six  a.  m.     Nelson,   although  much 
fatigued,  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  calling 
out  frequently  from  his  cot  to  the  clerks  to  hasten 
thf ' '  work  and  receiving  frequent  reports  regarding 
the  wind.     At  seven  in  the  morning,  Nelson,  who 
was  already  up  and  breakfasted,  made  signal  for 
commanding  officers  to  repair  on  board,  and  by  eight 
they  had  all  received  their  instructions. 
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Som  the  TrekroBet  forte,  Aould  chance  f .™«T  that 

'"SnS-Le  died  for  the  pilot,  .nd  found 

them  Itoid  .nd  dismclmed  to  assume  the  required 
them  timiQ  a  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^„ 

"rt  SB^Ucradera.  and  unaccustomed  to 
TnL^  such    deep^raft   ships.    The   signal   for 
S.  had  been  made,  the  wind  j..s  f.";,  not  • 
moment  to  he  lost.    Nelson  urged  them  to  be  steady, 
rSresolute  and  to  decide,  but  they  wanted  the  only 
potd  for  steadiness  and  dec--  >»  -f  "-• 
fud  Nelson  began  to  r^«t  t^t  hejiad  no    trus^^d 
to  Hardy's  single  «Port.     He  'iways  f 
sDoke  of  this  experience  with  bitterness.       1  cxpen 
T^i  t  the  Sound,"  said  he,  "  the  misery  of  havmg 
the  honour  of  our  country  intrusted  to  .set  of  pih.^ 
who  had  no  other  thought  than  »» "-ep  'he  sh.p^cU« 
of  danger  and  their  silly  heads  clear  of  shot     Eve^ 
tody  toows  that  I  must  have  suffered,  and  .f  any 
merit   attaches   to  me   it  was  for   combating  the 
Z^rs  of  the  shallows  in  defiance  of  them.'      At 
Sr  Br  arly,  master  of  the  "  Bellona,"  declared 
he  was  pSpared  to  lead  the  fleet  and  his  judgment 
was  acceded  to  by  the  rest. 

At  half-past  nine  the  signal  was  made  to  weigh  in 
succession '  The  "Edgar"  led  l^^  -/  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
Btvle  between  the  shoals  on  one  side  and  shots  ol  tne 
itlsTL  other,  with  the  impressive  and  ominous 
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silence  of  discipline.  She  advanced  under  topsails 
to  her  appointed  station,  and  there,  anchoring  by  the 
stem,  opened  a  tremendous  fire. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  unforeseen  accidents, 
which  happen  sometimes  in  action  and  test  the 
11  irces,  nerve  and  ready  intuition  of  the  Comman- 
der in-Chief.  No  man  was  ever  better  fitted  by 
nature  than  Nelson  to  meet  such  emergencies.  The 
**  Agamemnon  "  should  have  followed  the  "  Edgar," 
but  owing  to  the  strong  current  was  unable  to 
weather  the  southern  point  of  the  Middle  Ground, 
and  Nelson  saw  with  regret,  his  old  ship,  in  which 
he  had  performed  so  many  gallant  deeds  come  to 
grief  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
his  own  force  weakened  by  the  absence  of  her 
battery.  He  immediately  made  signal  to  the  "  Poly- 
phemus "  to  take  her  place,  but  although  this  was 
done  with  promptitude,  the  delay  caused  the 
"  Edgar  "  to  be  unsupported  for  a  short  time  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  "Polyphemus"  came  the  "Isis"  and 
"  Bellona  "  and  the  "  Russell."  The  former  took  up 
her  position  without  difiiculty,  but  the  "  Bellona  " 
stood  too  close  to  the  Middle  Ground  and  ran  ashore, 
and  the  "Russell"  following  the  "Bellona," 
grounded  in  like  manner.  Nelson,  following  in 
the  "  Elephant,"  not  knowing  the  "  Bellona  "  and 
"  Russell "  were  aground,  and  thinking  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  starboard  for  him  to  pass  to  the 
eastward  of  them  safely  made  a  signal  to  them  to 
close  in  towards  the  Danish  line,  but  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  they  were  aground,  with  quick  decis- 
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ion  he  put  hia  helm  to  starboard,  and  passed  to  the 
westward  of  them.  This  prompt  manceuvre  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  remaining  ships  from  going  on  shore. 
The  succeeding  ships  then  came  without  accident  into 
their  appointed  positions,  and  anchored  by  the  ^ern 
one  cable  (  600  feet)  from  the  Danish  hne     Riou 
witxi  his  frigates  took  the  vacant  station  at  the  head 
of  the  line  against  the  Crown  Batteries,  a  station  to 
which  three  sail  of  the  line  had  been  originally 
assigned.      Of  twelve   ships  of  the   line  one  was 
entirely  useless  and  two  were  aground  where  their 
guns  could  be  only  partially  effective. 

The  battle  commenced  at  10:05  and  at  10:30  the 
"Elephant"  became  engaged,  and  an  hour  later  the 
action  became  general.     Nelson  kept  the  s^-nal  No 
16  '*  Engage  the  enemy  more  closely,"  under  which 
he' always  fought,  flying  from  the  masthead  of  t  a 
u  Elephant."    It  was  a  hard  and  fast  stand-up  tignt, 
and  whilst  the  British  fire  beat,  heavily  against  the 
Danish  liuc,  the  fire  of  the  latter  did  not  slacken. 
The  enemy's  ships  had  no  topmasts,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  made  out  through  the   smoke,  which 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  combatants.    Riou  ordered 
the  fire  of  the  "  Amazon  "  to  be  suspended  until  the 
smoke  cleared  away,  so  as  to  see  the  position  of  the 
Danes.    It  was,  however,  his  best  protection,  for  as 
the  curtain  lifted  and  showed  the  Danes  the  yellow 
and  black  checkered  sides  of  the  British  frigate  a 
furious  discharge  of  shot  swept  her  deck  and  Riou 
was  wounded.    It  was  a  question  whether  to  retreat 
or  sink  at  her  anchors.     At  this  moment  Sir  Hyde 
Parker's  flagship  was  jeen  to  be  flying  a  signal  ot 
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recall.  Sadly  Riou  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  saying, 
"  What  will  Nelaon  think  of  us  1 "  The  ''  Amazon'a  " 
stem  came  round  towards  the  Trekroner  Fort  as  she 
left  her  position;  an  appalling  fire  raked  her,  and 
death  spared  Riou  the  disgrace  he  so  much  feared. 

Nelson,  who  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  loss  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  ships  of  the  line,  was  no  sooner 
in  action  with  his  squadron,  receiving  tlie  fire  of  a 
thousand  guns,  than  his  counteuance  brightened  and 
his  conversation  became  joyous  and  animated,  as  if 
the  roar  of  the  artillery  had,  liko  music,  driven  away 
all  care  and  annoyances.  A  shot  struck  the  main- 
mast while  Nelson  was  pacing  the  quarter-deck, 
knocking  the  splinters  about.  He  remarked  to  one 
of  his  officers  with  a  smile,  "  It  is  warm  work  and 
this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  any 
moment,"  and  then  stopping  short  at  the  gangway, 
added  with  emotion,  "  But  mark  you  I  I  would  not  be 
elsewhere  for  thousands."  The  excitement  and 
exultation  of  action  were  upon  him,  and  even  Merton 
was,  for  the  moment,  forgotten. 
1  Meanwhile  the  battle  raged  furiously  on  both 
sides.  The  Danes  fought  with  courage  and  despera- 
tion, as  became  their  race  and  ancestry.  The  Prince 
Royal  stationed  himself  in  one  of  the  batteries  and 
issued  his  orders.  The  vessels  became  shambles,  and 
yet,  as  fast  as  one  crew  was  destroyed  a  fresh  one 
from  the  shore  would  take  ita  place. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  reported  for  duty, 
but  they  were  no  match  for  the  veteran  sailors  of 
England.  These  people  were,  apart  from  militia 
and   artillery,   mainly   farmers,    artisans   and   day 
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™7y  '  Tb.y  •         handled  a  gun  until  a  few  day. 
S  'i^'     -ttk,  during  which  time  the  gun  drill 

°*ney  f^ght  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  wounded 
and  the  decka  washed  in  blood.  A  youth  of  seven- 
teen,  named  ViUemoea,  particularly  distinguished 
hhn«lf  on  this  memorable  day.  He  volunteered  to 
tike  command  of  a  raft  consisting  of  beams  nailed 
to«ther  and  floored  over  to  support  the  guns,  and 
fit^with  a  breastwork.  Thi.  raft  carried  24  guns 
and  120  men.    With  this  frail  structure  ViUemoe. 

pushed  boldly  out  into  the  <^^«^"«;'  *°?,  f^^^nt " 
Lition  so  close  under  the  stem  of  the  Elephant 
Jhat  the  stem  chasers  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  and,  subject  to  a  heavy  musketry  fire  from 
the  marines,  he  fought  his  raft  until  the  truce  waa 
announced  with  such  skill  and  courage  as  to  excite 
Nelson's  wannest  admiration. 

Afterwards,  during  the  negotiations,  Nelson  asked 
to  be  introduced  to  Villemoes  and,  shaking  hands 
with  the  youth,  told  the  Prince  Royal  that  he  ought 
to  be  made  an  admiraL  «  If,  my  Lord,"  replied  the 
Drince  "  I  am  to  make  all  my  brave  officers  admirals, 
I  would  have  no  captains  and  lieutenants  in  my 

""^  The  English  vessels  also  suffered  severely.     The 
« Isis  "  found  herself  exposed  to  a  destmctive  fire 
from  the  "  Provesteen  "  and  both  the      Deaeree 
and  "  Polyphemus  "  had  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
The  "  Bellona  "  lost  seventy-four  men,  the      isis 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  "  Monarch     two  hun- 
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dred  and  ten.  She  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
Trekroner  Fort  and  also  to  the  fire  of  the  "Hol- 
Btein"  and  "Zealand,"  and  her  loss  this  day 
exceeded  that  of  any  single  ship  during  the  whole 
war. 

About  oue  o'clock,  after  the  battle  had  raged 
furiously  for  about  three  hours,  Parker,  who  with 
his  six  ships  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
northern  end  of  the  channel  and  co-operate  with 
Nelson,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  wind 
and  strong  current  against  him,  became  impressed 
with  Ae  idea  that  Nelson  was  in  diflRculty  and  that 
it  behooved  him  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  do  some- 
thing to  extricate  him. 

The  fire  of  the  Danes  seemed  to  be  incessant  and 
furious,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  silenced.  Appar- 
ently Nelson  had  met  with  some  mishap  and  the 
Danish  resistance  was  more  prolonged  than  antici- 
pated. Parker  began  to  talk  about  making  the  signal 
to  leave  off  action,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  his 
fleet  captain  and  Captain  Otway  of  the  "  London." 
The  latter  strongly  opposed  the  idea  and  offered  to 
go  aboard  the  "Elephant"  and  ascertain  how  the 
battle  was  going  and  return  and  report.  He  shoved 
off  accordingly,  but  before  he  reached  Nelson  the 
signal  was  made. 

Nelson  was  at  this  time  pacing  his  quarter-deck 
and  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  enjoyment  of  the 
battle.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  overcoat,  with 
epaulets,  and  wore  a  plain  cocked  hat.  On  his 
breast  were  several  orders.  When  the  signal  officer 
reported  to  him  the  signal  for  recall  on  board  the 
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"London,"  he  directed  him  to  acknowledge  but  not 

to  repeat  it.  .        a        •     • 

Tracknowledge  a  signal  is  to  hoist  a  flag,  8ip»i- 
fvinir  that  it  is  seen  and  understood.  To  repeat  a 
sUmal  is  to  hoist  the  same  set  of  flags  yourself,  Aiui 
transmitting  the  order  to  your  subordinate.  It  w 
customary  for  captains  of  ships  to  await  the  repeU- 
tion  of  a  signal  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  the 
Chief  of  their  own  division  before  executing  it. 

As  the  signal  officer  was  returning  to  the  poop. 
Kelson  called  to  him  "  Is  No.  16  (close  action)  still 
hoisted?"      The   lieutenant   repUed    that   it   was. 
«  Mind,  you  keep  it  so,"  said  Nelson.    His  irritation 
was  now  great,  and  as  he  walked  the  deck  he  worked 
Ae  st^P  of  his  right  arm.     Suddenly  addressing 
Colonel  Stewart  he  exclaimed,  «  Do  you  know  what 
is  shown  on  board  the  Commander-in-Chief,  No. 
39  ? »  «  What  does  89  mean  ?  "  enquired  the  coloneL 
"Why    to    leave    off    action,"    answered    Nelson. 
.  «  Leave  off  action,"  he  repeated.    "Now  damn  me 
if  I  do,"  and  turning  to  Captain  Foley  who  stood 
near  he  said,  "You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one 
eye  and  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes."    Then 
raising  his  telescope  to  his  sightless  eye  he  continued 
with  playful  scorn,  "  I  really  do  not  see  AesignaL 
Bear-Admiral    Graves    aboard    the    "Defiant, 
however,  repeated  the  signal  from  the  yard  arm,  but 
kept  thi  si>al  for  close  action  flying  from  his 
masthead.     The  squadron  of  frigates  under  ^u 
obeyed  and  hauled  off,  but  none  of  the  other  vessels 
paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Parker  having  satbfied  hia  conscience,  made  no 
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further  signal    It  has  been  atserted  that  this  wai 
a  prearranged  signal  between  Parker  and  Nelson, 
which  the  latter  could  obey  or  not  as  he  thought  best 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  is  by  any 
means  clearly  established  and  from  the  manner  of 
its  reception  and  from  Nelson  having  made  the 
remark  w'rle  proceeding  to  the  flagship  after  the 
battle  wua  over,  "  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders 
and  I  shall  perhaps  be  hanged.     Never  mind,  let 
them."    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
both  a  surprise  and  annoyance  to  him.     Possibly 
Parker  intended  this  signal  to  be  discretionary,  or  he 
may  have  hoisted  it  as  a  saving  clause  in  case  of 
disaster,  but  Nelson's  disregard  of  it  was  one  of 
those  supreme  flashes  of  genius  which  often  illu- 
mined  the   career   of   this   wonderful   man.      In 
disobeying  the  order,  he  took,  instantly  and  boldly, 
the  only  chance  by  which  he  could  vindicate  himself, 
— success. 

About  two  p.  M.,  an  hour  after  the  signal  was 
made,  the  Danish  fire  began  to  slacken  and  by  2:30 
had  ceased  from  the  greater  part  of  the  line.  The 
batteries,  however,  continued  to  fire,  rendering  it 
difficult  to  take  possession  of  the  vessels  which  had 
struck,  and  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up  by  the 
vessels  themselves  as  the  English  boats  approached. 

This  arose  partly  from  ignorance  and  the  nature 
of  the  action,  the  crews  being  continually  reinforced 
from  shore,  and  the  fresh  ones  being  ordered  to  go 
aboard  and  fight  the  guns,  did  so  without  knowing  or 
caring  whether  the  flag  had  been  struck.  Many, 
indeed  most  of  them,  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
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war  and  thought  only  of  defending  their  country  to 
the  last  extremity.  But  the  irregi-lar  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Danes  caused  the  British  ships  to  reopwi 
fire  and  a  useless  and  unnecessary  slaughter  ensued. 
Nelson  was  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
boats  were  fired  upon,  and  actuated  oy  feelings  oi 
humanity  towards  the  devoted  Danes,  determined, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  to  send  a  flag  of  truce 
on  shore  in  order  to  stop  the  carnage.  Without  leav- 
ing the  deck  he  wrote  upon  the  casing  of  the  rudder- 
head,  the  following  letter: 
'•  To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes:— 

«  Lord  Nelson  has  di*  ;ctions  to  spare  Denmark, 
when  no  longer  resisting,  hut  if  the  firing  is 
continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson  wUl 
be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he 
has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the 
brave  Danes  who  have  defended  them. 

"  Nklson  and  Bbontb." 

Nelson  wrote  this  letter  himself  and  sealed  it 
with  his  own  seal,  bearing  his  arms.  The  purser  of 
the  "  Elephant "  offered  him  a  wafer,  but  he  ordered 
a  messenger  and  sent  for  some  sealing  wax.  This 
messenger  was  killed  and  another  was  sent,  who 
returned  with  the  wax. 

When  asked  why  he  was  so  particular  at  such  a 
critical  moment  to  procure  wax  he  replied,  "  Had  I 
made  use  of  the  wafer  it  would  still  have  been  wet 
when  presented  to  the  Crown  Prince;  he  would  have 
inferred  that  the  letter  was  sent  off  in  a  hurry  and 
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that  we  had  very  pressing  reasons  for  being  in  a 
hiwry."    The  wax  told  no  tales. 

This    letter    was    sent    on    shore    by    Captain 
Thesiger  who  delivered  it  to  the  Crown  Prince  and 
it  resnlted,  as  Nelson  had  hoped,  in  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  fire.    The  Crown  Prince  recognised 
as  fully  as  Nelson  that  by  the  destruction  of  the 
floating  defences  the  city  of  Copenhagen  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fleet  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Crown   batteries   could   still   offer   opposition   and 
possibly  injure  Nelson's  ships  as  they  retired  to  the 
north^irard  still  they  could  not  protect  the  city  from 
a    bombardment.      Nelson,    on    the    other    hand, 
although  he  had  fought  his  way  to  a  commanding 
position  from  which  his  power  to  commit  further 
and  serious  injury  was  self-evident,  had  before  him 
the  question  of  witiidrawal  past  the  Cronen  batteries, 
which,  depending  as  it  did  largely  upon  the  wind,  he 
was  anxious  to  do  with  the  favourable  breeze  then 
blowing.     In  answer  to  the  letter  sent  on  shore  by 
Captain  Thesiger,  the  Crown  Prince  sent  his  aide- 
de-camp  to  Nelson  asking  the  particular  object  of 
sending  a  flag  of  truce.     To  this  Nelson  replied  in 
writing: — "Lord    Nelson's    object    in    sending   on 
shore  a  flag  of  truce  is  humanity!     He,  therefore, 
consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease  till  Lord  Nelson 
can  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the  prizes  and  he 
consents  to  land  all  the  wounded  Danes  and  to  burn 
or  remove  his  prizes." 

The  fire  of  the  Danes  then  ceased  and  Lindholm, 
the  aide-de-camp,  was  sent  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
flagship  four  miles  away,  to  settle  the  terms  of  an 
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armistice.    Nebon,  taking  advantage  of  the  ceasatxon 
r^,  moved  his  ships  out  of  the  dangerous  dianneL 
fhe  "Monarch"   leading,   &ot   .g^^\^^^  ™ 
«n«h«l  over  by  the  "  GUtton  "  of  hghter  draft     Ihe 
^1?^^    L    "EiephanC    however,    grounded 
a^  Ztined  under  the  now  silent  guns  of  the 
i'ekrrer  Forts  until  night,  /f '  P^f^S^^^f^^ 
«oeedinirly  dangerous  one  and  shows  the  difaculties 
w^  Nebon  wfuld  have  encountered  if  the  guns  of 
Ae  fort  had  been  active.     Nelson,  as  usual,  had 
^Udpated  this  danger  and  had  arranged  to  sto^^ 
^e  fort  in  boats  from  the  fleet,  but  from  this 
Tngfrous  undertaking  he  was  fortunately  reheved 
The  fleet  was  finally  safely  withdrawn  and  a  truce 
of  twenty-four  hours  was  agreed  upon,  durmg  whx^ 

tune    n^otiations    for    an    ^^'''''^  ."^^Z  'ij^- 
Sllducted.    Nelson  was  given  charge  of  Aes^^neg^^^^ 
ations  and  upon  landing  with  Hardy  ^^JremanUe 
was  received  by  the  populace  of  Copenh^goi  w^h 
mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and  hatred      He 
wi^escorted  through  the  town  and  dmed  with  Ae 
C^wn  Prince.     Negotiations  continued  until  the 
9th  of  April,  when  a  treaty  was  agr^d  upon  to 
continue  i^  force  for  fourteen  ™ks.    By  its  toms 
Denmark  was  to  disarm  and  suspend  l^f  f^^^^^ 
wSTRussia  and  the  British  ships  were  at  liberty  to 
^rsupplies  at  all  Danish  ports.    Th- the  league  of 
Ltrals  was  dissolved  and  England  saved  from  a 
grave  danger  and  Napol->n's  schemes  for  the  con^ 
^dJ  of  ^land  again  frustrated  by  the  might  of 

''The\rrof  Denmark  being  tied  and  the  Briti^» 
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fleet  free  to  act  against  the  Swedes  and  the  Ruasians, 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the  Baltic 
on  April  12.  He  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
relieved,  and  Nelson,  remaining  in  command,  readied 
Revel  on  May  13,  only  to  find,  however,  that  the 
Rnssian  fleet  had  sailed.  The  Czar  Paul  had  heen 
assassinated  on  March  24  and  his  successor,  Alexan- 
der I.  on  the  23rd  of  April,  made  overtures  of  peace 
and  accepted  terms  recognizing  most  of  England's 
belligerent  rights. 

On  June  19  Nelson  left  the  fleet  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  brig  "  Kite,"  landing  at  Yarmouth 
on  July  1, 1801. 

The  Battle  of  Copenhagen  has  been  called  the 
brightest  gem  in  Nelson's  crown  of  glory,  and  it 
certainly  called  for  more  varied  accomplishments 
than  any  other  of  his  actions.  The  genius  to  con- 
ceive the  correct  plan  of  attack,  falling  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  the  skill  of  the 
navigator  in  placing  his  ships  in  an  effective  position, 
the  brilliant  courage  of  the  attack  and  finally  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  in  seizing  upon  the  right 
moment  for  proposing  an  armistice  and  bringing  the 
negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion,  all  indicate  a 
masterly  genius  and  talents  of  the  highest  order. 

It  ought  not  also,  in  justice  to  Nelson,  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  action,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
was  carried  forward  to  a  successful  and  brilliant 
conclusion  under  the  burden  of  a  timid  and  reluctant 
superior,  whose  orders  Nelson  had,  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle,  actually  to  disobey  in  order  to 
ensure   success.     There   was,   notwithstanding  hia 
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highly  impulsive  and  Bensitive  t^^^^^^^*"^^*  "^^ 
nS^al  repugnance  to  alow  movements,  no  sulking  in 
SSTabii  buf  an  ever  ready  spirit  of  suggestion  and 
c^peration  and  eagerness  to  meet  the  ene,^.  So 
many  reputations  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  rock 
S^fficial  relations  with  superiors  that  this  e«mple 
of  ?Salty  and  high  devotion  to  duty  may  be  studied 
with  profit  t/ all  naval  officers.    (Mahan). 

As  a  reault  of  thi.  batUe  the  Danes  lost  eighteen 
Aim  and  600  or  800  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
^h  los.  wa.  »43  men.  Not  a  British  ahip  was 
lotilly  disabled. 
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ATOESIBAS  Ain>  OUT  OV  aiBBALTAB. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  squadron  at  Cadiz, 
which  Napoleon  desired  to  maintain  upon  the  flank 
of  the  British  line  of  communications  with  Malta 
and  their  army  in  Egypt,  Rear-Admiral  Linois  was 
given  command  of  a  small  squadron  at  Toulon  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  and  to  unite  his  force  with 
a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships  which  the  Spanish 
government  had  recently  lent  to  the  Frendi  and 
which  was  then  under  the  command  of  Bear-Admiral 
Dumanoir.  The  squadron  under  Bear-Admiral 
Linois,  consisting  of  the  "  Indomptable,"  of  80  guns, 
the  "  Formidable,"  80,  the  "  Dessaix,"  74,  and  the 
frigate  "  Muiron,"  38,  put  to  sea  from  Toulon  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1801. 

Linois  arrived  off  Gibraltar  on  July  4,  having,  on 
July  3,  captured  the  English  14-gun  brig  "  Speedy," 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane.  Cochrane,  who  afterwards 
became  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  British  navy, 
was  at  this  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-six 
years  of  age  and  of  eight  years'  standing  in  the 
service.  He  had  been  given  by  Lord  Keith  the 
command   of  the   "  Speedy "    which   was   a   mere 
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.nutiM  brig  ot  about  158  Ma,  c«ry«>g  "?«?"* 
rSZ.  to  tbi.  brig,  hi.  fi«t  oommMd,  C«hr«» 
Ld  !^ay  h«.«ed  the  Spuidx  co«t  and  m  a 
J±fS  Airtten  month,  had  captured  60  Sp«u.h 
^°mp^.ndmpri«.ner..  H« '7^' 
^^  of  U  four-ponnto".  a  .pecie.  of  g.m  a 
STurger  to  a  bhmderb»».  Cochrane  used  to 
d^k«  St  he  could  walk  the  quarterfeck  vn*  a 
twrbroadride  in  hi.  coat-tail  pocket..    When 

rXcL  fron.  ^"^^^'^^i-^rt'-co^* 
S^i^'thT  ASaf l^oU  Wca.1  inatrucUon. 

to  look  out  for  her.  .  .    ,i„  «  Ttemaix  " 

Captain  Cochrane  .urrendered  to  «^«  J^'^^ 

r.nt.!n  PaUitee,  by  whom  be  wa.  politely  receivw 

^Hi^cmSSltl  hi.  gallantry  told  to  wear  hi. 

"tJ^A^i^TSr-^^'^  force  .uperior  to  to 
o^^L  bSding  Cadiz,  Eear-Admiral  Lmoi.  d^d 
Zt  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  force  hi.  way 
^^u^b^  being  unwilling  to  abandon  the  «e»- 
torf  hi.  order,  while  there  wa.  a  chance  Irft,  h^ 
„7tu1v  4  brought  hi.  Bjuadron  to  anchor  under  the 
tat^ric.  inA^Bay  of  Algesiras,  where  he  fo-md 
i^i  a  formidable  flotilla  of  f^rteen  ^pamA 
^S,.U     Algeaira.  ia  direcUy  acK«s  the  bay  from 
§SX  »dl  mile,  distant,  and  the  governor  of 
gS«  immediately  despatched  a  »i.ll  ve.«l   » 
W«m    Eear-Admiral    Sir    '-«    Saimi'rc.     'u 
..J  „f  the  blockading  fleet  ofl  Cadi.,  of  th» 
Si  S!eWfl«t  ^Admiral  S.-.umare« 
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had  under  hii  command  at  thia  time  aeven  abipa  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate,  riz. : 

( Bear-Adminl     Sir     Jmdm 
**Cbaar.'* Bfti    Smuiwks. 

( Oaptala  JbUmI  BrentOM. 
•'Pomp*«." M    ^'       Cbaxim  SterUp^. 

••Spenoer." 74  j      "        ^S5L     ly**""* 

«•  Vtnenbla." 74        "        Swni^Hood. 

''Smwrb." 74J      "        ^^2IEJ      <*»***■ 

**  Hunibtd.** 74        "        Solomon  Ferriii. 

••AndMkxM." 74        **       ShaldhMi  Ptard. 

••ThMiMi.'' n        ••       WUliM&LoUn. 

The  "  Superb  "  was  on  detached  aerrir*  <j  lookont 
ahip  o£F  San  Lttcar,  to  the  westward.  T  on  receipt 
of  the  information  regarding  the  French  fleet  at 
Algeairaa  on  the  morning  of  Julj  6,  Admiral  Sau- 
mares  decided  to  attack  them  at  once,  and  sending 
the  "  Thames  "  frigate  to  the  westward  to  recall  the 
**  Superb,"  he  made  sail  for  Algesiras  with  the 
"CsBsar"  (flagship),  "Venerable,"  «Pomp«e," 
"Audi  -ous,"  "Hannibal"  and  "Spencer."  At 
daylight  on  the  sixth  the  squadron  was  off  Tarifa 
with  light  airs  from  the  westward,  which  soon 
freshened  to  a  strong  breeze.  Captain  Hood  of  the 
"  Venerable,"  from  his  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  anchorage,  had  been  directed  by  the  Admiral  to 
lead  the  squadron,  whidi  he  did  in  gallant  style.  In 
hauling  up  to  the  northward  around  Cabrita  point 
Admiral  Saumarez  made  signal  to  the  "  Veneivble," 
ai^ng  if  she  could  fetch  the  French  ships,  and  being 
answered  in  the  afSrmatiye,  made  signal  for  elose 
action. 

Admiral  Linois  was  taken  by  surprise,  not  expect- 
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hur  .n  .tttck,  .nd  remembering  the  Briti.h  •«•<*• 

k,  *ml.t«l  ttat  b.d  not  th«  wind  d«d  ^J^^ 
a«,tr»otion  ol  the  .hip.  '^'•"''•" '^S^'Z^ 
Af  it  turned  otrt,  however,  finding  h«  '""^T^ 
...lea,  h.  «nt  .  urge  port-on^  "l^^ZtZ  S 
help  man  the  battenes,  and  tHeae  dopb  uib 

'^i;^rSoehrane,  who  had  for  .  Britiri.  offlc  the 

.^?.«  ex^.-  to  -i*"-.  »«f.'.l»„^; 
the  deck  of  •  French  yefeel,  relates  m  h»     ^"^"""^ 
„ph7of  a  Se«n.n:"  "At  the  time  of  the.    to* 
r™«.n«  I  wa.  conyerai^!  with  Cp^'^/'H^ 
i^hi.  cabin,  when  a  Uentenant  reported  a  BriUan 
'ig'^  "cThrit.  point,  and  «on  after  ^'^^^ 
maats  of  a  British  aquadron  became  TOihle.    We  at 
"Cdjonmed  to  the  poop,  when  the  «.rpr»e  of ^ 
C^  at  the  right  of  a  more  •"^««>»'.  «»"j^^ 
iecame  not  unre.«.nably  apparent,  C-pU"  P^'»^ 
.Aed  n.e  •  if  I  thought  an  attack  wonld  ^  »»«f  •  " 
Whether  the  Britid.  force  would  anchor^  (hbr^t 
t.r«'    Mt    reply    wa«    that    an    ««»'*''?"'? 

and  French  ships  v^ould  be  at  Gibraltar,     at  we 

.1  time  adding  that  when  there,  it  wo^d  gx^me 

great  pleasure  to  make  him  and  his  ;«««"  «  f^™ 

L  the  kindnesa  I  had  experienced  on  board  the 

*  Deteaiz.' 
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"  The  French  admii  il,  however,  determined  that 
hia  ahipa  aljould  not  be  carried  acrosa  the  bay  If  he 
CO  It.   help   it.     Before  the  British  squadron  had 
r.v    '.d  the  point,  the  French  got  out  boats,  kedgea 
and  stream  anchors,  for  the  purpose  of  warping  in 
shore,  so  as  to  prevent  the  approaching  squadron 
from   cutting   them    out;    but    the    order    was    so 
hurriedly  executed,  that  all  three  ships  were  hauled 
aground,  with  their  stems  presented  to  the  approach- 
ing British  force;  a  position  which  could  not  have 
been  taken  by  choice,  for  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than    to   destroy    the    French    ships,    which,    lying 
aground  bow  on,  could  only  use  their  stem  chasers. 
"After  having  satisfied  himself  that   on   action 
with^   a    superior    force    was    inevitable,    Captain 
PalliSre   remarked,   'that   it   should   not  spoil   our 
breakfast,'  in  which  he  had  invited  me  to  ioin  him. 
Before  the  meal  was  over,   a   round  shot  crashed 
through  the  stern  of  the  '  Dessaix,'  driving'  before  it 
a  shower  of  broken  glass,  the  debris  of  a  wine  bin 
under  the  sofa." 

The  Bay  of  Algesiras,  in  whicl;  the  French  ships 
lay  aground,  is  an  open  roadstead,  and  is  about  "^wo 
miles  in  extend  from  north  to  south.  It  is  shallow 
and  in  several  parts  full  of  rocks.  Its  flanks  north 
and  south  are  protected  by  batteries,  and  a  strong 
current  sweeps  ;  cross  the  entrance.  Owing  to  this 
current  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of  a 
working  breeze  for  vessels  to  a  chor  m  oi  'er  to 
maintain  their  positions. 

At  7:50  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of    "uly, 
the  "  Vencrablu,"  standing  for  the  eiif-my  w        aU 
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eaH  set,  receivpd  the  lire  fr   n  the    mthera  forts    n 
the   hlmnd  of   Verde.      Slie  WM      Uowed  by  the 
"  Pomi^ee,"    "  Audacwut,"    "  Cmtff  "    "  Spenoer  " 
and  "TTaiinibal,»'the*'Ponap^"  and  the  "  Auda- 
cioui) "  beiu^  about  a  mile  and  a  half  astern  of  the 
"  Venerable."    At  8  o'clock  the  wind  fell  calm  and 
at  8 :20  the  "  Pomp6e  '*  and  "  Audacious,"  cat<'hing 
a  puff,  passed  the  "Venerable"  to  wind  war'      By 
8:80  th«   action   became   general,     he   "Pom      ," 
"Audacious"    and   "\'enerable"    at   ii  chor   wi?' 
springs  on  their  cables  to  keep  their  broad  nles  to  ti 
enemy.     The  "  Fomp^ "    had  taken  the  i«^      fro 
the  "  Venerable '    and  %  as  the  northern  al   p  of  tha 
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line,  being  anchored  opposite  tl 
tho  "  Formidable."    At  9  o'clock  ti  e 
into  action,  anchoring  ahead  or      f 
and  betw  ^n  her  and  the  "  Pompi 
nibal"  about  the  same  time    ^  shored 
"  Cttsar,"   a  little  on  the 
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flap  nip. 
'  icHar  "  came 
Audacious  " 
The  "Han- 
ahead  of  the 
hnvf,  and  the 


the  "  '  p^ar  "  and 
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"or  a  time 

it*  that  but  for 
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position,  his 


"  Spencer  ''  brought  up  bets'  -^r 
the  "  Hannibal." 

The  fire  of  the  British  squa' 
vei  V  effective,  ai  I  there  is  litt 
Liiiois'  ha>ty  retreat  from  hia 
ahi}  3  would  h  fve  ^uffen^fl  -^verel. .  he  fire  of  the 
five  French  batteries,  however,  dir  >cted  by  the 
gunners  from  the  fleet,  was  disastrous.  At  10  a.  m. 
the  "  Hannibal "  received  (>rders  to  rake  the  "  For- 
midable "  at  d  in  the  execution  of  this  order,  while 
attempting  to  pass  inshore  <  .  r  and  not  knowing 
that  she  v  3  aground,  the  ''Hannibal''  ran  ashore. 
At  10 :26  i.ie  *''  Pompee  "  swung  8u  as  to  be  raked  by 
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the  "  Formidable/'  and  her  position  being  no  longer 
tenable,  ahe  waa  ordered  to  cut  or  slip  her  cable,  and 
the  boats  of  the  sqnadron  were  sent  to  tow  her  out  of 
action.  At  the  same  time  the  "  Ceesar,"  '*  Audaci- 
ous," "  Venerable  "  and  "  Spencer  "  got  underway 
but  found  it  impossible  to  get  near  the  enemy's  ships 
with  safety,  owing  to  a  calm  and  the  strong  current 
setting  inshore.  The  ^'Hannibal"  being  aground 
under  a  battery  called  St.  lago  and  subjected  to  the 
broadsides  of  the  French  ships,  besides  being 
attacked  by  several  gunboats,  suffered  severely  with- 
out  being  able  to  reply.  Still  Captain  Ferris  made  a 
gallant  defencr,*  and  only  after  his  guns  were  dis* 
mounted,  rigging  destroyed,  and  140  men  killed  or 
wounded,  did  he  consent  to  strike  his  colours,  which 
he  did  about  1 :  80. 

Frustrated  in  all  hia  efforts  to  succour  the  "  Han> 
nibal"  or  to  approach  near  to  the  French  vessels, 
and  prevented  by  the  absence  of  moat  of  the  boats 
of  the  squadron  from  storming  the  southern  batter- 
ies with  the  marines,  Saumarez  at  1 :  30  discontinued 
the  action  and,  leaving  the  "  Hannibal "  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  Gibraltar,  where 
he  proceeded  to  refit  his  vessels  to  renew  the  attack. 

The  French  and  Spanish  loss  in  this  action 
amounted  to  817  killed  and  280  wounded.  The 
French  ships  suffered  severely  and  five  Spanish  gun- 
boats were  sunk  and  two  materially  damaged.  The 
British  lost  121  killed,  240  wounded  and  14  missing. 

The  French  were  greatly  elated  over  the  result  of 
this  action.  It  was  announced  in  the  Paris  theatres 
that  three  unaided  French  ships  of  the  line  had 
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beaten  six  Britwh  ships,  and  as  the  first  news  of  the 
afEair  reached  England  through  French  sources,  the 
effect  there  was  depressing.  Not  conceiving  it  to  be 
pcaaible  that  Admiral  Saumaree  oo-ld  refit  his  squad- 
ron in  tin^^  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  four 
ships  of  the  line  were  despatched  in  haste  to  that  port. 
There  was  indeed  cause  for  anxiety,  for  with  the 
French  fleet  at  Cadiz  unrestrained,  there  was  no 
safety  for  the  Mediterranean  trade  or  the  communi- 
cations with  Malta  and  Egypt,  and  Gibraltar  itself 
might  be  blockaded. 

Upon  leaching  Gibraltar,  Saumarez  immediately 
began  to  repair  his  fleet    Tne  "  Pomp6e  "  was  given 
up  as  too  much  damaged  to  be  repaired  in  time  to  be 
of  service,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  "  Csesar,"  alao, 
would  have  to  be  left  behind,  as  she  required  a  new 
main  mast  besides  many  other  important  repairs. 
Saumarez  contemplated  transferring  his  flag  to  the 
«  Audacious  "  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Csesar  "  to  the 
other   vessels;   but   Captain   Brenton   begged   the 
admiral  to  allow  his  crew  to  have  their  revenge  in 
their  own  ship,  and  by  exciting  their  enthusiasm  and 
working  night  and  day,  succeeded  in  six  days  in 
getting  his  vessel  ready  for  service  again.    It  was  a 
remarkably  creditable  performance  and  excited  gen- 
eral admiration. 

The  work  on  the  other  vessels  proceeded  with 
equal  rapidity,  so  that  by  the  12th  of  July,  Sau- 
marez,  having  been  joined  by  the  "  Superb  "  and  the 
"Thames,"  was  again  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  a  force  of  fivp  ships  of  the  lire,  a  frigate,  a  14- 
gun  aloop  and  a  Portuguese  frigate,  the  "  Carlotta." 
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It  was  none  too  soon,  as  Rear-Admiral  Linois,  having 
sent  to  Cadiz  for  reinforcements  and  having  hauled 
his  sh^pe  together  with  the  "Hannibal"  off  the 
shoals,  was  on  the  10th  joined  by  Rear-Admiral 
Moreno  with  five  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates  and  a 
lugger,  and  on  the  next  day  by  another  line-of-battle 
ship,  the  "  San  Antoine,"  74.  This  addition  to  his 
forces  c:8ve  Linois  a  fleet  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  four 
frigate '  and  a  brig.  Two  of  the  Spanish  ships,  the 
"Real  Carlos"  and  the  " Hennenegildo "  were 
three-deckers,  armed  with  112  guns  each. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleet  commenced  working 
out  of  Algesiras  Bay  with  a  li^t  wind  from  the  east- 
ward, which  obliged  them  to  make  several  tacks,  and 
it  was  one  o'clock  before  the  leading  ship  could 
clear  Cabrita  point,  where  they  hove  to  to  wait  for 
the  rear  ships  to  join  them.  The  "  Hannibal  "  was 
unable  to  work  out,  and  returned  to  her  anchorage  in 
the  bay.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  *'  Ciesar  " 
was  still  refitting  and  taking  on  board  powder,  shot 
end  other  stores,  but  at  half  past  two  o'clock  she 
hauled  away  from  the  mole  amid  the  deafening 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  the  garrison  and  the 
whole  assembled  population,  the  band  playing  "  Brit- 
ons Strike  Home." 

Rear-Admiral  Saumarez  assembled  his  squadron 
off  Europa  point,  watching  the  combined  squadron 
five  miles  to  leeward,  and  the  dilatory  actions  of  the 
latter  gave  the  British  captains  time  to  "  set  up  "  and 
"  stow  away  "  and  put  a  final  touch  to  their  hurried 
refitting.    At  length  every  ship  having  signalled  her 
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readiness  and  the  plan  of  action  having  been 
communicated  to  the  captains,  the  admiral  made  sig- 
nal to  prepare  to  follow  his  movements.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  combined  fleet  bore  up  for  the  Straits, 
sailing  in  two  lines  abreast,  the  three  French  ships 
in  the  van  and  the  six  Spanish  ships  in  the  rear.  On 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  line  were  the  two  three- 
deckers,  "  Real  Carlos  "  and  "  Hermenegildo."  The 
Spanish  and  French  admirals  were,  for  concert  of 
action,  on  board  the  "  Sabina  "  frigate  in  advance  of 
the  two  lines  of  ships. 

Saumarez  followed  immediately  in  pursuit,  and 
directed  Captain  Keats  of  the  "  Superb,"  a  fast 
sailer,  to  press  forward  and  engage  the  ship  nearest 
to  the  Spanish  shore.  At  11  p.  m.,  the  "  Superb  " 
at  350  yards,  opened  fire  upon  the  "Real  Carlos," 
the  starboard  ship  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  from 
her  position  raked  the  whole  line,  so  that  some  of  her 
shot  passed  over  the  "  Real  Carlos  "  and  fell  among 
the  other  vessels  that  were  in  the  line  abreast  of  her, 
and  these  vessels  in  lue  darkness  and  confusion  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  commenced 
firing  into  each  other. 

So  vigorously  and  at  so  close  quarters  did  the 
"  Superb  "  attack  the  "  Real  Carlos,"  that  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  observed  to  be  on  fire, 
and  Captain  Keats  quitted  her  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  ahead,  the  "  San  Antoine,"  74,  bearing  the 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Le  Roy,  which  vessel 
surrendered  after  an  action  of  thirty  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  her  commander  was  wounded.  The  fire 
on  board  the  "Real  Carlos"  had  been  nearly  ez- 
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tinguished  when  the  other  great  three-decker,  the 
"  Hermenegildo,"  mistaking  her  for  a  British  ship, 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  upon  her  and  in  man- 
oeuvring fell  foul  of  her.  This  rekindled  the  fire  on 
board  the  "Heal  Carlos,"  which  communicated  it- 
self to  the  "  Hermenegildo,"  and  these  two  enormous 
first  rates  lay  for  some  time  burning  and  cannonad- 
ing each  other,  until  they  both  blew  up  with  a  loss  of 
about  1700  men.  Thus  the  "  Superb,"  unaided,  had 
thrown  the  whole  Spanish  line  into  confusion 
caused  the  destruction  of  one  three-decker  and  in- 
directly of  another,  of  112  guns  and  1000  men  each, 
and  captured  the  French  74  gun-frigate,  "San 
Antoine,"  thus  putting  Saumarez's  squadron  upon 
an  equality  with  the  enemy. 

When  the  "  Superb  "  was  engaging  her  first  ship, 
the  "  Real  Carlos,"  the  "  Caesar  "  was  out  of  sight 
about  three  miles  astern.  Captain  Keats  had  been 
much  chagrined  at  not  being  present  at  the  attack  on 
the  French  ships  at  Algesiras,  and  now  that  he  had 
an  opportunity  he  displayed  an  ability  and  dash  that 
cannot  be  better  characterized  than  by  the  name  of 
his  own  ship.  The  loss  on  board  the  "  Superb  "  in 
her  engagements  was  one  lieutenant  and  14  men 
wounded,  which,  considering  the  close  quarters  at 
which  she  was  fought,  and  the  number  of  guns 
opposed  to  her,  indicates  very  poor  gunnery  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  Spaniards. 

Shortly  after  the  "San  Antoine"  surrendered, 
the  "  Cfipsar "  and  "  Venerable "  came  up  in  suc- 
cession and  fired  into  her,  not  knowing  she  had 
"  hauled  down  her  flag."    During  the  latter  part  of 
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the  night  the  wind  blew  hard.  The  "  Crcsar,"  "  Ven- 
erable "  and  "  Thames  "  stood  on  in  chase  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  "  Superb,"  "  Carlotta,"  "  Calpi  " 
and  "  Louisa  "  remained  by  the  "  San  Antoine." 

At  daylight  on  the  13th  the  only  ships  in  company 
with  the  "  Cajpir  "  were  the  "  Venerable  "  and  the 
"  Thames,"  ahead,  and  the  "  Spencer,"  far  astern. 
The  "Formidable,"  80,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
combined  fleet  within  reach.  Being  with  jury-masts, 
with  topgallant-masts  for  topmasts,  and  during  the 
night  having  carried  away  the  foretop-mast,  she  had 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
being  out  of  signal  distance,  Captain  Troude,  her 
commander,  had  hauled  up  for  Cadiz  on  the  north- 
east course,  hugging  the  Spanish  shore. 

The  "  Csesar  "  and  her  consorts  made  all  possible 
speed  in  an  endeavour  to  overhaul  the  "  Formidable," 
but,  the  wind  falling,  only  the  "  Venerable  "  and  the 
"  Thames  "  succeeded  in  getting  into  action  with  her. 
At  five  o'clock  the  "  Venerable  "  opened  fire,  which 
was  replied  to  with  treat  gallantry  by  the  "  Form- 
idable." The  two  vessels  gradually  drifted  to  with- 
in pistol  shot  of  each  other  and  at  5:30  a.  m.  the 
"  Venerable  "  lost  her  u  zzenmast  and  at  6 :45  her 
mainmast.  Becoming  unmanageable  she  drifted 
away  from  the  "  Formidable  "  and  was  driven  by 
the  strength  of  the  current  upon  the  rocky  shoals  off 
San  Pedro,  about  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cadiz. 
At  7 :50  her  mainmast  also  feU  over  the  side. 

During  the  action  between  the  "  Venerable  "  and 
"  Formidable  "  the  "  Thames  "  raked  the  latter  ves- 
sel, but  so  vigorous  was  the  defence  of  the  "  Form- 
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idable  "  that  she  drove  off  both  of  her  antagonists 
and  escaped  into  Cadiz  with  a  loss,  according  to  tho 
captain's  official  report,  of  twenty  killed  or  severely 
wounded.  The  "Venerable"  had  18  killed  and 
87  wounded.  The  "  Thames  "  did  not  have  a  man 
hurt.  The  "Formidable,"  although  the  slowest 
vessel  of  the  combined  fleet,  by  taking  a  shorter 
route  reached  Cadiz  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  did  not  arrive 
until  sunset. 

Rear-Admiral  Saumarez,  finding  that  he  could 
not  prevent  the  combined  fleet  from  entering  port, 
devoted  himself  to  hauling  the  dismasted  "Vener- 
able "  off  the  shoal.  At  two  p.  m.,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  "Thames"  and  the  boats  from  tho 
"  Csesar  "  and  "  Spencer,"  she  left  the  shoal  and  was 
taken  in  tow  by  the  "  Thames."  The  whole  squad- 
ron then  returned  to  Gibraltar. 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  England 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Saumarez 
had  been  so  materially  damaged  in  the  action  at 
Algesiras  as  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  the  over- 
whelming force  which  had  been  sent  to  that  place 
from  Cadiz.  Consequently,  the  news  of  his  sub- 
sequent triumph  over  a  superior  force  struck  every 
person  with  astonishment  and  joy.  Rear-Admiral 
Saumarez  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  with  a 
pension  of  1200  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  first 
lieutenants  of  the  "  Ccesar,"  "  Superb  "  and  "  Ven- 
erable" were  promoted  to  be  commanders.  The 
whole  squadron  generously   decided  to  admit  tho 
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crews  of  the  "  Pompee  "  and  "  Hannibal "  to  share  in 
their  prize  money.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  Sir  James  and  the  captains, 
officers  and  crews  of  his  squadron. 

On  this  occasion  Sir  James  had  the  honour  of 
having  the  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Lords 
proposed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  and  supported  by  Lord  Nelson,  having 
served  under  the  former  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  under  the  latter,  as  second  in 
command,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  It  is  indicative 
of  the  great  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which  Sir 
James  was  held  by  these  two  great  naval  captains 
that  they  should  so  generously  bear  testimony  to  his 
great  merit,  and  as  this  brotherhood  of  spirit  is  in 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  bickerings  that  have  arisen 
over  other  naval  victories,  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords  are  not  without  interest. 

Earl  St.  Vincent  said  that  "  this  gallant  achieve- 
ment surpassed  anything  he  had  met  with  in  his 
reading  or  service ;  and  when  the  news  of  it  arrived, 
the  whole  Eoard,  at  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
preside,  were  struck  with  astonishment  to  find  that 
Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  so  very  short  a  time  after  the 
affair  of  Algesiras  had  been  able,  with  a  few  ships 
only,  and  one  of  them  disabled,  especially  his  own, 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  and  with  unparalleled 
bravery,  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory  highly 
honourable  to  himself,  and  essentially  conducive  to 
the  national  glory." 

In  supporting  the  motion,  Lord  Nelson  said  "  ho 
was   under   particular   obligations  to   that  gallant 
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officer,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who  had  been  second  in 
command  to  him  in  one  of  his  most  important  and 
successful  engagements;  that  in  the  action  in  Alge- 
siras  Bay,  he  was  persuaded  that  Sir  James  would 
have  achieved  his  object  and  carried  the  enemy's 
ships  into  Gibraltar,  but  for  the  failure  of  the  wind, 
an  accident  which  the  admiral  could  not  prevent,  and 
which  enabled  the  enemy  to  haul  his  ships  so  close  in 
shore  as  to  defeat  his  purpose.  Nothing  dismayed, 
however,  Sir  James  made  wonderful  exertions  to 
put  his  few  ships  into  a  condition  to  sail  after  the  fleet 
of  the  enemy  and  to  attack  them,  although  their 
fleet  consisted  of  ten  ships  and  Sir  James  had  but 
five,  and  his  own  ship  disabled.  The  glorious  re- 
sults their  lordships  well  knew.  But  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  matchless  iutrepidity  and  skill  of 
his  gallant  friend  when  he  considered  the  profes- 
sional school  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  viz.  t  'e 
late  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Bridport,  fxi  d 
his  noble  ''riend  the  noble  Earl  who  sat  next  to  him. 
(Earl  St.  Vincent,  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  com- 
pliment, made  the  noble  and  gallant  lord  a  very 
low  bow.)  From  such  masters  he  could  not  but 
have  learned  everything  that  was  courageous,  spirited 
and  magnanimous." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  then  rose  and  said  that  "  as 
a  professional  man  he  desired  to  express  his  entire 
concurrence  with  every  syllable  that  had  fallen 
from  his  two  noble  friends  in  commendation  of  the 
gallant  Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  to  declare  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  thanks  of  the  House  being 
voted  to  those  brave  officers,   Captain  Hood  and 
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Captain  Keats,  for  their  diatinguished  conduct  in 
the  two  engagements.  They  were  both  as  deserving 
officers  as  any  in  His  Majes^'s  service ;  but  he  could 
apeak  more  particularly  to  the  merit  of  Captain 
Keats,  having  served  under  him  for  four  years  and  a 
half  during  a  former  war  as  midshipman  in  the  same 
watch.  He  was  persuaded  whenever  the  country 
should  be  engaged  in  another  war,  Captain  Keats 
would  eminently  distinguish  himself."  (Life  of 
Lord  de  Saumarez.) 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  high  praise  was  due 
to  personal  friendship,  but  a  much  larger  part  was 
due  to  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Sir  James  never 
despaired  and  by  the  moat  extraordinary  exertions 
succeeded  in  snatching  victory  from  the  jaws  of 
defeat. 

No  fault  can  be  found  with  Sir  James'  strategy. 
Finding  the  enemy's  force  divided,  he  instantly  fell 
upon  the  smaller  detachment  (in  this  case  the  right 
wing)  with  a  superior  force  and  his  attack  "  on 
sight"  without  waiting  for  more  favourable  con- 
ditions of  wind  was,  notwithstanding  its  failure, 
perfectly  correct  in  principle,  as  was  proved  by  the 
great  confusion  into  which  the  enemy  was  thrown. 
It  showed  the  true  "  Nelson  touch  "  and  was  evidence 
of  the  "  fighting  pace  "  which  the  example  of  that 
great  captain  had  set  for  the  British  Navy.  That 
the  attack,  so  correctly  delivered,  failed,  and 
that  Sir  James  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
"  Hannibal "  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  with  the 
"  Fompee  "  disabled,  was  due  to  the  absence  of  wind 
above  and  the  presence  of  adverse  currents  below,  ob- 
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Btacles  in  those  days  entirely  beyond  human  controL 
It  was  true,  as  Earl  St.  Vincent  remarked  when  the 
first  news  of  the  defeat  reached  London  through 
French  sources :  "  We  may  have  suffered  a  defeat, 
but  I  am  sure  we  have  not  lost  our  honour." 

To  Bear-Admiral  Linois  great  credit  is  also  due 
for  the  promptness  with  which,  in  presence  of  a  su- 
perior force,  he  removed  his  ships  from  an  exposed 
position.  Although  the  loss  of  his  broadside  fire, 
caused  by  running  his  ships  aground  with  their 
stems  to  the  enemy,  placed  him  at  a  most  serious 
disadvantage,  yet  his  error  was  in  a  measure  atoned 
for  by  sending  his  men  ashore  to  man  the  batteries, 
thereby  maintaining  from  them  a  more  destructive 
fire  than  in  all  probability  they  would  otherwise 
have  delivered.  The  conflict  between  ships  and 
batteries  remains  to  this  day,  when  the  motive  power 
of  vessels  is  removed  from  injury,  an  unequal 
contest,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  and  was 
still  more  so  in  the  days  of  sails  and  spars  when  the 
motive  power  offered  the  largest  target  to  the  enemy's 
fire. 

The  loss  of  the  "  Hannibal "  cannot,  in  justice,  bo 
credited  to  the  French,  as  it  was  due  entirely  to  her 
having  grounded  while  endeavouring  to  pass  inshore 
of  the  "  Formidable."  That  daring  iN^elsonian 
maxim  "  room  to  swing,  room  to  pass  "  did  not  in 
this  case  obtain,  the  ''  Formidable "  herself  being 
aground. 

It  must  have  been  with  feelings  of  deep  mortifi- 
cation and  apprehension  that  Sir  James  witnessed 
the  junction  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Algesiras  on 
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July  10,  the  very  consummation  which  it  was  his 
province,  a.  i  i  had  been  his  most  eaniest  endeavour, 
to  prevent.  The  untiring  energy  with  which  he 
put  his  crippled  squadron  in  a  condition  to  renew 
the  action  shows  his  ability  as  a  commander  and 
is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  resourceful  nature 
of  the  seamanship  of  that  day. 

In  the  attack  upon  the  combined  fleet,  the  ad- 
vantage of  speed,  as  important  now  as  then,  was 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  "  Superb  "  was  able, 
single-handed,  and  favoured  by  the  darkness,  to  carry 
destruction  and  confusion  among  the  combined  fleet 
Captain  Keats,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  wai 
at  the  time  of  this  action  forty-four  years  of  age. 
While  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  "  Prince  (Jeorge," 
Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William 
IV.  was  a  midshipman  of  his  watch,  and  a  strong 
friendship  existed  between  them.  When  Nelson  as- 
sumed command  off  Toulou  on  July  3,  1803,  he  said 
of  Keats,  whom  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  met: 
"  I  esteem  his  person  alone  as  equal  to  one  French 
74,  and  the  "  Superb ' '  and  her  captain  as  equal  to 
two  74-gun  ships." 

Captain  Keats  cherished  for  Nelson  the  most  ar- 
dent admiration,  and  in  1806,  previous  to  the  action 
fought  under  Kear-Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth 
with  the  French,  off  San  Domingo,  he  suspended  the 
portrait  of  Nelson  from  the  mizzen  stay,  that  his 
crew  might  fight  under  the  eye  of  their  beloved  chief, 
and  in  hopes,  no  doubt,  that  his  spirit  would  descend 
upon  the  "  Superb  "  and  guide  her  to  victory.  Dur- 
ing the  action  the  portrait  was  uninjured,  but  was 
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eorered,  m  wm  Captain  Keata  himaelf,  with  the 
blood  and  brains  of  a  boatswain'a  mate  who  was  killed 
near  it.  Thus  did  the  legacy  of  Nelson's  great  ex- 
ample continue  to  animate  the  British  Navy  long 
after  his  death,  and  to  this  day  haa  ever  been  an  in- 
ipiration  to  noble  deeds. 
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'JTBAF ALOAB.  — PBEUM I  N  \UY    BTBATEOT. 


The  campaign  preceding  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 
■will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in 
Naval  History.  It  was  a  mighty  atruggie  betvreen 
the  powers  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  wherein  the 
former  were  directed  by  one  of  the  greatest  military 
geniuses  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  study  it  by  the  light  of  history  and  to  watch 
the  unwinding  of  that,  at  the  time  impenetrable 
web  cf  naval  strategy,  which  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  weave  around  his  opponent,  is  no  less  fascinating 
than  instructive.  "  It  was  a  dream  slowly  unrav- 
elled, which  one  saw  begin,  continue,  touch  for  an 
instant  the  favourable  crisis,  and  then  end  with  a 
catastrophe."     (Graviere.) 

His  combinations  were  daring  and  well  laid, 
endowed  as  he  was  with  tho  genius  of  war  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
designs  he  formed  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  invade 
England  were  equal  to  any  in  his  marvellous  career. 
In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Mahan  they  were  not 
without  chances  of  success.    Napoleon  was,  however, 
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in  some  respects  ill-fitted  for  such  an  enterprise.  He 
was,  as  ever,  over-confident,  and  he  did  not  possess 
the  professional  knowledge  required  to  direct  cam- 
paigns at  sea.  He  counted  on  numbers  alone, 
ignoring  the  QUALITY  of  his  Naval  forces.  His 
control  "  stopped  with  the  shore  "  and  the  only  naval 
officer.  Admiral  Latouche  Treville,  under  whom  his 
efforts  stood  any  chance  of  success,  died  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  operations. 

Standing  at  Boulogne,  with  a  mighty  army  at  his 
feet  and  a  subdued  Europe  at  his  back,  and  holding 
the  sea  coast  of  Europe  and  its  naval  forces  from  the 
Texel  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  in  his  mailed  grasp  iie 
gazed  for  three  years  in  vain  over  the  ocean  for  a 
glimpse  of  those  whitening  sails  which  were  to  waft 
him  to  victory  and  "  the  mastery  of  the  world."  His 
fleet  never  came.  Between  Napoleon  and  his  ambi- 
tion stood  the  sea  power  of  England,  whose  "far- 
distant  storiTi-beaten  clitt's  the  'Qrande  Arm^' 
never  looked  upon."  (Mahan.)  His  squadrons 
sailed  and  manoeuvred  and  were  destroyed  far  from 
his  gaze,  and  when,  at  last,  weary  of  waiting  and 
with  all  his  plans  of  invasion  defeated,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  that  treacherous  "  floating  floor "  and, 
with  all  his  pent-up  energy,  burst  upon  Europe  like 
an  avalanche,  he  showed,  at  Ulm  and  at  Austerlitz, 
that,  though  impotent  upon  the  ocean,  he  was  still 
invincible  upon  the  land. 

Once  before  in  history  a  mighty  conqueror  sat  upon 
the  shore  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  army  and, 
with,  perhaps,  a  more  bitter  experience  than  Napo- 
leon's, witnessed  before  hib  eyes  at  Salamis  the  do- 
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stniction  of  his  sea  power,  and  with  it  aU  his  hopea 
for  the  "  mastery  of  the  world." 

"  A  king  sate  on  the  rooky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ;— all  were  his  I 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ?  " 

Fortunate,  perhaps,  was  it  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that,  in  both  cases,  the  sea  bore  upon  its  bosom 
a  barrier  to  the  subjugation  of  mankind. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  on  27  th  March  1802,  had  left 
France  the  dominant  power  in  Europe,  with  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps  for  her  boundaries.  She  had 
surrounded  herself  with  vassal  republics  which  owed 
their  existence  to  her  military  power,  and  from 
\;hich  she  received  not  only  allegiance  but  material 
assistance.  Upon  the  ocean,  however,  she  had  not 
been  so  successful.  The  French  fleet  had  indeed  been 
driven  from  the  se-s,  and  the  French  flag  from  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  English  navy,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1793,  was  in  the  nvmber  of  war-ships  only 
one-third  greater  than  that  of  France,  was  in  1803 
fully  four  times  as  large,  and  many  more  times  as 
efficient.  (Morris,  p.  100).  In  this  augmentation 
of  the  British  navy,  fifty  Hne-of-battle  ships,  cap 
tured  from  the  French,  formed  a  considerable 
proportion.  From  1793  to  1802,  France  and  her 
allies,  Holland,  Spain  and  Denmark  had  lost  eighty- 
five  ships  of  the  Mne,  while  England  during  the 
Bame  period  had  lost  but  twenty,  fifteen  of  which 
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had  been  destroyed  by  accident,  and  five,  only,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    (Graviere.) 

Having  determined  upon  an  invasion  of  England, 
Napoleon  collected  at  the  four  small  ports  of  Etable, 
Boulogne,  Vimereux  and  Ambleteuse  about  fifteen 
hundred  small  craft  and  seven  hundred  transports 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army  with  its 
impedimenta  across  the  channel  The  boats  were 
designed  to  carry  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  soldiers, 
each,  and  were  armed  with  from  two  to  four  cannon. 
Being  of  light  draft  they  coald  run  close  along  shore 
under  the  protection  of  batteries  and  out  of  reach  of 
the  English  cruisers,  and  could  be  beached  without 
harm.  Every  vessel  of  the  flotilla  had  its  detail  of 
men  or  horses  or  artillery  attached  to  it,  and  so 
complete  were  the  arrangements  and  so  constant  the 
practice  in  embarking  and  disembarking  and  in 
loading  the  transports,  that  it  is  said  the  entire 
armament  could  be  at  sea  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  order  had  been  given  to  embark. 

Napoleon's  first  eflFort  to  concentrate  his  fleet  in 
the  English  channel  was  by  a  movement  from  the 
left  of  his  line,  at  Toulon,  along  his  front  past  Cadiz, 
Ferrol  and  Rochefort,  but  avoiding  Brest,  to  Bou- 
logne,, the  Toulon  squadron  gathering  strength  from 
each  port  as  it  proceeded.  This  operation  was 
confided  to  Admiral  Latouche  Treville,  who  was  an 
oflBcer  of  great  ability,  impetuous  and  persevering. 
The  movement  wes  to  commence  on  January  15, 
1804.  After  leaving  Toulon  with  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  Admiral  Latouche  Treville  was  to  be  joined  by 
one  ship  from  Cadiz  and  five  from  Rochefort  and  to 
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appear  in  the  Channel  with  sixteen.  Meanwhile, 
Admiral  Ganteaume  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
was  to  keep  about  the  same  number  of  British  ships 
employed  in  blockading  Brest. 

For  various  political  reasons,  the  execution  of  this 
movement  was  delayed  till  August,  1804,  and  wat 
then  finally  abandoned  upon  the  death,  on  August 
20,  of  Admiral  Latouche  Treville,  the  only  really 
bold  and  able  admiral  which  France  at  that  time 
possessed,  and  an  officer  in  whom  Napoleon  placed 
great  confidence.  Graviere  aeems  to  think  this  plan 
the  best  of  all  the  plans  made  by  Napoleon  at  this 
time,  as  being  both  more  direct  and  simple;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  if  the  force  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  since  any  delay  by  adverse  winds  would 
have  given  time  for  the  concentration  of  a  sufficient 
force  of  British  ships  to  defeat  its  object. 

The  success  of  such  a  combination  depended  upon 
the  speed  with  which  it  could  be  executed,  and 
during  the  sailing  period,  with  movements  dependent 
upon  the  winds,  the  time  factor  in  naval  movements 
was  largely  indefinite. 

Admiral  Latouche  Treville  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Toulon  fleet  by  Vice-Admiral  Vil- 
leneuve,  an  officer  of  forty-two  years,  who  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  in  his  ship  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile.  This  good  fortune  seems  to  have  com- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  Napoleon  who  always 
demanded  if  an  officer  wks  lucky  before  trusting  him 
with  a  difficult  enterprise.  Certainly,  as  far  as  luck 
goes,  no  officer  was  more  endowed  with  it  than  Villen- 
euve,  as  his  subsequent  career  showed,  until,  at  last, 
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fortune,  tired  of  showering  her  favours  upon  one  so 
incapable,  left  him  to  his  fate  at  Trafalgar.  He  was 
personally  brave,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  dutj 
and  the  necessities  of  his  position,  but  inclined 
always  to  magnify  both  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
and  his  own  deficiencies. 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  crowned  Emperor  in 
May,  1804,  now  formed  a  second  plan.  Vice- 
Admiral  Villeneuve  at  Toulon  and  Rear-Admiral 
Missiessy  at  Rochefort  were  to  escape  from  the 
blockade  and  rendezvous  in  the  West  Indies,  making 
a  raid  on  the  South  American  coast  and  even  seizing 
St.  Helena,  thus  drawing  the  English  ships  in 
pursuit  away  from  the  coast  of  France.  They  were 
then  to  return  and,  after  releasing  the  squadron  shut 
up  in  Ferrol,  they  were  to  cast  anchor  in  Rochefort, 
threatening  the  position  of  Admiral  Comwallis  at 
Brest  Meanwhile,  profiting  by  the  diversion  made 
by  Villeneuve  and  Missiessy,  Admiral  Ganteaume 
was  to  escape  from  Brest  and  after  making  a  descent 
on  Ireland  and  landing  there  a  military  force  was  to 
appear  off  Boulogne  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  convoy  the  flotilla  across  the  Channel. 

Of  these  three  separate  movements,  only  one 
succeeded.  Missiessy  escaped  from  Rochefort  on 
January  11,  1805,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  two  brigs  and  thirty-five  hundred 
troops,  and  after  being  detained  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
by  adverse  winds  and  without  discovery  for  thirteen 
days,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
arriving  at  Martinique  on  February  20.  He  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Dominica,  Nevis,  and  St.  Kitta, 
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exacting  in  ransoms  £27,000,  and  returned  to  Roche- 
fort,  May  20,  without  encountering  any  British 
squadron. 

Villeneuve  sailed  from  Toulon  on  January  15, 
1805,  with  a  strong  north-west  wind.  He  had  under 
his  command  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates. 
Nelson  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  was  on  the  same 
day  at  anchor  in  Maddalcna  Bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  Sardinia,  two  hundred  miles  from  Toulon  Har- 
bour. During  the  night  a  gale  arose  from  the  south- 
south-west  and  so  dispersed  and  damaged  Villene- 
uve's  fleet  that  he  returned  to  Toulon  to  refit.  After 
his  return  he  wrote  plaintively  to  Admiral  Dacres, 
Minister  of  Marine :  "  The  Toulon  Squadron 
looked  very  well  at  anchor  with  the  crews  well 
dressed  and  going  through  their  exercises,  but  when 
the  storm  came  things  were  different.  They  were 
not  exercised  for  storms."     (Graviere.) 

The  third  and  most  important  movement,  that  of 
Ganteaume  at  Brest,  failed  entirely.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  him  to  fufil  his  mission.  Thus  Napo- 
leon's second  combination  proved  abortive. 

Spain  having  on  December  12,  1804,  declared  war 
against  England,  Napoleon  had  used  all  his  influence 
and  energy  in  repairing  and  equipping  her  fleet  to 
assist  him  in  his  operations,  and  in  March,  1805,  he 
had  at  his  disposal  in  different  parts  of  France, 
Spain  and  Holland  an  available  force  of  sixty-seven 
ships  of  the  line,  but  separated  in  such  small  detach- 
ments and  all  bo  well  guarded  by  the  British 
blockading  squadrons  that  its  concentration  was 
impossible.     The  largest  squadrons  were  at  Brest 
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(21),  Ferrol  (15  combined  French  and  Spanish) 
and  Toulon  (11).  The  key  to  all  Napoleon's  com- 
binations was  to  entice  the  British  squadrons  as  far 
from  France  as  possible  and  then  to  have  his  own 
fleet  return  and  gain  command  of  the  Channel.  But 
this  was  at  the  time  only  dimly  discerned,  if  at  all. 

Villeneuve  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
Toulon.  Napoleon,  ever  ready,  now  formed  his  last 
and  grandest  combination.  According  to  this  plan 
Villeneuve  was  to  leave  Toulon  with  eleven  ships  of 
the  line  and,  collecting  one  French  and  six  Spanish 
ships  at  Cadiz,  was  to  proceed  to  join  Missiessy  with 
his  five  ships  in  the  West  Indies  thus  forming  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  battle-ships,  the  frigates  not  being 
counted.  To  this  force  was  to  be  added  the  Brest  fleet 
under  Ganteaume,  consisting  of  twenty-one  ships, 
and  the  Ferrol  fleet  consisting  of  fifteen  ships.  If  all 
the  movements  were  successful,  Napoleon  would  have 
concentrated  in  the  West  Indies  a  force  of  fifty-nine 
ships  of  the  line,  with  which  overpowering  force 
Oanteaume  was  to  return  and  appear  before  Bou 
lognc.  If  this  bold  conception  should  be  reaiiztd, 
there  was  every  chance  of  success,  and  one  can  well 
imagine  the  keen  enjoyment  with  which  Napoleon 
in  his  camp  at  Boulogne  worked  out  its  details  on 
paper. 

The  plan  was  indeed  worthy  of  his  great  genius, 
and  a  seaman  would  not  say  that  it  was  entirely 
impracticable,  although  he  might  perhaps  with 
reason,  considering  the  quality  and  want  of  sea 
practice  in  the  combined  fleet,  challenge  the  proba- 
bility of  success.   (Mahan.)     This  combination  at 
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least  followed  the  well  established  military  maxim  of 
not  concentrating  a  force  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  enemy.  It  had  been  shown  by  experience  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  keep  an  enemy's  fleet  at  all  times 
imprisoned  in  a  harbour.  Nelson's  system  of  block- 
ade, which  was  criticised  in  his  day,  was  designed 
not  so  much  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in,  as  to  lure 
them  out,  but  the  weak  point  of  his  system  was  that 
after  they  got  out  it  was  difficult  to  And  them.  While 
he  kept  his  battle-ships  in  good  condition  and  repair 
by  avoiding  the  exposure  of  actual  blockade,  Yille- 
neuve  was  enabled  to  slip  out  of  Toulon  and  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gain  a  long  start  for  the  Vest 
Indies  before  Nelson  was  aware  of  his  destination. 
In  the  present  day,  steam  would  give,  perhaps,  still 
more  advantage  to  the  blockaded  force. 

The  opening  move  m  the  last  combination  was 
made  by  Admiral  Villeneuve  who  escaped  from 
Toulon  on  March  30,  1805,  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  and,  eluding  the  observation  of  Nelson's  frigates, 
reached  Cadiz,  April  9,  and  sailed,  on  April  10,  for 
the  West  Indies,  his  force  having  been  augmented 
by  one  French  and  two  Spanish  ships.  He  reached 
Martinique  on  May  14,  where  he  was  joined  by  four 
Spanish  ships  that  had  been  left  behind  at  Cadiz, 
and  thus  had  under  his  command  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line.  The  junction,  however,  with  Missiessy'a 
five  ships,  never  took  place  owing  to  his  retm  to 
Rochefort.  Thus  an  expected  support  was  with- 
drawn and  Napoleon's  enterprise  encountered  its 
first  failure. 

Meanwhile    on    March    30,    when     Villeneuve 
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escaped  from  Toulon,  Nelson  was  275  miles  away, 
off  the  Qulf  of  Palma  at  the  southern  end  of 
Sardinia,  where  he  had  been  since  March  27  engaged 
in  watering  and  provisioning  his  ships.  The  French 
fleet  was  discovered  and  recognized  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st  by  the  two  lookout  frigates,  "  Phoebe  " 
and  "  Active."  Villeneuve  was  then  steering  south, 
intending  to  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  Balearic 
Islands. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st,  the  "  Phoebe  "  with  a 
fair  westerly  breeze,  started  to  carry  the  news  to 
Nelson,  leaving  the  "  Active  "  to  watch  the  French 
fleet.  But  the  latter  vessel  lost  sight  of  the  enemy 
during  the  night  of  the  3l8t  and  the  next  day  Ville- 
neuve, receiving  information  from  a  passing  vessel 
that  Nelson  was  off  the  southern  end  of  Sardinia, 
changed  his  course  so  as  to  pass  to  the  westward  of 
the  Balearic  Isles,  between  them  and  the  coast  of 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  course,  the 
information  received  by  Nelson  on  April  4  from  the 
captain  of  the  "  Phoebe "  was  misleading,  and, 
judging  from  the  reported  southerly  course  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  was  led  to  cover  the  approaches  to 
Egypt  by  cruising  between  Sardinia  and  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  off  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Messina. 

So,  while  Villeneuve,  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  so 
vast  as  to  be  unfathomable  to  Nelson,  was  stealing 
rapidly  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  officer 
was  jealously  guarding  the  approaches  to  the  East, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  16  that  he  heard  that 
Villeneuve's  fleet  had  been  seen  nine  days  before  500 
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miles  to  the  westward.  The  value  of  efficient 
scouting,  as  important  upon  the  sea  as  upon  the  land, 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  had  the  ''Active" 
remained  in  touch  with  the  French  fleet  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  she  would  have  been  able  to  report  to 
Nelson  Villeneuve's  change  of  course  to  the  west- 
ward, and  so  to  give  him  a  clearer  view  of  the 
situation.  The  wily  Emperor  even  caused  a  notice 
to  be  inserted  in  a  Dutch  paper  that  the  French  fleet 
had  landed  6000  men  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  French 
admiral  had  made  a  feint  of  passing  the  Straita,  but 
had  returned  along  the  African  shore,  thereby 
deceiving  Nelson. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Villeneuve'a 
movements,  Nelson  hastened  to  the  westward,  full  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  destination  of  the  enemy  and 
consumed  with  apprehension  as  to  the  results.  Until 
he  reached  Lagos,  Nelson  was  convinced  that  Ville- 
neuve  was  bound  for  Ireland.  The  idea  of  his 
going  to  the  West  Indios  never  entered  his  mind. 
He  had  not  fathomed  Napoleon's  design  but  was 
determined  to  follow  Villeneuve's  track  wherever  it 
might  lead. 

Nelson's  passage  westward  was  delayed  by  head 
winds,  and  it  was  not  until  April  30  thai  he  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  Straits.  On  May  11,  he  sailed 
for  Barbadoes  with  ten  ships  in  pursuit  of  the 
eighteen  of  the  enemy,  which  had  now  thirty-one 
days  the  start.  He  arrived  in  Barbadoes  on  June  4, 
and  was  there  joined  by  two  ships  of  Lord  Cochrane'a 
squadron,  making  his  force  twelve  ships  of  the  line. 

On  the  same  day  Villeneuve,  at  Martinique,  was 
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joined  by  Admiral  Magon  with  two  ships  from 
Rochefort  Magon  brought  with  him  from  Napoleon 
a  modification  of  the  original  plan,  based  on  the 
failure  of  Ganteaume  to  escape  from  Brest.  Accord- 
ing to  these  new  orders,  Villeneuve  was  to  wait 
thirty-five  days  after  Magon's  arrival,  and  then,  if 
Ganteaume  did  not  appear,  he  was  to  sail  direct  for 
Ferrol  where  he  would  find  fifteen  French  and 
Spanish  ships  which  with  his  own  and  Magon's 
would  make  a  total  of  thirty-five.  With  this  force  he 
was  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Brest,  and,  being  joined 
by  Ganteaume,  the  combined  force  of  fifty-six  sail  of 
the  line  was  to  enter  the  Channel. 

It  seems  now  somewhat  singular  that,  although  at 
one  time  only  one  hundred  miles  apar^,  the  distance 
separating  Barbadoes  from  Martinique,  no  accurate 
knowledge  was  obtained  by  either  Nelson  or  Ville- 
neuve of  the  other's  movements.  Nelson  was  on  the 
contrary  so  far  deceived  by  what  seemed  reliable 
information,  that  he  hastened  off  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Barbadoes  to  protect  Trinidad  from  a 
reputed  attack  by  Villeneuve.  In  all  probability, 
but  for  this  fatal  mistake,  Villeneuve's  f'-o-^  would 
never  have  returned  to  Europe  intact,  and  lUc  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  would  never  have  been  fought. 

Villeneuve  was  at  the  same  time  proceeding  north, 
and  off  Antigua,  having  captured  fourteen  merchant 
ships,  he  learned  from  his  prisoners  of  Nelson's 
presence  in  the  West  Indies.  Nelson  was  reported 
by  these  prisoners  to  have  arrived  with  fourteen 
ships  (instead  of  ten)  and  to  these  Villeneuve  added 
in  his  imagination  the  five  ships  of  Cochraue's  squad- 
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ron,  known  to  be  in  the  West  Indies.  Thus  he  cred- 
ited Nelson  with  a  force  of  nineteen  ships,  to  hit 
twenty.  He  decided,  in  view  of  this  large  British 
force,  that  he  could  best  execute  Napoleon's  designs 
by  returning  at  once  to  Europe,  and  accordingly 
started  on  June  9  on  his  return  voyage  without  wait- 
ing for  the  limit  of  time  set  for  the  arrival  of  Gau' 
teaume.  In  this  he  no  doubt  acted  wisely,  as  it  was 
no  part  of  Napoleon's  programme  to  risk  an  action 
in  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  day  before  Villeneuve 
sailed  for  Europe,  Nelson,  much  disgusted,  sailed 
north  from  Trinidad.  On  the  12th  he  was  off  An- 
tigua and  learned  of  the  departure  of  the  French 
fleet  for  Europe.  That  night  he  disembarked  the 
troops  taken  on  board  at  Barbadoes  and  on  the  13th 
sailed  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  which  he  imagined 
to  be  Villeneuve*3  destination.  Before  sailing,  how- 
ever, he  sent  the  brig  "  Curieux,"  Captain  Bettea- 
worth,  with  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  to  be  de- 
livered in  person,  and  the  dispatch  of  this  vessel, 
a  more  pawn  in  the  great  g'lme  which  was  being 
played,  resulted  in  the  first  serious  check  given  to 
Nppoleon's  designs.  Nelson  also  sent  word  of  Ville- 
neuve's  return  to  the  commanding  officers  off  Ferrol 
and  the  coast  of  France. 

Thus  Villeneuvt  and  Nelson,  after  a  game-  of  hide 
and  seek  in  the  West  Indies,  were  once  more  crossing 
the  Atlantic  on  divergent  courses,  the  former  to  the 
northward,  steering  for  Ferrol;  the  latter  more  to 
the  southward,  steering  for  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
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Nelson  did  not  even  then  fathom  the  designs  of 
Napoleon,  but  considered  Villeneuve's  movements  a 
mere  raid  for  the  purpose  of  burning  convoys  and 
laying  waste  or  ransoming  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies. He  was  much  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
that  by  his  mere  presence  he  had  saved  the  British 
West  Indian  possessions  as  well  as  over  two  hundred 
sugar-laden  ships,  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  be- 
sides driving  the  enemy  back  into  the  ever  open  arms 
of  the  British  squadrons  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 
When  one  considers  the  evil  fortune  that  had  pursued 
Nelson  from  the  day  in  which  Villeneuve  escaped 
from  Toulon,  and  the  tireless  energy  and  contagious 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  overcome  all  obstacles, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Nelson's  return  voyage  was 
made  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  mood  than  the 
outward.  It  is  true,  his  most  ardent  wish,  that  for 
action,  had  been  denied  him,  but  he  had  nevertheless 
rendered  abortive  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 

Villeneuve,  pursuing  his  course  to  the  northward 
of  the  Azores,  was  sighted  by  the  "  Curieux,"  on 
June  19,  nine  hundred  miles  north-north-east  of  An- 
tigua. Captain  Bettesworth,  carrying  a  press  of 
sail,  hurried  on  to  England,  arriving  in  Plymouth  on 
July  7.  He  delivered  his  important  news  in  London 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  On  the  9th,  orders  were 
sent  from  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  to  Cornwallis 
at  Brest  to  concentrate  the  blockading  squadrons  off 
Kochefort  and  Ferrol  under  Sir  Kobert  Calder,  and 
directing  the  latter  to  cruise  one  hundred  miles  off 
Cape  Einisterre  to  intercept  Villeneuve  and  prevent 
his  juncture  with  the  Ferrol  squadron.    So  rapidly 
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were  these  orders  executed,  owing  to  favourable 
winds,  that  Cornwallis  received  his  orders  on  July  11, 
and  on  the  15th,  eight  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Curieux  "  at  Plymouth,  the  five  ships  from  Roche- 
fort  formed  a  junction  with  the  two  under  Calder  at 
Ferrol,  and  that  officer  proceeded  with  fifteen  «hip3 
to  the  post  assigned.  The  credit  of  this  rapid  com- 
bination, showing  a  strategic  insight  of  the  highest 
order,  is  due  to  Lord  Barham,  the  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

The  concentration  was  made  none  too  soon,  for  on 
the  22nd,  a  dense  fog  suddenly  lifting,  there  was  re- 
vealed to  Calder  the  presence  of  the  French  fleet  and 
his  own  opportunity  for  immortal  glory.  He  was 
unfortunately  incapable  of  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
the  opportunity  offered,  and  allowed  outside  consid- 
erations to  interfere  with  the  plain  duty  of  the  hour. 
In  the  partial  engagement  that  ensued,  two  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  when  nightfall  and 
the  fog  put  an  end  to  the  action.  The  British  loss 
was  two  hundred  men,  and  this  was  principally  borne 
by  two  ships.  Five  or  six  of  Calder's  ships  were 
scarcely  engaged  at  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  fleets  were  sev- 
enteen miles  apart,  and  Villeneuve,  having  the 
weather  gage,  bore  down  towards  the  British  line; 
but  the  wind  failing  and  night  coming  on,  he  hauled 
his  wind  until  the  next  day.  On  the  24th  the  wind 
again  changed,  giving  Calder  the  weather  gage,  with 
power  to  renew  the  action;  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  being  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  prizes,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  should  his  fleet 
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be  damaged  and  the  squadron  at  Kochefort  and  Fe^ 
rol  escape  from  port.  "  I  could  not  hope,"  he  said, 
"  to  succeed  without  incurring  great  danger ;  I  had 
no  friendly  port  to  go  to,  and  had  the  Ferrol  and 
Rochefort  squadrons  come  out  I  must  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey."  In  the  presence  of  the  enemy  he  was 
worrying  himself  over  questions  of  strategy  instead 
of  those  of  tactics. 

Thus  was  lost  the  golden  opportunity  provided  by 
the  wise  foresight  of  Lord  Barham — lost  through  the 
mental  abstractions  of  a  really  capable  officer. 

On  the  25th  a  gale  arose,  and  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  was  thrown  into  disorder  and  sustained 
injuries  to  sails  and  spars.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
an  energetic  pursuit  and  attack  by  Calder  would 
have  resulted  in  the  complete  dispersion  or  capture 
of  the  combined  fleet:  Villeneuve,  however,  had  as 
little  liking  for  an  action  as  Calder,  and,  forced  by 
the  winds,  he  put  into  Vigo  on  July  28.  On  the 
31st  he  sailed  for  Ferrol,  but  was  met  at  the  entrance 
by  orders  not  to  enter  the  harbour.  He  therefore  took 
his  ships  to  Coruna,  an  adjacent  harbour  having  with 
Ferrol  a  common  entrance  from  the  ocean.  Twenty- 
nine  French  and  Spanish  vessels  were  now  concen- 
trated at  Ferrol,  and  Ganteaume  had  twenty-one  at 
Brest.  Between  these  two  forces  was  Cornwallis, 
off  Brest,  with  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line. 

Nelson  reached  Gibraltar  on  July  19  and  his  first 
inquiry  was  for  Villeneuve;  but  no  one  could  en- 
lighten him.  He  went  on  shore  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years.  After  replenishing  his  fleet  with  pro- 
visions and  water,  Nelson,  still  in  ignorance  of  Vil- 
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leneuve's  movements,  steered  to  the  northward  and 
on  August  15  joined  Cornwallis  ofE  Brest,  -when  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
his  departure  from  the  West  Indies  on  June  13. 
Leaving  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  with  Cornwallis, 
Nelson  with  the  "Victory"  and  "Superb"  pro- 
ceeded to  Plymouth  where  he  struck  his  flag  and 
went  ashore  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  rest. 

On  August  1,  1805,  the  net  results  of  all  Napol- 
eon's final  plan  of  operation,  begun  at  Toulon  on 
March  30,  was  the  junction  of  the  Toulon  and  Fer- 
rol  squadrons.  Two  out  of  three  of  his  combina- 
tions had  failed.  The  Eochefort  squadron  had 
failed  to  join  Villeneuve  and  Ganteaume  had  failed 
to  escape  from  Brest.  He  now  had  a  force  of  twen- 
ty-nine ships  at  Ferrol,  with  a  possible  addition  of 
five  from  Eochefort,  and  twenty-one  at  Brest. 
These  forces,  which,  united,  represented  fifty-five 
ships  of  the  line,  were  separated  by  only  350  miles, 
the  distance  between  Ferrol  and  Brest.  Between 
them  lay  Cornwallis  with  a  force  of  thirty-five 
ships,  being  thus  superior  to  either  of  the  French 
fleets.  Holding  the  interior  position,  he  could,  bar- 
ring accidents,  command  the  situation. 

The  chances  were  thus  against  the  French,  when 
by  a  serious  tactical  blunder  Cornwallis  threw 
away  his  advantage  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  On  August  17,  hearing  that  Villen- 
euve had  sailed  from  Coruna  with  twenty-seven 
ships,  Cornwallis  detached  Calder  with  eighteen 
ships  to  meet  him,  keeping  at  Brest  only  sixteen. 
He  thus  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  divided  hia 
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force  auu  gave  to  Villeneuve  the  opportunity  of  de- 
feating him  in  detail.  Napoleon  etigmatized  thie 
division  of  the  British  force  as  a  glaring  blunder, 
blaming  Cornwallis  for  committing  it  and  Vil- 
leneuve for  not  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Villeneuve  did  indeed  sail  fromCorunaon  August 
13  with  twenty-nine  ships  and  made  a  weak  effort 
to  reach  Brest;   but  the  winds   were  strong  and 
adverse,  his  fleet  was  damaged  and  he  was  falsely 
informed  by  a  Danish  vessel  that  a  British  fleet  of 
twenty-four  sail  was  at  hand.     Losing  sight  of  the 
great  enterprise  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  his 
resolut'on  broke  down,  and,  turning  southward,  he 
took  refuge  on  August  20  in  Cadiz  where  he  was 
promptly    blockaded    by    twenty-six    British    ships 
under  Collmgwood.     Gravi^re  thus  describes   Vil- 
leneuve's    character:      "Villeneuve    with    anxious 
glances,  was  always  anticipating  disaster— a  coward 
m  head  but  not  in  heart." 

Thus  ended  Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
England.  It  was  grand  beyond  conception  and 
worthy  of  a  better  fat- ;  but  when  the  concentration  in 
the  West  Indies  failed  and  Nelson,  like  a  sleuth 
hound,  got  upon  Villeneuve's  track,  driving  him  back 
to  Europe,  the  chances  of  success  were  gone. 

On  August  22,  two  days  after  Villeneuve's  arrival 
at  Cadiz,  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  his  retreat  and 
gazing  with  impatience  at  the  horizon,  wrote  to  him 
at  Brest:  " I  hope  that  you  have  arrived  at  Brest. 
Sail !  Do  not  lose  a  moment,  and  with  our  united 
squadrons  enter  the  channel.  England  is  ours."  To 
Ganteaume  at  Brest  on  the  same  day  he  wrote:  "  Do 
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not  allow  Villeneuve  to  lo3e  a  single  day  in  order 
that,  profiting  by  my  superiority  of  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  you  may  put  to  sea  at  once  and  fulfil  your 
mission.  Sail,  and  come  here.  We  will  avenge  six 
centuries  of  insult  and  shame." 

When  Napoleon  heard  of  Villeneuve's  arrival  at 
Cadiz,  he  wes  furious  with  rage  at  the  final  failure 
of  his  plans  for  the  invasion.  Closing  his  spy-glass 
he  exclaimed:  "What  a  fleet!  What  sacrifices  for 
nothing!  What  an  admiral!"  He  prepared  with 
his  own  hands  seven  specifications  against  Villeneuve 
wherein  he  had  failed  in  his  duty. 

Nelson,  who  perhaps  more  tnan  any  other  person 
had  borne  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  thia 
trying  period,  was  now  enjoying  a  well  merited  rest 
at  Merton  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved  best  in  the 
world  and  preparing  for  that  last  act  in  this  mighty 
drama  in  which  he  was  by  his  death  and  victory  to 
emblazon  the  page  of  glory  with  his  name  and  to 
enshrine  it  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
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When  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  Villeneuve*8 
return  to  Cadiz,  abandoned  his  idea  of  invading 
England  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  continent, 
he  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  Villeneuve  to 
leave  Cadiz  and  co-operate  with  the  French  army  in 
southern  Italy.  Baulked  by  fate  in  the  "grandest 
scheme  which  ever  emanated  from  his  genius " 
(Gravidre),  Napoleon  still  desired  to  dominate  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  with  his 
sea  power.  He  thought  it  unlikely  that  England 
could  immediately  concentrate  in  front  of  Cadiz  a 
force  equal  to  his  own. 

The  British  Admiralty  were  indeed  under  great 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  further  movements  of 
Villeneuve's  fleet,  which  had  seemed  to  increase  as  if 
by  magic  with  every  move.  It  started  from  Toulon 
with  eleven  ships;  returned  from  the  West  Indiea 
with  twenty;  sailed  from  Coruna  with  twenty-nine, 
and  was  now  at  Cadiz  with  thirty-five.  From 
August  13,  1805,  when  Villeneuve  sailed  from 
Coruna,  until  September  2,  when  Blackwood  in  the 
"  Euryalus "   brought  the  news  that  the   missing 
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French  fleet  had  turned  up  in  Cadiz,  England  had 
experienced  a  fever  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
This  was  not  in  any  way  lessened  hy  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  on  August  17  Cornwallis  had 
imperilled  the  defence  of  England  hy  dividing  his 
force  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  thus  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  latter  to  fall  upon  the  detachments 
in  detail  with  en  overpowering  force,  or,  eluding 
hoth,  to  appear  in  the  channel  and  convoy  the  great 
flotilla  to  the  English  co- 

Blackwood's  news  ha  1  England  from  this 

particular  anxiety,  hut  s  still  reason  for  deep 

concern  as  to  the  furtL  ^eme^.ta  of  the  French 

and  Spanish  fleet,  since  it  was  uA  to  he  supposed 
that  Napoleon  would  allow  so  large  a  hody  of  ships 
to  remain  idle  in  port.  That  hlockades  were  not 
entirely  effective  had  heen  repeatedly  proven  by 
experience.  Indeed  the  Rochefort  squadron  seems  to 
have  left  and  entered  that  port  almost  with  impunity. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  strategic  policy  of  England  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  to  augment  the  blockading  squadron  off 
Cadiz  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

When,  therefore.  Nelson,  tearing  himself  away 
from  the  joys  of  Merton,  followed  Blackwood  to 
London  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Admiralty,  he 
was  received  by  Lord  Barham  with  open  arms.  The 
British  government  had  at  last  learned  to  treat 
Nelson  with  the  distinction  that  his  brilliant  services 
so  richly  deserved.  His  name  alone  was  held  to  be 
half  the  battle.  "  Choose,"  said  Lr  -d  Barham,  "  the 
officers  you  would  like  to  have  under  your  orders." 
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"Choose  them  yourself,  my  Lord,"  replied  Nelson. 
"  The  sar  J  spirit  animates  the  whole  navy.  You 
cannot  go  wrong." 

Nelson  left  England  on  September  14  and  reached 
Cadiz  on  the  28th.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  CoUingwood  and  all  the  commanding  officers. 
The  next  day,  the  29th,  was  his  forty-seventh  birth- 
day, and  the  welcomes  and  congratulations  received 
by  Nelson  on  this  occasion  gladdened  his  heart.  He 
.'ndeed  possessed  that  attribute  of  true  heroism,  the 
ability  to  laugh  and  smile  in  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  to  carry  lightly  great  responsibilities. 

^Nelson  invited  all  of  the  commanding  officers  to 
dine  with  him,  half  the  first  day  and  half  the  second. 
On  the  third  day  he  dined  alone  with  his  life-long 
friend,  CoUingwood,  now  second  in  command  of  the 
fleet.  These  two  men  were  distinctly  opposite  in 
temperament,  CoUingwood  being  rigid,  conscientious 
and  austere,  carrying  his  official  burdens  with  a 
serious  mien;  while  Nelson  was  gay,  light-hearted 
and  enthusiastic,  and  enjoyed  cultivating  cordial 
relations  with  those  around  him.  Each  admired  in 
the  other  those  characteristics  wanting  in  himself. 
Although  Nelson  had  passed  over  CoUingwood  in  the 
rapidity  of  his  promotion,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
jealousy  between  them,  and  the  two  heroes  sat  down 
to  what  was  perhaps  their  last  dinner  together, 
rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  they  were  once  more  to  be 
associated  in  what  promised  to  be  a  great  combat. 

Nelson  discussed  with  CoUingwood  and  his  com- 
manding officers  bis  proposed  plan  of  action,  showing 
them,  as  it  was     '^^ed,  the  "  Nelson  touch,"  and 
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preparing  them  beforehand  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  because  on  the  day  of  battle 
signals  were,  in  his  eyes,  of  but  little  use. 

Nelson's  plan  of  battle  was  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Villeneuve  would  receive  the  attack  in 
one  long  line  of  battle,  the  "  ancient  order,"  as  one 
writer  calls  it,  extending  in  the  present  case,  five  or 
six  miles  from  van  to  rear.  The  British  fleet,  which, 
including  expected  reinforcer'  s,  was  estimated  at 
forty  shij  of  the  line,  was  to  ie  arranged  in  two 
lines  of  sixteen  ships  each,  with  a  r.derve  squadron  of 
eight  fast  sailing  two-deckers  which  could  be  added, 
as  occasion  demanded,  to  either  line.  Collingwood, 
with  sixteen  ships,  was  to  cut  off  the  twelve  rear  ships 
of  the  enemy,  and  Nelson  was  to  pierce  the  line  near 
the  centre.  The  van  of  the  allied  fleet  was  not  to  be 
attacked  at  all,  and  reliance  was  placed  upon  its 
probable  inability  to  render  any  assista  .cj  to  the 
centre  and  rear  before  these  should  be  dest  jyed,  or 
the  not  improbable  chance  of  its  avoiding  action 
altogether.  Nelson  designed  that  his  attacking 
squadrons  should  be  one-fourth  superior  to  the 
portion  of  the  enemy's  fleet  cut  off.  The  plan  was 
simple  and  effective  and  would  bring  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  to  bear  upon  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line. 

In  his  order  to  the  fleet  Nelson  states :    "  When  I 

shall  have  made  known  my  intentions  to  my  second 

in  command,  the  entire  and  absolute  direction  of  his 

column  will  be  left  to  him.    It  is  for  him  to  conduct 

the  attack  as  he  sees  best ;  it  is  for  him  to  follow  up 

his  advantages  until  he  shall  have  taken  or  destroyed 

the  ships  he  has  cut  off.    /  will  take  care  that  the 
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other  enemy's  ships  do  not  in'  rrupt  him.  As  for  the 
captaiDS,  if  during  the  battlt  ^y  signals  cannot  be 
seen  or  perfectly  understood,  no  captain  can  do  very 
wrong,  if  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an 
enemy." 

While  Nelson  was  discussing  with  his  captains  his 
plan  of  tactics  for  the  approaching  battle,  Villeneuve 
in  Cadiz  was  studying  to  receive  Nelson's  attack. 
He  at  first  determined  to  keep  twelve  ships,  under 
Admiral  Gravina,  ai  a  squadron  of  reserve,  on  one 
side  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  ready  to  support  any 
portion  of  his  line  that  should  be  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. But  the  English  fleet  having  increased  in 
numbers,  he  decided  to  throw  this  reserve  into  the 
regular  line,  placing  it  in  the  van.  Villeneuve  seems 
to  have  anticipated  correctly  Nelson's  plan  of  Etta"k, 
predicting  that  the  latter  would  refuse  an  ar^.  ,/y 
duel  in  parallel  lines  of  battle,  and  would  endeavour 
to  cut  through  his  line  and  surround  his  rear. 

Villeneuve  saw  with  rearon  that  with  the  raw  and 
untrained  fleet  under  his  command  it  would  be 
impossible  to  execute  unexpected  combinations  and 
rapid  concentrations.  Naval  manoeuvres  are  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  be  practicable  for  a  fleet  which 
has  not  been  well  drilled  in  their  performance.  They 
require  a  fine  coup  d'ceil  and  a  precision  of  movement 
that  call  for  qualities  such  as  the  best  officers  do  not 
always  possess  and  even  those  who  do  may  get  rusty 
by  a  .jng  stay  in  port.  (Graviere.)  Eather  than 
try  any  doubtful  experiments,  Villeneuve  therefore 
contented  himself  with  the  "  ancient  order,"  the 
single  line  of  battle  with  which  a^^     ere  familiar. 
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Although  this  formation  extended  his  fleet  over  the 
sea  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  it  gave  each  vessel 
the  free  use  of  her  broadside,  and  by  it  he  retained 
the  power  to  double  upon  the  enemy  without  con- 
fusion. 

In  bis  general  order  Villeneuve  stated:  "  All  the 
efforts  of  our  ships  should  be  directed  to  the  support 
of  those  attacked  and  to  closing  around  the  Admiral. 
It  is  much  more  by  his  own  courage 
and  love  of  glory  that  each  captain  should  be  dir- 
ected, than  by  the  signals  of  the  Admiral,  who,  being 
himself  engaged  and  surrounded  by  smoke,  may  not 
have  the  power  of  making  any.  .  .  .  Every 
captain  who  is  not  under  fire  is  out  of  his  station, 
and  a  signal  made  to  remind  him  will  be  a  atain  upon 
his  honour." 

Thus  both  Nelson  and  Villeneuve  expressed  in 
noble  language  the  obligation  devolving  upon  every 
captain  to  seek  the  enemy,  whether  with  or  without 
orders,  the  most  important  principle  of  naval  tactics. 

While  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  combined 
fleet.  Nelson  kept  the  main  body  of  his  own  fleet  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Cadiz. 
Successive  reinforcements  had  at  last  raised  his 
force  to  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates. 
The  frigates  and  brigs,  under  Captain  Blackwood  in 
the  "  Euryalus,"  kept  watch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  an<?  -  chain  of  line-of-battle  ships  connected 
him  by  signal  with  Nelson.  By  this  arrangement, 
Nelson,  though  far  at  sea  and  out  of  sight  of  the  en- 
emy, was  kept  informed  night  and  day  of  the  enemy's 
movements.    Villeneuve  had  twice  given  Nelson  the 
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slip  at  Toulon,  and  the  latter  was  detennined  not  to 
have  a  repetition  of  that  experience.  His  post  was 
sufficiently  far  to  the  westward  of  Cadiz  to  make  him 
safe  from  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore  in  the  case  of 
westerly  gales,  and  with  easterly  winds  he  could 
manoeuvre  for  position. 

Before  the  battle  kelson  was  obliged  to  send  six  of 
his  ships  under  Admiral  Louis  to  Gibraltar  for  water 
and  provisions.  He  hoped  they  would  return  before 
Villeneuve  came  out,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 

Meanwhile,  Villeneuve  in  Cadiz  was  having  a 
hard  time  in  preparing  his  vessels  for  sea.  Provi- 
sions were  scarce,  desertions  many,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  on  shore  were  lukewarm  and  disaffected. 
He  was  ably  seconded,  however,  by  Vice-Admiral 
Gravina,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  division  of 
the  fleet. 

Villeneuve  had  orders  from  Napoleon  to  attack 
without  hesitation  and  bring  on  a  decisive  action  "  if 
he  found  the  enemy  in  inferior  force ; "  but  having 
no  confidence  that  Villeneuve  would  carry  out  his 
instructions,  the  Emperor  privately  despatched  Vice- 
Admiral  Rosily  from  Paris  to  supersede  him.  Rosily 
had  orders,  if  he  found  the  combined  fleet  still  in 
Cadiz,  to  assume  command  and  send  Villeneuve  to 
Paris  "  to  account  for  his  conduct." 

When  Rosily  reached  Madrid  his  carriage  broke 
down,  thus  causing  a  delay  in  his  journey,  and 
Villeneuve,  learning  of  his  approach  and  of  his 
orders,  and  being  informed  at  the  same  time  that 
Nelson  had  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  fleet  by 
detaching  six  ships  to  Gibraltar,  sent  hastily  for 
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Admiral  Gravina  and,  after  consulting  with  him, 
made  signal  to  the  fleet  to  pvepare  for  sea.  Between 
the  alternative  of  going  home  to  answer  Napoleon's 
charges  of  misconduct  and  going  out  to  meet  Nelson, 
he  preferred  the  latter. 

The  movement  of  the  combined  fleet  began  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  19,  and 
Nelson,  forty  miles  away,  was  informed  of  it  at  half 
past  nine,  an  example  of  efficient  communication  at 
sea  which  can  hardly  be  excelled  at  the  present  time. 
Knowing  that  Villeneuve,  should  he  enter  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  first,  would  have  a  chance  to  escape, 
Nelson  at  once  left  his  cruising  ground  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cadiz,  and  steered  towards  the  Straits.  On 
the  morning  of  October  20th,  he  was  a  few  leagues 
from  Cape  Spartel,  lying  to  and  waiting  for  the 
enemy. 

Owing  to  a  calm  and  a  contrary  current  the  vessels 
of  the  allied  fleet  came  slowly  out  oi  port,  so  that  by 
the  evening  of  the  19th  only  eight  had  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  harbour  passages.  During  the 
night  of  the  19th  the  weather  became  overcast  and 
seemed  to  threaten  a  southwest  gale.  It  was  a  busy 
and  a  trying  night  for  Blackwood  and  his  scouts,  who 
were  now  dealing  with  a  moving  foe,  the  duties  of 
observation  being  thus  made  much  more  difficult. 
Throughout  the  night,  guns  and  rockets  were  firing 
and  blue  lights  were  burning  from  the  British  scouts, 
telling  Nelson  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  20th  of  October, 
broke  with  a  fresh  wind  from  the  S.  S.  W.  and 
weather  rough  and  rainy.     By  ten  o'clock  in  tho 
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morning  the  last  ship  of  the  combined  fleet  was  out 
of  Oadiz.  There  were  in  all  thirty-three  ships  of  the 
line,  eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spanish,  and  thej 
stood  to  the  northward  to  gain  an  offing.  During 
the  day  and  the  night  of  the  20th,  Nelson  kept  in 
touch  with,  but  out  of  sight  of,  the  enemy's  fleet, 
fearing  that  they  might,  if  hard  pressed,  again  take 
refuge  in  Cadiz.  He  did  not  know  that  the  presence 
in  that  port  of  Vice-Admiral  Bosily  made  it  more 
ruinous  for  Villeneuve  to  return  than  to  remain  and 
fight.  At  daylight  on  the  momiug  of  the  21st,  the 
two  hostile  fleets  were  about  ten  miles  apart,  the 
allied  fleet  to  leeward  in  line  of  battle  on  the  star- 
board tack  heading  southwest,  the  British  fleet  to 
windward  steering  north-by-east  with  a  light  breeze 
from  west-north-west  The  centre  of  the  allied  fleet 
bore  at  this  time  east-by-south  from  the  centre  of  the 
British  fleet.     (James.) 

It  was  a  fite  day  in  Nelson's  family  on  account  of 
the  distinguished  part  taken  by  his  uncle  nearly  half 
a  century  previous  in  Captain  Forrest's  action  in  the 
West  Indies.  Nelson  had  often  expressed  a  desire 
to  celebrate  this  anniversary  with  a  victory  and  was 
now  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  gratifying  his 
long  felt  desire. 

At  6:40  A.  M.  Nelson  formed  his  fleet  into  two 
columns  and  steered  east.  The  northernmost  column, 
consisting  of  eleven  ships,  was  led  by  Nelson  in  the 
"  Victory,"  and  the  southernmost  column,  consisting 
of  fifteen  ships,  was  led  by  CoUingwood  in  the 
*'  Royal  Sovereign."  One  ship,  the  "  Africa,"  had 
separated  during  the  night  from  the  fleet  and  was  not 
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in  this  formation.  The  two  columns  were  about  a 
mile  apart.  In  answer  to  this  formation  of  attack, 
Villeneuve  at  8 :30  made  signal  to  his  fleet  to  wear 
together  and  form  line  in  close  order  on  the  port  tack, 
heading  to  the  north  and  east,  thereby  bringing  Ca- 
diz on  his  lee  bow  and  about  twenty  miles  distant. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  this  manoeuvre  was 
completed,  and  owing  to  the  light  airs,  the  heavy 
swell  and  the  inexperience  of  some  of  the  captains  it 
was  very  imperfectly  performed.  The  result  was 
that  the  line,  instead  of  being  straight,  was  rather 
crescent-shaped,  the  convexity  to  leeward,  and  the 
ships  were  in  some  cases  to  windward  and  in  other 
cases  to  leeward  of  their  proper  stations,  and  were  in 
places  two  and  three  deep. 

The  British  ships,  with  studding-sails  set,  ap- 
proached very  slowly,  their  speed  being  only  about 
three  knots  an  hour.  Modern  naval  warfare  with  its 
quick  moving  ships  knows  of  no  such  breathing  space 
before  battle.  It  is  now  a  sight  and  a  dash  and  the 
commander-in-chief  who  hesitates  is  lost.  The  im- 
portance tp  a  fleet  of  preparation,  drill  and  instant 
control  is  now  greater  than  ever. 

During  this  slow  approach  Nelson  walked  the  deck 
with  Blackwood  and  Hardy,  speculating  on  the  result 
of  the  impending  battle.  Hardy  said  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  thought  that  fourteen  ships  would 
make  a  glorious  victory.  "  No,"  replied  Nelson,  *''  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty."  The 
captains  begged  Nelson  to  remove  the  stars  and  de- 
corations from  his  coat  or  to  cover  them  so  that  they 
might  not  become  a  target  for  the  enemy's  marksmen. 
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"No,"  replied  Nelson,  "in  honour  I  gained  them 
and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them."  Two  of  Nel- 
son's battleships  were  commanded  by  their  first  lieu- 
tenants, the  ca|;tains  having  been  ordered  home  as 
witnesses  on  Sir  Bobert  Calder's  trial.  Blackwood 
made  a  request  to  be  given  command  of  one  of 
them ;  but  Nelson  declined  to  grant  it,  claiming  that 
the  first  lieutenants  who  had  worked  hard  and  trained 
the  ships'  companies  were  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
succeeding  to  the  command. 

The  gap  between  the  opposing  fleets  was  fast  clos- 
ing when,  at  about  11 :  30,  Nelson  made  his  memo- 
rable signal,  "  England  expects  that  every  man  will 
do  his  duty,"  which  was  received  throughout  the 
fleet  with  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  There  is  a  lofty 
and  concentrated  patriotism  about  this  last  order, 
soon  to  be  sealed  with  his  blood,  which  thoroughly 
represents  the  elevation  of  feeling  which  animated 
Nelson  when  going  into  action  and  its  brief  eloquence 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm  illumine  to  this  day  the 
dry  page  of  history  with  the  bright  light  of  Nelson's 
genius. 

Collingwood,  in  the  "  Boyal  Sovereign,"  was  first 
in  action  and  at  12 :  10  passed  under  the  stem  of  the 
112-gun  ship,  the  "  Santa  Anna,"  bearing  the  flag 
of  Vice-Admiral  Alava.  He  delivered  in  passing  a 
terrific  raking  fire,  each  gun  double  charged,  which 
swept  her  decks  and  killed  or  wounded  400  of  her 
crew.  As  Collingwood  plunged  into  the  enemy's 
line  and  the  "  Boyal  Sovereign  "  became  lost  in  the 
smoke  of  battle,  Xelson,  not  yet  engaged,  said  to 
Hardy,  "See  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood, 
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takes  his  ship  into  action."  CoUingwood  was  the 
game  moment  saying  to  his  flag-captain :  What 
would  not  Nelson  give  to  be  here  now."  Some  one 
remonstrated  with  Captain  Rotheram  of  the  "  Royal 
Sovereign  "  because  he  wore  his  cocked  hat  into  ac- 
tion. "  O,  let  me  alone,"  said  he.  "  I  always  have 
fought  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  I  always  will." 

At  12 :  20  the  "  Victory  "  arrived  within  gun-shot 
and  Blackwood  and  the  other  frigate  captains  took 
leave  of  Nelson  and  returned  to  their  ships.  Black- 
wood in  parting  seized  the  Admiral's  hand  and  said 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  see  him  again,  and  in  possession 
of  twenty  prizes.  "  God  bless  you,  Blackwood," 
replied  Nelson,  "but  I  shall  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

The  "  Victory  "  was  under  fire  forty  minutes  be- 
fore she  pierced  the  allied  line.  Her  mizzen  topmast 
had  been  shot  away,  her  wheel  shattered  and  she  had 
lost  fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  two  hundred  guns  thundering  against  her, 
she  bore  majestically  along  as  if  propelled  by  fate, 
heading  for  Villeneuve's  flag-ship, the  "  Bucentaure." 
Just  ahead  of  the  "  Bucentaure "  was  the  Spanish 
four-decker,  the  "  Santissi^ia  Trinidad,"  of  130 
guns,  the  largest  vessel  afloat  at  that  time,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Cisneros.  Close  astern  was 
the  " Redoutable,"  74,  while  the  "Neptune,"  80, 
was  close  to  leeward.  This  group  of  four  ships  was 
BO  closely  united  that  Hardy  found  no  ope uiug  for 
breaking  through  wi<'iOut  running  on  board  of  one 
of  thc-u  and  informed  Nelson  of  the  fact.  "  Choose 
which  you  please,"  said  Nelson,  "  I  J  ave  it  to  you, 
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we  cannot  help  it."  Hardy  determined  to  run  on 
board  the  "  Bedoutable."  At  1  p.  ic.,  passing  under 
the  stem  of  the  '' Bucentaure "  within  pistol-shot, 
he  gave  her  such  a  broadside  that  twenty  of  her  guns 
were  dismounted  and  her  decks  filled  with  killed  and 
wounded  ;  then  putting  his  helm  to  port  he  ran 
aboard  the  "  Bedoutable."  Then  ensued  a  most  re- 
markable conflict  between  the  English  three-decker  of 
100  guns  and  the  French  two-decker  of  74  gims. 
The  crew  of  the  "  Redoutable  "  sustained  the  unequal 
contest  without  flinching,  and  the  fire  from  the  three 
tops,  supplemented  by  hand  grenades,  played  deadly 
havoc  on  the  spar  deck  of  the  "  Victory."  At  1 :  30 
Nelson,  conspicuous  by  the  decorations  upon  his  uni- 
form, was  walking  the  quarter-deck  w)*h  Hardy, 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  from  the  *'  Kedou- 
table's  mizzen  top,  about  fifty  yards  away,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  with  his  hand  touching  the  deck.  To 
Hardy,  who  ran  to  his  assistance,  he  said,  "  They 
have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy  ;  my  backbone  is 
shot  through."  Hardy,  in  great  grief,  directed  that 
he  be  carried  below,  covering  his  face  with  a  handker- 
chief so  that  the  crew  might  not  be  disheartened  by 
the  sight.  Upon  examination,  the  surgeon.  Dr. 
Beatty,  found  that  the  ball  had  penetrated  from  the 
shoulder  through  the  chest  into  the  spine,  and  that 
the  wound  was  mortal.  His  lower  extremities  were 
paralyzed,  his  breathing  was  difficult  and  he  suffered 
intense  pain.  There  lay  the  hero  in  dying  agony 
far  down  in  the  dimly  lighted  interior  of  his  ship, 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying,  while  the  roar 
of  the  battle,   the  crash  of  broadsides,   the  cries 
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of  the  wounded  and  the  cheers  of  the  crew,  <iounded, 
as  from  an  organ,  a  battle  requirm  to  his  departing 
soul.  Did  ever  hero  make  entrance  into  Valhalla 
with  5  more  appropriate  accompaniment  ? 

The  battle  between  the  "  Victory  "  and  the  "  Ee- 
doutable"  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury. 
Seeing  the  spar  deck  of  the  "  Victory  "  nearly  de- 
serted, Captain  Lucas  of  the  "  Redoutable  "  attempt- 
ed to  board,  and  a  midshipman  and  four  sailors  ac- 
tually reached  the  "  Victory's  "  deck  by  the  aid  of  her 
spare  anchor.     Efforts  were  now  made  to  lower  the 
main  yard  of  the  "Redoutable"  so  as  to  form  a 
bridge  for  the  boarders.    At  this  moment,  while  the 
spar  deck  of  the  "Redoutable"  was  crowded  with 
the  assembled  boarders,  the  "  Temeraire,"  98,  Cap- 
tain Harvey,  ranged  up  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
"  Victory,"  and  fired  a  withering  broadside  into  the 
French  ship.     The  slaughter  was  tremendous,  two 
hundred  of  the  heroic  crew  being  killed  or  wounded 
by  this  one  broadside.     The   "Temeraire"   then 
closed  with  the  "  Redoutable,"  and  the  French  74, 
thus  locked  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  two  British 
ships,  her  main  and  mizzen  masts  gone,  her  hull 
riddled  and  her  rudder  destroyed,  maintained  for  a 
short  time  the  unequal  contest.    She  had  twenty  guns 
dismounted  and  nearly  all  her  oflScers  slain,  a  truly 
desperate  and  gallant  defence  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  reflecting  great  credit  upon  her  commanding 
officer,  Captain  Lucas,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
survive  the  slaughter  on  board  his  ship.    At  1 :  55  she 
surrendered.    Out  of  a  crew  of  622  men  only  123 
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remained  uninjured.  They  had  fought  a  good  fi^t 
and  shown  themselves  not  unworthy  antagonists. 

Wliile  the  "  T6m6raire  "  was  thus  engaged  along^ 
side  of  the  "  Redoutable  "  she  was  attacked  by  the 
"  Fougueux,"  74,  which  latter  vessel  ran  on  board  of 
her,  and  so  this  battle  presented  the  singular  spectaclo 
of  four  vessels,  two  French  and  two  English,  along- 
side of  each  other,  in  desperate  conflict.  The 
"  fighting  T^meraire  "  carried  the  "  Fougueux  "  by 
boarding,  after  inflicting  upon  her  a  frightful  loss 
with  her  broadside. 

The  other  ships  of  Nelson's  column  slowly  followed 
the  "  Temeraire  "  into  action,  engaging  the  nearest 
ships  of  the  allied  fleet  as  they  came  up.  The 
"Neptune,"  "Conqueror,"  "Leviathan"  and 
*'  Africa  "  surrounded  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
flag-ships,  the  "  Bucentaure  "  and  the  "  Santissima 
Trinidad,"  pouring  upon  them  a  most  destructive 
fire.  In  a  short  time  both  ships  were  dismasted.  The 
"  Bucentaure  "  surrendered  to  the  "  Conqueror  "  and 
the  "  Santissima  Trinidad  "  dropped  to  leeward,  a 
dismasted  and  helpless  wreck.  After  the  battle,  at 
5 :30,  a  prize  crew  was  put  on  board  of  her  and  she 
was  ta  en  in  tow  by  the  "  Prince." 

At  1:50,  before  the  "  Bucentaure's "  mast  fell, 
Villeneuve  had  made  signal  to  the  van  to  wear 
together  and  come  to  his  assistance,  and  this  signal 
had  been  understood  and  repeated  by  Bear-Admiral 
Dumanoir,  in  the  "Formidable,"  who  commanded 
the  van.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  this 
manoeuvre  was  but  slowly  executed,  and  when  at  last 
the  van  came  sailing  down  the  line  in  two  columns, 
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one  to  windward  and  one  to  leeward,  the  latter 
leading  directly  for  the  "  Bucentaure,"  they  found 
the  rear  ships  ri  Nelson's  column  freshly  arrived  and 
ready  to  receive  thera.  Three  of  the  fourteen  van 
ships  were  captured,  the  "  Intr^pide,"  "  San  Augus- 
tino  "  and  "  Neptune ;  "  the  remaining  seven  escaped. 
Four  vessels  followed  Dumanoir  to  windward  and 
were  subsequently  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
three  fled  to  leeward,  joining  Vice-Admiral  Gravina 
in  his  flight  to  Cadiz.  As  Nelson  had  predicted,  none 
of  them  interrupted  Collingwood  in  his  action  with 
the  allied  rear. 

The  "  Royal  Sovereign,"  after  delivering  her  port 
broadside  close  under  the  stem  of  the  "  Santa  Anna  " 
followed  it  immediately  with  her  starboard  broadside 
into  the   French   74,   the   "Fougueux,"   and  then 
pulling  her  helm  to  starboard,  ranged  up  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  '*  Santa  Anna."  While  thus  engaged 
the  "  Victory  "  was  assailed  bow  and  stern  and  on  her 
starboard  by  four  vessels  of  the  allied  fleet,  which 
unequal  contest  continued  for  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  "  Belleisle,"  "  Mars  "  and  other  vessels  of  Col- 
lingwood's  coli  an  came  to  her  assistance.    After  two 
hours'  hard  fighting  the  "  Santa  Anna  "  surrendered 
to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign."  Both  ships  were  unman- 
ageable and  lay  helplessly  wallowing  in  the  wreckage 
of  their  masts  and  yards.    The  ''  Santa  Anna  "  was 
completely  dismasted.    The  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  lost 
her  mainmast  and  her  foremast  and  was  so  badly 
wounded  as  to  be  tottering  and  useless.  Vice- Admiral 
Alava  was  mortally  wounded.     The  "  Royal  Sover- 
eign "    lost    140   officers    and   men   in   killed    and 
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wounded  (James.)  Collingwood's  unsupported  dash 
into  the  midst  of  the  allied  fleet  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  deeds  in  this  mighty  battle  and  well  merited 
the  admiration  of  Nelsou  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  "  Bellelsle  "  following  the  "  Royal  Sovereign" 
into  action  at  12 :16  soon  became  isolated  among  the 
enemy's  vessels  and  was  entirely  dismasted.  Her 
port  battery  was  completely  masked  by  the  wreck  of 
her  two  masts  and  sails  and  she  was  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  the  "  Achille,"  "Aigle"  and  "Neptune." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  her  sLattered  and  helpless 
condition,  she  held  out  heroically,  nailing  an  ensign 
to  the  stump  of  her  mizzen  mast,  until  the  arrival  of 
frien<  ^  released  her  from  her  desperate  situation. 
To  the  leading  vessels  of  an  end  on  attack  such  a  fate 
was  almost  inevitable.  She  had,  however,  drawn  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  from  the  approaching  English 
vessels,  and  although  during  the  melee  which  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  column,  she 
floated  helplessly  upon  the  waters  an  interested  but 
idle  spectator,  ahe  had  nobly  borne  her  part  in  the 
fray. 

The  succeeding  vessels  of  Collingwood's  column 
arrived  successively  in  action,  engaging  the  vessels  of 
the  allied  rear  wherever  found.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  each  individual 
ship. 

The  action,  which  had  commenced  about  noon, 
arrived  at  its  height  at  1 :30  p.  m.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle  was  borne  by  the  leading  half  of  each  column. 
The  "  Dreadnaught,"  "  Prince,"  "  Defence,"  "Thun- 
derer," "  Swiftsure  "  and  "  Polyphemus,"  the  rear 
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vewelB  of  CoUingwood's  column,  did  not  get  into  •©• 
tion  until  about  3  r.  u.,  three  hours  after  the  "  Royal 
Sovereign/'  by  which  time  the  enemy's  fire  had  begun 
to  slacken.  They  formed,  however,  an  invaluable 
reserve  and  finidied  up  what  was  left.  By  live 
o'clock  the  battle  was  over.  At  this  time,  of  the  35 
French  and  Spanish  ships  which  in  the  morning  had 
so  proudly  offered  battle  to  the  English  fleet,  eleven 
were  escaping  towards  Cadiz,  four  were  following 
Dumanoir  to  seaward,  and  seventeen  had  surrendered. 
The  "Achille"  had  blown  up  after  a  gallant  and 
desperate  resistance:  eight  ships  were  wholly  dis- 
mantled, and  eight  partially.  In  the  English 
squadron  the  "Royal  Sovereign,"  "  T6m6raire," 
"Belleisle,"  "  Tonnant,"  "  Co  ssus,"  "Belle- 
rophou,"  "  Mars,"  "  Africa  "  were  unmanageable. 

Nelson  lingered  until  about  4:  30,  when  he  passed 
away,  but  not  before  he  had  learned  from  Hardy  of 
his  great  victory  and  that  not  a  single  British  ship 
had  struck  to  the  enemy.  He  died  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  "duty  done  and  honour  won,"  sealing  with  his 
blood  a  life  of  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  and 
leaving  behind  him  the  immutable  legacy  of  his  great 
example.  Villeneuve  survived  the  action  uninjured 
and  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  England.  He  soon  after 
committed  suicide  in  mortification,  it  is  said,  of  his 

defeat. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  detailed  and 
complete  account  of  this  most  famous  naval  battle. 
Both  sides  fought  with  desperation;  but  while  the 
British  captains  sought  one  enemy  after  another,  as 
circumstances  permitted,  making  every  step  count  to 
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the  utmobt,  many  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  were  not 
engaged  at  all.  About  the  centres  of  conflict,  dis- 
masted ships  of  both  sides  floated  helpless  on  the 
waters,  without  the  power  of  guidance,  and  the  ocean 
was  sttewn  with  the  wreckage  of  masts  and  spars. 

The  British  loss  in  Lilled  and  wounded  was  (Beret- 
ford)  1542  and  that  of  the  allies,  as  near  as 
obtainable,  6J33.  Accord.iig  to  a  corrected  list  from 
Jamos'  Naval  History  (Russell)  the  British  fleet 
carried  2542  guns  into  action  and  the  allied  fleet 
6042. 

Upon  Nelson's  death  the  command  devolved  upon 
Collingwood,  who  during  the  night  of  the  21st  and 
the  following  day,  was  engaged  in  rescuing  the 
disabled  ships  of  both  fleets.  During  the  battle  the 
two  fleets  had  drifted  towards  Trafalgar  shoals,  and 
at  its  close  they  were  only  about  eight  miles  distant 
A  gale  coming  on,  some  of  the  disabled  prizes  were 
foundered,  some  went  ashore  and  two  were  recap- 
tured, so  that  at  last  only  four  of  the  prizes  remained 
to  be  taken  to  England.  A  fortunate  change  in  the 
wind  from  west  to  southHSOuth-west  saved  a  greater 
number  from  going  ashore. 

The  remains  of  Nelson  were  taken  to  England  in 
the  "  Victory  "  and  conveyed,  amid  the  *-:ar8  of  the 
nation,  to  his  last  resting  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  ocean  never  bore  upon  its  bosom  a  greater 
genius  nor  tho  grave  receive  a  more  loving,  manlier 
spirit.  His  victories  made  possible  England's  great- 
ness, and  his  glory  increases  with  the  ages. 

Trafalgar  was  by  far  the  most  important  naval 
battle  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars.    In  his  exulta- 
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tion  over  the  victories  at  Ulm  and  Auiterlitz,  Napo- 
leon spoke  slightingly  of  Trafalgar,  calling  it  the 
"  loss  of  n  few  vessels ;"  but  he  well  knew  that  by  this 
battle  his  power  upon  the  ocean  had  received  its 
death  blow  and  tiiat  his  dreams  of  empire  "  over  the 
sea  "  were  rendered  forever  hopeless  of  realization. 

Like  Lepanto,  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  an  epoch 
making,  or  rather  closing,  event,  and  marks  the 
culmination  of  over  two  centuries  of  naval  warfare. 
From  Drake  to  Nelson,  from  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
Trafalgar  (168B-1805),  what  a  history!  The  sea 
powers  of  Holland  and  Spain  annihilated  and  that  of 
France  so  shattered  as  to  be  incapable,  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least,  of  any  serious  effort.  The  skill  and 
daring  of  her  seamen  and  the  genius  of  her  admirals, 
had  made  England  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and,  under  the  mantle  of  her  power  she  reaped, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  19th  century,  the  rich 
reward  of  her  long  and  desperate  struggle.  All 
honour  to  the  brave  seamen  who  sought  and  found 
upon  the  ocean  the  foundations  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness. All  shame  upon  the  generation  which  allows 
those  foundations  to  crumble  away. 
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Afteb  the  defeat  of  Trafalgar  Napoleon  gave  up 
all  hope  of  serious  conflict  upon  the  ocean  and  began 
to  discourage  maritime  enterprises,  and  no  more  fleet 
actions  took  place,  the  French  navy  confining  itself 
mainly  to  preying  upon  England's  commerce. 

Two  squadron  actions,  however,  remain  to  be 
noticed  as  coming  within  the  Napoleonic  period.  The 
first  may  be  called  an  off-shoot  of  Trafalgar.  Rear- 
Admiral  Dumanoir,  who  commanded  the  van  at 
Trafalgar,  after  retreating  from  the  action,  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  Mediterranean  by 
knowledge  that  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral 
Louis  was  cruising  off  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Dumanoir  had  with  him  the  "  Formidable,"  80,  and 
three  seventy-fours,  the  "  Mont  Blanc,"  "  Scipion  " 
and  "  Duguay  Trouin."  The  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean being  barred,  Dumanoir  shaped  his  course 
to  the  northward,  intending  to  enter  a  French  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  )chefort  squadron  under 
Admiral  Allemand  had  been  at  sea  since  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  had  done  so  much  mischief  to 
British  trade  that  several  squadrons  had  been  sent  in 
search  of  it.    Among  them  was  e  force  consisting  of 
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five  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  under  Conuno- 
dore  Sir  Bichard  Strachan. 

On  Nov.  2, 1805,  being  then  not  a  great  distance 
from  Cape  Finisterre,  Dumanoir's  squadron  was  dis- 
cerned by  Captain  Baker  of  the  frigate  "  Phoenix," 
42.  Capta'u  Baker  was  proceeding  under  sealed 
orders  to  his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  on 
sighting  the  French  squadron  he  took  the  responsibi' 
lity  of  opening  his  orders  and  finding  that  the 
execution  of  them  could,  without  serious  injury,  be 
delayed,  he  devoted  himself  to  observing  the  enemy. 
Being  chased  by  the  latter  and  the  wind  being  north- 
west, Baker  steered  south,  hoping  to  lead  the  enemy 
towards  Sir  Bichard  Strachan's  squadron,  which  he 
knew  to  be  cruising  off  Ferrol.  At  3  p.  m.  on  the 
2nd,  Baker  discovered  four  sail  of  the  line  bearing 
south,  and  shortly  after,  Dumanoir  making  the  same 
discovery,  gave  up  the  chase.  Captain  Baker,  at  11 
p.  M.  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  "  Caesar," 
Strachan's  flagship,  and  informed  him  of  the  near 
presence  of  the  French  squadron.  Strachan's  squad- 
ron being  much  scattered  at  the  time.  Baker  was 
ordered  to  steer  to  the  south-south-east  and  hasten 
forward  the  missing  ships,  while  Strachan,  with  the 
"  Csesar,"  80,  "  Hero  "  and  "  Courageux,"  74's,  and 
"  Eolus,"  32,  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  This  pur- 
suit lasted  from  the  night  of  November  2,  until  noon 
on  November  4,  when  Dumanoir,  seeing  further 
flight  useless,  his  rear  ship  the  "  Scipion "  being 
already  engaged  with  the  English  frigates,  shortened 
sail  and  prepared  for  battle. 

At  12 :15  the  "  Caesar "  opened  fire  upon  the 
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"  Formidable,"  and  the  "  Hero  "  and  "  Courage'ix  " 
engaged  two  warships  of  the  French  line,  the  "Mont 
Blanc  »  and  "  Scipion."  The  leading  ship  of  the 
French  line  was  not  at  the  time  engaged,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  "  Namur,"  which  vessel  was  still  ten 
miles  away  in  company  with  the  "  Revolutionaire,' 
88,  Captain  Hotham.  The  French  ships  returned 
the  fire  of  the  British  ships  with  spirit  and  a 
desperate  action  ensued.  The  "Duguay  Trouin," 
the  leading  French  ship,  luffed  up  gallantly  for  the 
purpose  of  raking  the  "  Ctesar,"  but  the  latter  luffing 
at  ihe  same  time  avoided  the  danger.  Either  by 
accident  or  design  the  "  Duguay  Trouin  "  went  about 
on  the  port  tack,  which  caused  her  to  pass  between 
the  French  and  British  lines,  and  she  received  from 
the  "  Caesar "  and  "  Hero,"  particularly  from  the 
latter,  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire.  Dumanoir  then 
made  signal  to  his  squadron  to  tack  in  succession  and 
follow  the  "  Duguay  Trouin." 

The  "  Namur  "  came  into  action  at  2 :45  p.  m., 
attacking  the  "  Formidable  "  upon  her  port  quarter. 
The  action  continued  until  3:35  p.  u.,  when  the 
French  ships  had  all  surrendered.  The  victory  was, 
however,  far  from  bloodless,  the  British  loss  being 
135  men  killed  and  wounded  and  the  French,  730. 
Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir  was  wounded  in  two  places. 
The  "Formidable"  and  "Mont  Blanc"  had  only 
their  foremasts  left  standing.  In  this  action  the 
British  frigates  took  an  active  part,  which  was  most 
unusual  for  vessels  of  their  class.  The  "  Phoenix," 
after  decoying  the  French  squadron  within  sight  of 
the  British,  engaged,  together  with  the  "  Santa  Mar- 
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garita,"  the  rear  ship  of  the  French  line,  the 
"  Scipion,"  in  a  spirited  action,  thereby  retarding 
Dumanoir's  movements  and  enabling  Strachan  to 
overtake  him.  During  the  action  all  the  frigates 
participated,  the  "  Santa  Margarita "  having  to 
withdraw  temporarily  in  consequence  of  a  dangerous 
shot  in  her  magazine,  but  the  "  Phcenix  "  and  the 
"  Revolutionaire "  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
«  Scipion." 

The  captured  French  vessels  were  taken  to  Ply- 
mouth and  added  to  the  British  navy,  the  "  Formi- 
dable "  under  the  name  of  "  Brave "  and  the 
"  Duguay  Trouin  "  under  that  of  "  Implacable ;"  the 
"  Scipion  "  and  "  Mont  Blanc  "  retained  their  names. 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  before  the  news  of  his  victory 
reached  England  and  not  in  consequence  of  it,  was 
rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  received, 
together  with  his  officers,  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
Dumanoir  upon  his  return  to  Paris  was  brought 
before  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  answer  for  his  conduct 
at  Trafalgar  and  in  his  action  with  Commodore 
Strachan.  The  Court  acquitted  him  of  any  miscon- 
duct at  Trafalgar,  finding  that  he  had  "  manoeuvred 
conformably  to  signals  and  the  dictates  of  duty  and 
honour,"  but  found  fault  with  him  for  not  engaging 
Commodore  Strachan  with  his  four  ships  before  the 
"  Namur "  could  arrive  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
Subsequently,  howe^'^r,  a  naval  court-martial  ac- 
quitted him  of  this  jharge. 


CHAPTER  VL 


SIB  JOHN  BUOKWOK"  U'S  ACTION  AT  SAW  DOMINOO. 

On  December  13,  1805,  a  squadron  of  eleven  sail 
of  the  line,  four  frigates  and  a  corvette  escaped  from 
Brest.  A  brisk  gale  from  the  north-east  and  the 
absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  which  had  gone 
into  port  for  provisions  and  refitting,  enabled  the 
escaping  squadron  to  run  off  shore  with  a  free  wind 
and  to  soon  place  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of  observa- 
tion of  the  blockading  fleet.  Admiral  Comwallis 
knew  nothing  of  the  escape  of  this  squadron,  he  being 
absent  at  the  time,  and  the  first  news  reached  Eng- 
land on  December  24,  by  way  of  a  cartel  from 
Gibraltar. 

The  French  force,  having  cleared  the  coast,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  the  two  admirals  in  command 
proceeded  to  carry  out  their  orders. 

The  first  squadron  under  Vice- Admiral  Leisseigues 
consisting  of  the 

SHIP^  OUHB  8HTM  OCNS 

1.  "Imperial." 180       4.    "  DiomMe." 74 

2.  '•  Alexandre." 80       5.    "  Jupitre." 74 

8.  "Brave." 74 

and   the   frigntes  "  Cornete,"  "  Felicite "  ard   cor- 
vette "  Diligente  "  had  orders  to  disembark  the  1000 
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soldiers  on  board  at  San  Domingo  and  then  to  cruise 
oflF  Jamaica  for  two  months  and  to  proceed  from  there 
to  the  Bar]^  of  Newfoundland  and  finally,  when 
provisions  were  exhausted,  to  return  to  Rochefort  or 
Lorient  The  second  squadron  under  Bear-Admiral 
Willaumez  and  consisting  of 
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1.  ••  Foudroyant." 80 

2.  "Cassard." 74 

8.  *' Impetueux." 74 


4.  "Patriote." 74 

6.  "Eole." 74 

6.  "Veteran." 74 


and  the  frigates  '  Valeureuse  "  and  "  Volontaire " 
and  two  brigs  had  orders  to  proceed  to  St.  Helena  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
admiral  and  then  steer  for  Martinique  for  supplies. 
After  touching  at  Cayenne  for  information  or  orders, 
Admiral  Willaumez  was  to  cruise  off  Barbadoes, 
inflicting  all  the  damage  possible  to  British  commerce 
and  then  return  to  Europe  by  way  of  St.  Helena. 
After  Trafalgar  Napoleon  took  refuge  at  sea  in  these 
commerce  destroying  raids  which  were  sometimes 
quite  successful  but  had  no  vital  influence  upon  the 
war  and  were  necessarily  demoralizing  to  the  Fiench 
personnel. 

Upon  hearing  the  news  of  +' 
squadron    the    British    Adi 
squadrons  in  pursuit,  one  un<. 
ten  consisting  of 


scape  of  the  French 
y  dispatch'^d  two 
Vice-Admii~*  War- 
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1.  "London." 98 

2.  "Ramillies." 74 

3.  "Hero." 74 


4.  "Namur." 74 

5.  "Repulse." 74 

6.  "Courageux." 74 
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the  other  under  Hear-Admiral  Strachan  consisting  of 


■HIPS.  onNS. 

1.  "St.  George." 98 

3.  "  Caesar." 80 

8.  "Cwitaur." 74 


SBin.  OUNS. 

4.  "Terrible." 74 

6.  "Triumph." 74 

6.  "Bellona." 74 


These  squadrons  sailed  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, 1806,  about  a  month  after  the  escape  of  the 
French  squadron.  Sir  John  Warren  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  Madeira  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  route  of  the  French  squadron,  and, 
hearing  nothing  to  the  contrary,  then  to  Barbadoes 
and  Jamaica.  If  there  were  still  no  tidings  of  the 
French  squadron  he  was  to  leave  four  sail  of  the  line 
at  Jamaica  and  with  the  other  ships  return  to 
Spithead.  Sir  Eichard  Strachan  was  to  proceed 
straight  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  and  not  learning 
iiny  news  of  i-he  French  squadron  there  to  proceed  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  join  the  expedition  which' 
had  been  sent  to  capture  that  place. 

So  there  were  at  sea  in  January,  1806,  among 
others,  four  squadrons,  two  French  and  two  English, 
playing  that  game  of  naval  strategy  which  had  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  British  naval  officers  for  centuries 
and  which  to-day  under  different  conditions,  but  with 
unchanged  principle::.,  has  been  crystallised  into  the 
Kriegspiel  or  naval  war-game  and  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum  at  naval  war  colleges. 

It  is  perhaps  illustrative  of  the  great  uncertainty  in 
naval  warfare  of  locating  a  fleet  once  lost  to  sight,  and 
leaving  no  trail  behind,  to  note  that  both  Sir  Rich- 
ard Strachan  and  Sir  John  Warren  returned  to  Eng- 
land without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
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search ;  and  of  the  two  French  squadrons,  that  under 
Vice-Admiral  Leisseigues  was  destroyed  and  cap- 
tured in  action,  as  we  shall  relate,  and  the  other  was 
dismasted  and  scattered  in  a  gale,  only  three  of  its 
vessels,  the  "  Caasard,"  "  Patriote  "  and  "  Foudrbyant," 
with  Admiral  Willaumez,  returning  to  France. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  while  block- 
ading ofiE  Cadiz  in  December,  1806,  hearing  that  a 
French  squadron  had  been  sighted  off  Madeira,  raised 
the  blockade  and  proceeded  in  that  direction  in  quest 
of  the  French  squadron,  which  he  conjectured  to  be 
the  long-sought  for  Rochefort  squadron  under  Rear- 
Admiral  AUemand.    Having  failed  to  discover  any 
signs  of  the  enemy  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Cadiz 
when  he  encountered  the  "  Arethusa  "  frigate  escort- 
ing a  few  merchant  ships,  which  vessel  had  a  few 
days  previously  been  chased  by  the  French  squadron 
under   Vice-Admiral  Leisseigues.      Continuing  his 
course  to  the  northward,  Duckworth  on  the  24th  of 
December  came  within  sight  of  a  French  squadron 
not  far  from  Madeira  and  immediately  gave  chase. 
It  was   not,   however,    the   squadron   under    Vice- 
Admiral    Leisseigues,    but    the    one    under    Rear- 
Admiral  Willaumez.      Duckworth  was,   of  course, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  two  French  squadrons  of 
a  force  similar  to  his  own,  but  gave  chase  at  once, 
the  enemy  retreating  to  the  southward  under  a  press 
of  canvas,  seeking  to  avoid  an  action. 

During  the  24th  and  25th  of  December  the  enemy 
fled  and  were  ardently  pursued,  and  the  pursuers, 
owing  to  the  unequal  sailing  of  the  British  fleet, 
became  so  strung  out  as  to  be  beyond  supporting 
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distance   of  the   "  tiuperb,"   Duckworth's   flagship^ 
which  led  the  line.    The  British  fleet  consisted  of 


1.  "Canopus." 80  Rear-Admiral  Louis 

S.  "  Superb." 74  Vioe-Admirsl  Duckworth 

8.  "Spencer." 74 

4.  ••Donegal." 74 

5.  ••Powerful." 74 

6.  ••Agamemnon." 64 

7.  '•Acasta." 40 

8.  ••Amethyst." 86 
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Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the  French  squadron 
into  action,  with  a  united  fleet  (it  is  said  that  the 
distance  between  the  leading  and  rear  ship  of  the 
British  squadron  was  45  miles)  Duckworth,  after  a 
chase  of  thirty  hours,  gave  up  the  pursuit,  and  having 
been  carried  within  the  northeast  trades  and  being 
short  of  water,  he  stretched  across  to  the  West  Indies, 
despatching  the  "Powerful"  to  the  East  Indies  to 
reinforce  the  squadron  under  Eear-Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Pellew. 

The  squadron  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  January  12, 
and  at  Basse  Terre  Road,  St.  Christopher's,  on  the 
19th.  Here  the  squadron  filled  up  with  water  and 
refitted  and  was  joined  by  the  "  Northumberland," 
74,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Alexander 
Cochrane  and  the  "  Atlas,"  74.  The  squadron  now 
consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate  and  one 
sloop. 

On  February  1  the  sloop  "  Kingfisher,"  Captain 
Cochrane,  joined,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  French 
squadron  having  been  seen  steering  towards  the  City 
of  San  Domingo.    Sir  John  immediately  started  ia 
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pursuit  and  on  February  3,  while  lying  to  off  St. 
Thomas  was  joined  by  the  14-gun  brig  "  Epervier  " 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  James  Higginson.  On 
the  5th,  while  off  the  east  end  of  St.  Domingo  the 
86-gun  frigate  "  Magicienne,"  Captain  Adam  Mac- 
kenzie, joined  the  squadron.     On  the  morning  of 
February  6,  Duckworth,  his  squadron  formed  in  two 
lines,  came  upon  the  French  squadron  at  anchor. 
They  had  encountered  very  heavy  weather  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  and  had  been  disiiersed  by  a  storm. 
Admiral  Leisseigues  reached  San  Domingo  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  and  the  whole  squadron  was  busy  refitting 
when  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  British 
squadron. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  British  fleet  was  sighted, 
the  French  ships  slipped  their  cables  and  steered  to 
the  westward,  the  wind  being  light  from  north-north- 
west. The  French  line  was  formed  with  the  "  Alex- 
andre "  in  the  lead,  followed  by  the  "  Imperial,"  130, 
«  Diomede,"  74,  "  Jupitre,"  74,  "  Brave,"  74,  with 
the  frigates  and  sloops  in  a  second  line  inshore. 

Sir  John  Duckworth  made  signal  to  concentrate 
upon  the  "Imperial,"  "Diomede"  and  "Jupitre" 
and  the  wind  shifting  to  northeast  by  east  the  action 
took  place  with  the  wind  about  a  point  on  the  star- 
board quarter,  the  ships  running  free  and  making 
about  eight  knots  an  hour.  The  three  leading  ships 
of  the  British  line,  the  "  Superb,"  "  Northumber- 
land" and  "Spencer"  gained  rapidly  upon  the 
enemy.  The  fourth  ship,  the  "  Agamemnon,"  being  a 
dull  sailer,  fell  astern.  At  10 :  10  a.  m.  the  "  Superb," 
bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  and  with 
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Keats,  the  hero  of  Saumarez's  action  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Nelson's,  in  command,  opened  fire  on  the 
"Alexandre"  with  her  starboard  guns  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  "  Northumberland  "  engaged  the 
"Imperial,"  and  the  "Spencer,"  the  "  DiomSde." 
After  the  third  broadside  the  "  Alexandre  "  cuddenly 
came  by  the  wind  on  the  port  tack,  luffing  across  the 
bows  of  the  "  Superb  "  and  leaving  the  "  Imperial " 
in  close  action  with  the  "  Superb  "  and  "  Northum- 
berland." The  "Alexandre"  had  no  sooner  separated 
from  her  consorts  than  she  attempted  to  rejoin  them 
again  by  passing  through  the  British  line  betweeu  the 
"  Northumberland  "  and  "  Spencer,"  but  in  this  she 
was  defeated  by  a  raking  fire  from  the  "  Spencer." 
The  "  Alexandre  "  was  helpless  and  the  "  Spencer  " 
hauling  up  upon  her  starboard  side  engaged  her  at 
close  quarters  until  she  surrendered  at  11  a.  m. 

While  the  duel  between  the  "Alexandre"  and 
"  Spencer  "  was  taking  place  and  these  two  vessels 
were  working  to  the  southward,  the  "  Superb  "  and 
the  "  Northumberland  "  were  hotly  engaged  with  the 
"  Imperial."  The  "  Northumberland  "  having  shot 
ahead,  gallantly  pushed  between  the  "Superb" 
and  the  "  Imperial "  and  for  a  long  time  received 
from  the  latter  a  tremendous  fire.  Finally  the 
"Canopus,"  "Northumberland,"  "Superb"  and 
"Atlas"  all  took  part  in  the  subjugation  of  this 
leviathan,  and  at  11 :30  she  hauled  away  towards  the 
land  then  about  a  mile  distant  on  her  starboard  bow. 
She  was  followed  by  the  "  Canopus,"  which  con- 
tinued to  fire  at  her  until  at  11:40  she  took  the 
ground  with  such  force  that  her  three  masts  went 
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over  the  side.     Shortly  afterwards  she  fired  a  lee  gun 
in  token  of  surrender. 

About  the  same  time  the  mainmast  of  the  "  North- 
umberland "  fell  forward,  doing  great  damage. 
The  "DiomSde,"  attccked  by  the  "Spencer"  and 
"  Atlas  "  ran  ashore  near  the  '•*  Imperial,"  her  mast 
falling  at  the  same  time.  The  "  Brave  "  and  "  Ju- 
pit:»  "  surrendered  to  the  "  Donegal,"  the  "  Jupitre  " 
being  captured  oy  boarding.  Thus  cut  of  five  French 
ships  two  were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed  by  fire 
and  three  were  captured  and  towed  to  Jamaica. 

The  "Imperial"  is  described  as  the  largest  and 
finest  ship  of  her  day  and  was  considered  equal  to 
two  seventy-fours.  She  mounted  130  guns  and  car- 
ried about  1200  men.  She  was  rated  at  about  3000 
tons. 

The  British  loss  in  this  action  was  seventy-four 
killed  and  264  wounded.  T  ;e  "  Northumberland  " 
and  "  Spencer  "  suffered  the  most.  For  some  reason 
the  naval  historian  James  endeavours  to  belittle  this 
actior.  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  fire  on  the 
British  side,  seven  to  five,  as  if  this  was  not  the  very 
essence  of  all  warfare.  We  think  great  credit  is  due 
to  Sir  John  Duckworth  for  his  quickness  in  bringing 
the  French  squadron  to  action  without  giving  those 
storm-tossed  mariners  a  breathin,  ^pace  or  a  chance 
to  refit  and  pull  themselves  together  after  their  tem- 
pestuous voyage  across  the  ocean.  The  spectacle  of 
three  British  admirals  all  battling  with  one  French 
admiral  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  u'-aque  and  seems, 
indeed,  an  embarrassment  of  ranking  officers. 

The  "  Imperial "  fought  with  spirit,  as  is  shown 
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by  her  loss  of  600  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  beaching  of  the  "  Imperial "  and  "  DiomSde  " 
and  their  subsequent  destruction,  bears  a  melancholy 
resemblance  to  what  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  at  Santiago,  Cuba.  For  this 
action  Kear-Admiral  Cochrane  was  invested  with  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  Rear-Admiral  Louis  was 
created  a  Baronet,  an  honour  which  he  lost  at  Trafal- 
gar by  being  unfortunately  absent  at  Gibraltar  sup- 
plying his  ships  with  wa*er.  Commander  Cochrane, 
who  carried  despatches  to  England,  was  made  a  Post 
Captain  and  T^arliament  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
officers  and  men. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LORD  GAMBIEb'b  AOTIOK  IN  AIX  BOADS. 

The  action  between  Lord  Qambier  and  the  French 
in  Aix  Roads  at  the  entrance  to  Rochefort,  France, 
on  April  11,  1809,  was  a  signal  example  of  the  use 
of  fire-ships  and  explosion  vessels  against  ships  at 
anchor  and  protected  by  batteries  and  a  heavy  boom 
which  is  well  worth  a  study  and  is  a  good  illustration 
of  that  mode  of  naval  warfare  under  situations  and 
conditions  which  may  still  occur,  although  the  meth- 
ods employed  to  accomplish  the  same  object  have  ma- 
terially changed,  the  principal  weapon  now  being  the 
torpedo  boat. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1809,  Rear- Admiral  Wil- 
laumez  made  his  escape  from  Brest  with  eight  sail  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates.  Admiral  Lord  Gambler 
having  been  drawn  off  the  blockade  by  the  continued 
prevalence  of  westerly  gales.  Willaumey-'s  ultimate 
destination  was  Martinique,  to  prevent  that  island 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Br  cish,  but  he 
was  first  to  collect  the  vessels  at  L'Orient  and  Roche- 
fort.     He  reached  Rochefort  on  February  24,  an- 
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choring  in  Basque  Koads,  and  on  the  26th  withdrew 
his  squadron  to  Aix  Koads  under  the  protection  of  the 
batteries  on  Isle  d'Aix.  In  this  movement  the 
"  Jean-Bart,"  74,  grounded  on  the  Palles  Shoal  and 
became  a  total  wreck.  Willaumez  now  had  under 
his  command  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates, 
as  follows  : 


SBIPB.  OUK8. 

"Ocean." 120 

"  Foudrovant." 80 

"Varsovie." 80 

•'Cassard." 74 

"  Regulus." 74 

••Tonnerre." 74 

"Patriote." 74 

"Jemmappes." 74 


«HIP8.  OUMB. 

"Aquilon." 74 

"Tourville." 74 

"  Calcutta."  (Storeship)  60 

"Indienne." 40 

"Hortense." 40 

'•Pallas." 40 

"Elbe." 40 


He  was  blockaded,  from  February  24  to  March  7, 
by  Rear-Admiral  Stopford  with  eight  ships  of  tho 
iine.  On  March  7,  Admiral  Lord  Gambler  arrived 
off  Rochefort,  and  anchored  in  Basque  Roads  with 
the  following  squadron  : 


OUMS. 


OUMB. 


SBIPB. 

"Theseus." 74 

"Valiant." 74 

"Illustrious." 74 

"Bellona." 74 

"Revenge." 74 


SHIPS. 

"Caledonia." 120 

"Caesar." 80 

"Gibraltar." 80 

"Hero." 74 

"Donegal." 74 

"Resolution." 74 

together  with  seven  frigates  and  thirteen  brigs.  On 
March  16,  Rear-Admiral  Willaumez  was  ordered  to 
Paris  and  was  succeeded,  on  March  17,  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Allemand,  who  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  '*  Ocean,"  120  guns. 

Rear- Admiral  Willaumez  was  charged  with  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  blockaded  by  an  inferior  force  and 
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blamed  for  not  attacking  the  British  squadron  under 
Bear-Admiral  Stopford  before  it  was  joined  by  Lord 
Gambier. 

Lord  Gambier  began  at  once  to  consider  how  to 
attack  the  French  fleet  at  its  anchorage  and  on  March 
11  sent  a  communication  to  the  Admiralty  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  fire-ships  but  at  the  same  time  denounc- 
ing them  as  a  "  horrible  mode  of  warfare  "  and  the 
attempt  "  hazardous  if  not  desperate."  This  letter 
was  evidently  intended  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
such  an  attack,  and  the  onus  of  failure  if  any,  upon 
the  Admiralty.  The  Administration  desired  for  po- 
litical purposes  a  Naval  victory  and  dreaded  the  effect 
in  England  of  the  escape  of  the  French  fleet  from 
Rochefort  and  the  injuries  which  might  be  inflicted 
upon  the  West  Indian  trade,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Gambler's  despatch  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  been  considering  the  project  of  an  attack  upon 
the  French  fleet  in  Aix  Roads. 

On  March  19,  there  arrived  at  Plymouth  from 
the  Mediterranean,  the  frigate  "  Imperieuse,"  38, 
commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane,  an  officer  of  brilliant 
reputation,  a  desperate  fighter  and  one  who  appar- 
ently needed  only  an  opportunity  to  perform  an  action 
worthy  of  the  great  Nelson.  Cochrane  was  well 
acquainted  with  Basque  Roads  and  the  surrounding 
waters,  having  reconnoitred  and  fought  an  action 
there  while  commanding  the  frigate  "Pallas,"  in 
1806,  and  to  him  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  turned  for  counsel  and  advice  upon 
the  project  of  attacking  the  French  fleet.  Immedi- 
ately upon  anchoring  Lord  Cochrane  was  summoned 
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from  Plymouth  to  London  and  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed attack  fully  discussed  with  the  First  Lord 
Lord  Cochrane  was  so  confident  of  success  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  insisted  upon  his  taking  charge  of  the  at- 
tack with  the  fire-ships,  to  which  Lord  Cochrane  re- 
luctantly consented,  knowing,  however,  much  better 
than  the  First  Lord,  how  much  jealour  ^  and  dis- 
content his  assignment  would  produce  imong  the 
commanding  officers  of  Lord  Gambler's  fl.  t,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  older  and  senior  to  himself.  Ihero 
is  often,  unfortunately,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
civil  administrators  of  the  military  branches  of  a 
government,  to  disregard  what  military  officers  look 
upon  as  their  birthright  and  which  comprises  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  seniority,  and  which  is 
in  most  cases  arrived  at  only  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work  and  devotion  to  duty  both  in  peace  and  war. 
The  result  of  such  disregard,  even  if  successful,  is 
generally  followed  by  long  and  bitter  controversies, 
both  in  the  service  and  in  politics,  which  are  not  only 
detrimental  to  discipline  but  tarnish  the  glory  of  the 
victory  won.    As  will  be  seen  in  this  instance,  Coch- 
rane's  appointment  over  the  heads  of  his  seniors 
resulted  in  two  courts-martial  and  cost  a  brave  and 
gallant  rear-admiral  his  commission.         .     ,     ^     , 
Having  accepted  the  duty  urged  upon  him  by  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Lord  Cochrane  made  haste  to  rejoin  hia 
ship,  the  "  Imp6rieuse,»  bearing  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  which  Lord  Gambier 
was  informed  that  the   Board  had   selected  Lord 
Cochrane  to  conduct  under  his   (Lord  Gambier  s) 
directions,  the  fire-ships  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
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posed  attack  upon  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  April  3, 
1809,  Lord  Cochrane  anchored  in  Basque  Roads  and 
delivered  his  instructions  to  Lord  Gambler.  As 
Cochrane  had  predicted,  there  was  an  immediate 
explosion  of  indignation  among  the  commanding 
officers  both  against  himself  and  the  admiral.  Coch- 
rane was  at  the  time  thirty-four  years  of  age  and  had 
been  in  the  Navy  only  sixteen  years.  Every  captain 
in  the  fleet  was  his  senior  and  they  had  been  watching 
the  French  fleet  for  nearly  a  month  '^out  any 
measures  of  attack  being  taken,  althoug  ' .  Admi- 
rals Stopford  and  Harvey,  Captain  Leaford  and 
others  had  volunteered  to  conduct  the  enterprise. 
Now  that  a  junior  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to 
rob  them  of  their  laurels  they  naturally  asked,  "  Why 
could  we  not  have  done  this  as  well  as  Lord  Coch- 
rane ? "  and  "  Why  did  not  Lord  Gambler  permit  us 
to  do  this  before  ? " 

The  prevailing  discontent  found  vent  in  Admiral 
Eliab  Harvey,  who  commanded  so  brilliantly  the 
"  Fighting  Temeraire  "  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
who  declared  that  "  had  Lord  Nelson  been  there  he 
would  not  have  anchored  in  Basque  Roads  at  all  but 
would  have  dashed  at  the  enemy  at  once  "  as  he  did 
in  Aboukir  Bay.  Admiral  Harvey  went  on  board 
the  flagship,  the  "  Caledonia,"  with  a  list  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  "  Tonnant "  who  had  volun- 
teered to  perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  Lora  Coch- 
rane and  when  told  by  Lord  Gambler  that  "  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  having  fixed  upon  Lord  Cochrane 
to  perform  the  service,  he  (Lord  Gambier)  could  not 
deviate  fom  their  Lordships'  instructiors,"  Admiral 
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Harvey  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  telling  Lord 
GmbTer  "  he  never  saw  a  man  so  unfit  to  command 
a  let "     For  this  act  of  insubordination  Admxral 
Ha^ey  was  court-martialed  an '  dism  ssed  from  the 
SbT  ,  was  subsec^uontly  reinstated  m  considera- 
tio^rfhxs  conduct  at  Trafalgar.    Perhaps  ^der  ^e 
circumstances  his  indignation  may  be.pardoned,  bu 
his  insubordination  was  certainly  unjustifiable.     It 
siows  however,  that  after  Nelson's  brilliant  example 
BonTof  his  capJains  could  descend  to  a  lower  grade  of 
action  without  a  struggle. 

Ld  Cochrane  began  immediately  t.  prepare  for 
his  work,  in  which  he  received  the  cordial  co^pera- 
tion  of  Lord  Gambler,  the  second  in  co^imand,  Rea^ 
Admiral  Stopford  and  the  fleet  captain.  Sir  Henry 
Neale     Eight  of  the  largest  transports  accompanying 
Sefl'eet;  together   with   the   "Mediator"    frigate 
trefhTp   wefe  fitted  as  fire-ships  from  the  cargoes 
ofXee  French  coasting  vessels  laden  with  tar  and 
resin  which  had  recently  been  captured  by  the  fleet 
Ou  the  6th  the  "Etna,"  bomb  vessel,  arrived  from 
England  and,  on  the  10th,  12  fire-ships  and  the 
Sort  "  Cleveland,"  laden  with  Congreve  rockets 
he  ingenious  inventor  of  which  came  out  m  the 
«  Etna^'  There  were  altogether  twenty  fire-ships  and 
three  explosion  vessels.     The  latter  were  prepared 
under  Cochrane's  supervision  and  according  to  a  plan 
of  his  own.     A  number  of  puncheons  fastened  tc^ 
gether  by  cables  tautened  up  by  wedges  were  filled 
S  g^powder  and  moistened  sand  rammed  down 
on  top  and  between  the  puncheons  so  as  to  render  the 
Ihok  quite  solid.    On  top  of  this  mass  ot  gunpowder 
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were  placed  three  or  four  hundred  shells  with  fuzes 
exposed  and  about  a  thousand  hand  grenades  and 
rockets.  Cochrane  designed  to  send  these  explosive 
vessels  in  ahead  of  the  fire-ships  so  as  to  create  a  panic 
among  the  enemy's  vessels. 

The  French  fleet  was  anchored  between  the  Isle 
d'Aix  and  Boyard  Shoal  in  two  parallel  indented 
lines,  the  ships  in  the  inner  line  being  opposite  the 
intervals  of  those  in  the  outer.    The  van  ship  in  the 
outer  line  bore  due  south  from  the  battery  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Is^e  d'Aix,  distant  640 
yards.    The  lines  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
apart    and   seven   hundred   and   forty   yards   long 
(James.)      In   f'-ont   of  the  outer   line   lay  three 
frigates,  the  "  Pallas,"  "  Hortense  "  and  "Indienne." 
One  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  frigates 
was  moored  a  strong  boom  half  a  mile  in  length 
secured  by  heavy  anchors  and  cables  and  completely 
covering  the  front  of  the  fleet.     Singularly  enough 
the  presence  of  this  boom  was  not  discovered  before 
the  attack  was  made.     The  French  fleet  sent  their 
topgallant  masts  on  deck,  housed  topmasts  and  unbent 
sails  so  as  to  expose  as  little  inflammable  material 
aloft  as  possible.    The  advanced  frigates  were  left  in 
sailing  trim,  and  boats  from  the  fleet  to  the  numbei 
of  75  were  divided  into  four  divisions  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding  and  towing  off  fire-ships. 

Everything  being  at  last  in  readine-r,  the  officers 
who  had  volunteered  to  command  the  fire-ships  were 
assembled  on  board  the  "  Caledonia  "  after  nightfall 
on  April  11  and  given  their  final  instructions.  The 
night  was  very  dark  with  a  high  but  favourable  wind 
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from  the  north-west,  a  rough  sea  and  a  strong  flood 
tide.    The  "  Imp6rieu8e  "  was  anchored  on  the  edge 
of  the  Boyard  Shoal  with  an  explosion  vessel  m  tow. 
On  each  side  of  the  channel  a  small  vessel  was 
anchored,  with  a  light  screened  from  the  enemy  Jo 
keep  the  fire-ships  off  the  shoals.    The  boats  of  the 
fleet  were  assembled  alongside  the  "  tear,     Kear- 
Admiral  Stopford,  to  assist  the  crews  of  the  fire 
ships;  and  the  frigates  « AigW'  "^^\«°"^'   ^^ 
"  Pallas  »  were  anchored  near  the  "Imperieuse     to 
receive  the  crews  of  the  fire-ships  upon  their  return 
and  to  protect  the  boats  of  the  fleet.    Three  sloops  and 
three  brigs  were  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  east  end 
of  Isle  d'Aix.    The  «  Etna,"  bomb  vessel,  protected 
by  the  frigate  "  Indefatigable,"  44,  and  brig     Fox- 
hound," 18,  was  stationed  as  near  to  the  Isle  dAix 
as  possible,  in  a  north-west  direction.     The     Whit- 
new/'  schooner,  and  «  King  George  "  and    Nimrod, 
cutters  fitted  for  throwing  rockets,  also  took  stations 
near  the  Boyard  Shoal.  . 

At  half  past  eight  Cochrane,   accompanied  by 
Lieutenant  Bissel  and  a  volunteer  crew,  embarked 
on  board  the  largest  powder-boat  and  advanced  to  the 
attack,  the  "  Imperieuse  "  shortly  afterwards  making 
signal  to  the  fire-ships  to  do  likewise.    It  was  so  pitch 
dark  that  the  French  ships  could  not  be  observed,  and 
being  borne  swiftly  forward  by  a  two-knot  tide  and 
strong  wind,     great  judgment  bad  to  ^e  used  in 
estimating  the  distance  and  drift,  before  lighting  the 
fuzes  which  had  been  constructed  to  burn  fifteen 
minutes.    Finally,  having  arrived  at  what  he  judged 
to  be  the  proper  distance,  Cochrane  directed  the  crew 
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of  four  men  and  Lieutenant  Bissel  to  enter  the  gig, 
while  he  himself  remained  behind  to  light  the  fuzes. 
This  being  done,  he  jumped  quickly  into  the  boat  and 
directed  the  men  to  pull  for  their  lives,  but,  with  their 
best  efforts,  against  such  a  wind  and  tide  they  made 
but  slow  progress,  and  to  his  consternation,  the  fuzes 
instead  of  burning  fifteen  minutes,  burnt  only  about 
half  that  time,  when  the  powder  boat  at  9 :30  blew  up 
with   a   tremendous   roar,    sending   forth   a   moun- 
tainous wave  which,  breaking  against  the  sea  and  tide, 
nearly  swamped  his  boat,     i'ortunately,  however, 
they  were  so  close  that  the  rockets,  shells  and  hand 
grenades  from  the  exploding  vessels  went  over  their 
heads  and  fell  in  a  circle  beyond  them.    He  finally 
reached  the  "Imp^rieuse"  after  a  long  pull  arid  waa 
much  disgusted  to  find  that  the  powder  boat  which  he 
had  left  towing  astern  had  been  cut  adrift  to  avoid 
a  fire-ship  which  had  been  prematurely  ignited  and 
abandoned  and  had  drifted  so  close  to  the  "  Imperi- 
euse  "  that  she  was  only  saved  by  veering  her  cable. 
Lord  Gambier  states  in  his  official  report  that  the 
boom  covering  the  French  position  was  broken  by 
Captain  Wooldridge  in  the  "  Mediator,"  but  there  ia 
very  conflicting  testimony  upon  this  point. 

Although  Lord  Cochrane  did  not  know  at  the  time 
he  lighted  the  fuze  in  the  powder  boat  that  such  a 
defence  as  a  boom  existed,  he  claims  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy to  have  destroyed  it,  basing  the  claim  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  captain  of  the  "  Indienne,"  the 
nearest  French  frigate,  which  vessel  was  anchored 
only  half  a  cable  length  (300  feet)  from  the  boom. 
The  captain  of  the  "  Indienne  "  states  that  at  9 :30 
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P.  M.  a  vessel  "  floating  against  the  boom  "  exploded. 
On  the  contrary  Captain  Wooldridge  did  perwna  y 
pass  over  the  position  of  the  boom,  and  he  officially 
claimed  at  the  time  to  have  broken  it,  whereas  Coch- 
rane's  claim  was  made  fifty  years  after  the  event. 

Captain  Wooldridge  might  very  possibly  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  portions  of  the  boom  shat- 
tered by  the  explosion,  and  no  doubt  he  supposed  he 
had  broken  it,  but  his  log  does  not  mention  it.  A 
good  deal  of  vehement  and  inconsistent  assertion  has 
been  made  over  this  point  in  the  action,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  rest  on  the  side  of  tne 

powder-vessel. 

A   second   powder-boat   is   reported    (James)    as 
having  exploded  at  the  boom,  but  no  details  in  regard 
to  it  are  recorded.    The  third  powder-boat  which  was 
cut   adrift  from  the   stern  of  the   « Imperieuse 
drifted  on  the  shoals  but  did  not  explode. 

Of  the  twenty  fire-ships  only  four  are  said  to  have 
reached  the  French  fleet.     Many  were   fired   and 
abandoned  too  far  from  the  enemy  and  drifted  out  ot 
their  proper  course.     Cochrane  was  much  annoy«l 
at  the  "  clumsy  »  way  in  which  they  were  handled. 
But  thanks   to   his   wise   forethought   the   French 
captain  regarded  every  fire-ship  as  a  powder-boat  and 
liable  to  explode,  and  as  the  pitchy  darkness  began  to 
be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  fire-ships  it  must 
have  appeared  to  an  observer  on  the  Frer  '•  fleet  as  if 
the  whole  rushing  tide  was  bearing  down  upon  him 
explosive   vessels   from   all   directions.     From   the 
British  fleet  nine  miles  to  the  windward  they  looked 
like  a  chain  of  ignited  pyramids  stretching  across 
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the  channel.  The  demoralization  on  the  French  fleet 
was  great  and  some  intercepted  letters  from  a  French 
officer  on  board  the  "  Ocean,"  the  French  flag-shxp  of 
120  guns,  give  a  very  graphic  description  of  what 
took  place  inside  the  boom. 

«A   frigate   fire-ship  was   directing   her   course 
toward  the  '  Ocean.'   We  veered  out  several  fathoms 
of  our  north-west  cable,  but  the   vessel  was   still 
Bearing  us.    The  '  Regulus '  had  just  cut  her  cables, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  get  clear  of  a  vessel  which 
threatened   to  burn  her.      This   movement  of  the 
'Regulus'  obliged  us  to  cut  our  north-west  cable. 
We  set  the  mizzen  top-sail  to  the  mast  to  assist  the 
ship;  but,  as  soon  as  we  brought  up  by  our    .uth^ast 
anchor,  three  fire-vessels  made  towards  us      What 
was  to  be  done?    We  were  obliged  to  cut  this  cable 
also,  to  avoid  the  Palles,  the  bank  of  rocks  on  which 
the  '  Jean-Bart '  was  lost.  At  10  o'clock  we  grounded 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  fire-ship,  m  the  height 
of  her  combustion,  grappled  us  athwart  our  stern 
For   the   ten   minutes  that   she   remained   in   this 
situation  we  employed  every  means  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  catching  our  ship.    Our  engines 
played  upon  and  completely  wetted  the  poop:  with 
spars  we  hove  ofE  the  fire-ship,  and  with  axes  we  cut 
the  lashings  of  her  grapnels  fastened  to  the  ends  of 
her  yards;  but  the  chevaux  de  frise  on  her  sides  held 
her  firmly  to  us.     In  this  deplorable  situation  we 
thought  we  must  be  burnt,  as  the  flames  froni  the 
fire-ship  covered  the  whole  of  our  poop.    Two  of  our 
line-of-battle  ships,  the  '  Tonnerre '  and    Patriote, 
at  this  time  fell  on  board  of  us.    The  first  broke  her 
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bowsprit    in    our    Btarboard    main    rigging,    and 
destroyed  our  main  channels.    Providence  now  aided 
us.    Just  as  the  fire-ship  athwart  our  stern  began  to 
drive  forward  along  our  starboard  side,  the  '  Ton- 
nerre '  separated  herself  from  us.    Unless  this  had 
happened,  the  fire-ship  would  have  fail     .^^^^  tf 
angle  formed  by  the  two  ships,  and  would  infallibly 
have  burnt  them.    The  fire-vessel  having  drifted  as 
far  forward  as  to  be  under  our  bowsprit,  we  held 
her  there  some  time,  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the 
'  Tonnerre '  and  *  Patriote '  to  get  out  of  her  reach. 
While  this  fire-vessel  was  on  board  of  us  we  let  the 
cocks  run  in  order  to  drown  the  magazine,  but  the 
flow  of  water  was  too  slow  for  the  purpose.    We  lo-.t 
60  men  at  least,  through  their  zealous  exertions  to 
disengage  the  fire-ships:  they  fell  into  the  sea  and 
were  drowned;  but  our  boats  saved  a  number  of 
others.    A  short  time  after  we  had  so  fortunately  es- 
caped being  burnt,  another  fire-vessel  was  making  for 
our  starboard  quarter:  we  fired  our  broadside  and  cut 
away  her  mainmast.     This  fortunately  occasioned 
her  to  wear,  and  she  passed  close  alongside  of  u* 
All  the  remainder  of  the  night  we  were  surrounded 
by  vessels  on  fire.    Our  guns  were  constantly  firing, 
even  on  English  boats  towing  some  of  the  firevessela. 
The  one  that  grappled  us  on  the  poop  was  towed  by  a 
boat,  manned  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  men :  we  fired  on 
her  and  obliged  her  to  let  go  the  tow.     In  this 
disastrous  night  the  'Cassard'  had  five  men  killed 
and  fifteen  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of 
the  fire-ships."     (James'  Naval  History,  p.  109.) 
At  daylight  Cochrane  had  the  supreme  satisfaction 
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<rf  seeing  thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  yeBaels  of  the 
French  fleet,  ashore,  and  by  the  fall  of  the  tide 
(12  ft.)  they  were  lying  on  their  bilge  with  their 
bottoms  completely  exposed  to  shot  and  incapable  of 
great  resistance.  The  position  of  the  French  vessels 
aground  is  given  by  Captain  Proteau  of  the     Indi- 

enne "  as  follows :—  „  ...     mi      «„. 

"  The  '  Indienne '  aground  on  Point  Aiguille  near 
the  fort;  the  'Pallas'  ofE  Barques;  the    Elbe    and 
'Hortense'   on  the  Fontenelle's ;  the   '  Tourville, 
'  Patriote '  and  '  Tonnerre '  (ab  seen  from  the    Indi- 
enne') in  a  line  on  Palles  Shoal;  the  'Calcutta, 
'Reeulus'  and  '  Jemmappes'  on  the  extremity  ot 
the  Shoal;  the  'Varsovie'  and  'Aquilon'  aground 
on  Charenton;  and  the  '  Ocean,'  three-decker  closer 
to  the  edge  of  the    Palles."       The  "  Cassard     and 
"  Foudroyant "  remained  at  anchor. 

Having  the  French  fleet  at  such  a  disadvantage, 
Coch.ane  became  at  ouce  very  anxious  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  having,  as  he  ^tn  %  the 
^ords  of  Lord  Mulgrave  ringing  in  his  ears:  lb. 
Admiralty  is  bent  upon  destroying  that  fleet  before 
it  can  get  out  to  the  West  Indies." 

Cochrane  began  at  6  a.  m.  to  make  signals  to  Lord 
Gambier  about  the  condition  of  the  French  fleet.  The 
"  Caledonia,"  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  was  then  at 
anchor  twelve  miles  (J^mes)  from  the  grounded 
ships  and  at  6  a.  m.  Cochrane  made  signal,  Mall 
the  fleet  can  destroy  the  enemy :  seven  on  shore ;  at 
7  A.  M.  "  All  the  enemy's  ships,  except  two  are  on 
shore;"  at  9:30  "Enemy  preparing  to  heave  off. 
Indeed   the   French   fleet   had  been  carrying   out 
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preparing  to  heave  off  at  high  ^ter      The     ion 
nerre  "  hove  most  of  her  guM  overboard  and  cut  away 

'"aTioTa.  m.  on  the  12th  the  fleet  got  under  way 
anfmoved  in  to  three  miles  (James)  from  the  fort 
;?  Jel^ix  and  six  miles  from  the  grounded  sh.ps^ 
GamterTtated  that  the  dangers  of  navigation  and 
Srwan^.  of  a  fair  wind  both  ways  did  not  warrant 
hm  in  risking  his  battleships  in  a  closer  approach 
U^n  this  point  the  succeeding  controversy  and  court, 
martial  was  based.    As  Cochrane  expresses  it  m  his 
Z^hography,  Lord  Gambler  was  overcome  by  the 
« loal   and  current  bugbear,"   but   Gambier   was 
Bup^rted  in  his  opinion  by  many  of  his  captams. 
Z'l  de  was  now  (9  a.  h.)  rising  and  would  soon 
lift  the  stranded  vessels  off  the  shoals.    Cochrane  was 
n  desDair     His  heart  went  down  with  the  anchors 
of  the  Ct.    He  considered  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
h   Mish  navy  if  the  seven  French  ships  on  shore 
should  be  allowed  to  escape.     The  P-"^!^«/^^" 
when  with   a  rising  tide  the  French   ships   we  e 
preparing  to  heave  off  the  shoal,  went  slowly  by  with 

roTovement  from  the  fleet.  Ji-JJ^' ^jjf  .^4^" 
instead  of  a  line^f-battle  ship,  the  little  l^tna 
Smb  vessel,  accompanied  by  three  brigs  passed  the 
J^ImpISe."  C^hrane  then  lifted  the  anchor  of 
the  «  Imp6rieuse  "  off  the  bottom  and  allowed  her  to 
drift  down  with  the  tide,  approaching  the  enemy  stern 
first  and  keeping  his  sails  furled  so  as  not  ^o  ^cxte 
the  attention  of  the  Admiral  and  be  recalled  by  signal. 
ntF^eeded  thus  untU  1:80,  when  he  suddenly 
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made  sail  and  at  2  p.  m.  brought  up  abreast  of  tho 
*'  Calcutta."  aground  on  Pallea  Shoal,  vrhich  ve. 
the    "Imp6rieu8e"    engaged    with    her    ^^^'^f'' 
while  firing  her  forecastle  and  bow  g^c.  at  the 
«  Aquilon  "and  «  Vill.  de  Varsovie,"  also  aground 
mring  this  man«.uvre  (at  1 :44)  Cochrane  had 
signalled  the  commander-in-chief,    'Am  ,n  want  of 
as^stance ;"  and  as  in  the  signal  book  this  was  coupled 
with  the  expression,  "  In  distress,"  it  was  bo  reported 
to  the  admiral.     Cochrane,  however,  misjudged  his 
commander-in-chief,    for   Lord   G^-^^^^.^^^^^^/^J 
considering  the  subject  of  an  attack  upon  the  Fr.nch 
fleet  all  the  morning  and  discuss  ng  the  situation 
with  his  second  in  command,  Rear-Admiral  Stopford 
but  had  been  uimilling  to  send  in  his  ships  until  fbe 
ebb  tide  flowed  so  that  they  could  drift  out  of  danger 

if  disabled.  ,    .     i   u    j*„«i< 

The  force   detailed   and  ordered   to   hold    itself 
in  readiness  for  the  attack  consisted  of  two  74  s, 
five  frigates,  six  brigs  and  one  bomb  vessel    and 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bhgh  of  the 
"Valiant"     This  force  got  under  way  and  com- 
menced its  forward  movement  at  2:30    and  arrived 
in  position  to  attack  the  Eret.ch  vessels  on  shore  at 
3:30  p.  M.    The  force  under  Captain  Bhgb  opened 
fire  upon  the  "Calcutta,"   "Aquilon,"  "  Ville  de 
Varsovie"  and  "  Tonnerte."    Upon  being  informed 
by  Lord  Cochrane  that  the  "  Calcutta "  had  sur- 
rendered to  him,  they  ceased  firing  upon  that  vesse 
although    Captain   Kodd   of    the    "Inde Migable 
testified  at  the  subsequent  court-martial  ;^l»en  asked 
«Had  the  'Calcutta*  or  any  of  the  line-of-battle 
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ships  struck  to  the  '  Imperieuse '  before  you  anchored 
and  commenced  action  1 "  replied,  "  Most  assuredly 
not  Some  broadsides  were  fired  at  the  '  Calcutta ' 
from  the  'Indefatigable '  and  '  Valiant '  when  Lord 
Cochrane  or  some  person  from  the  *  Imperieuse ' 
hailed  us  and  said  the  '  Calcutta '  had  struck.  I 
could  only  see  her  at  intervals  through  the  smoke.'* 
The  "  Aquilon  "  and  "  Varsovie  "  surrendered  at 
5 :30  p.  M.  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Tonnerre  "  set  her 
on  fire  and  escaped  in  their  boats. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  "  Aquilon  "  and  "  Var- 
sovie" Captain  Bligh  signalled  to  the  admiral  that 
there  was  still  light  enough  to  destroy  five  more 
ships  that  evening  as  they  were  aground  and  their 
crews  seemed  to  be  deserting  them.  The  only  an- 
swer was  a  signal  for  recall,  and,  unlike  Nelson,  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  although  a  brave  man  and  a  fighter,  had 
no  blind  eye.  It  was  Copenhagen  over  again,  a 
timid  admiral  in  the  distance  and  a  fighting  junior  in 
touch  with  the  enemy.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
tide  Bligh  did  not  withdraw  until  daylight  of  the 
13th.  About  5  p.  M.  on  the  12th  of  April,  Lord 
Gambler  had  sent  Rear-Admiral  Stopford  into  Aix 
Roads  with  the  "  Csesar  "  and  "  Theseus,"  ships  of 
the  line,  together  with  three  fire-ships  and  all  of  the 
boats  of  the  fleet,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
night  attack  upon  the  French  vessels,  and  discretion- 
ary orders  were  given  Admiral  Stopford  in  regard  to 
their  use.  Unfortunately,  the  wind  shifted,  blowing 
directly  out  of  the  river  and  with  the  ebb  tide  flow- 
ing, no  use  could  be  made  of  them  during  the  night. 
At  low  water,  the  line-of-battle  ships  touched  bot- 
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torn,  which  no  doubt  hastened  their  exit  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  leaving  with  Cochrane  the  frig- 
ate "Pallas,"  Captain  Seymour,  four  brigs  and  the 
"  Etna,"  bomb  vessel. 

And  yet  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  during  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  April,  only  a  firm  touch  was 
needed  to  secure  a  great  victory.  The  enemy  was 
thoroughly  demoralized.  Admiral  Graviere,  writing 
about  this  action  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondea  in 
1858,  says,  referring  to  the  night  of  April  12 :  "  A 
veritable  panic  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
bravest  captains  during  this  horrible  night  and  in  the 
days  following.  Vessels  which  the  enemy  had  not 
even  attacked  were  abandoned  by  their  crews  and 
heroic  men  partook  of  the  common  weakness.  The 
weakness  of  Lord  Gambier,  the  courage  and  coolness 
of  a  few  of  our  officers  alone  preserved  the  French 
fleet  from  total  ruin." 

Captain  Hutchinson,  who  was  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  "  Valiant,"  Captain  Bligh,  gives  his  remi- 
niscences of  the  night  of  April  12,  180?,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Lord  Dundonald  in  1860.  He  says  he 
"can  bear  testimony  to  the  indignation  which 
pervaded  the  whole  fleet  in  witnessing  the  total  want 
of  enterprise,  and  even  common  sense  of  duty,  which 
then  permitted  so  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  to 
escape,  when  they  were  entirely  at  our  mercy.    .    .    . 

"  Ko  doubt  you  ■  7ould  have  observed  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  the  crews  of  the  *  Ocean '  and 
two  other  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  near  her,  were 
evidently  flying  from  them  in  a  panic,  numerous 
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boats  from  the  shore  assisting  in  conveying  them 

from  the  ships.  , 

"  This  was  so  apparent  that  our  captain,  Ulign, 
went  in  his  gig,  with  two  other  captains,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  reconnoitre  these  ships,  with  a  view  to 
take  possession  of  them  with  boats,  if  they  were 

«  These  captains  returned,  however,  reporting  that 
they  had  found  them  surrounded  by  boats,  etc.,  and 
that,  consequently,  they  could  not  be  attacked.  In 
the  morning,  however,  no  boats  were  near  them,  nor 
were  any  persons  seen  stirring  on  board  them;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  ten  o'clock,  I  think,  that  the  crews, 
finding  that  we  had  not  taken  possession,  took 
courage,  ventured  to  return  on  board  the  ships,  and 
immediately  began  to  warp  them  out  of  our  reach. 



"  But,  my  Lord,  we  heard  soon  after  this  disgrace- 
ful affair,  by  means  of  some  French  vessel  which  had 
been  boarded  or  taken,  that  such  was  the  case.     .     . 
"  The  report  went  further,  and  added  one  singular 
circumstance— that  there  was   one  man  who   did 
remain  when  all  the  remainder  of  the  crews  had 
quitted.     This  was  a  quartermaster  on  board  the 
'  Oc6an,'  who,  indignant  at  the  cowardly  desertion 
of  the  ships,  hid  himself,  when  the  crews  were 
ordered  to  quit,  and  this  was  the  salvation  of  that 
chree<lecker  and  the  two  other  ships,  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way.    A  little  midshipman  belonging  to  one 
of  our  smaller  vessels  (I  believe  a  brig)  had  been  sent 
in  a  jolly-boat  that  night  with  a  message  to  another 
ship,  and,  having  delivered  it,  instead  of  returning 
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immediately  to  his  own  vessel,  he  proposed  to  his 
men  to  go  and  look  at  the  French  ships  from  which 
the  crews  had  been  seen  to  fly.  The  men  of  course 
were  willing,  and  they  approached  cautiously  very 
near  to  the  three-decker  (the  night  was  very  dark) 
before  they  could  observe  any  stir  on  board  or  around 
her.  They  were  then  suddenly  hailed  by  the  quarter- 
master before-mentioned  with  a  loud  *  Qui  vive  1 '  Of 
course  the  poor  little  midshipman  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  ship  was  occupied  by  more  than  that  one 
man,  and  he  hastily  retreated,  glad  to  escape  capture 
himself;  but  had  he  known  the  truth,  that  little 
midshipman,  with  his  jolly-boat  and  four  men,  might 
have  taken  possession  of  a  three-decker  and  two 
seventy-fours  I 

.         .  .... 

"  Of  one  thing  j  jt  ,  "sry  certain,  that  there  was  a 
universal  convictioi.,  mat,  but  for  the  ingenious  ruse 
adopted  by  your  lordship  of  running  in  singly  with 
the  *  Imperieuse,'  and  then  making  a  signal  of 
distress,  or  rather  of  want  of  assistance,  nothing 
whatever  would  have  been  effected  against  the  French 
fleet." 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  talking  of  this  affair  to 
O'Meara,  stated,  "The  French  admiral  was  an 
imbecile,  but  yours  was  just  as  bad.  I  assure  you 
that  if  Cochrane  had  been  supported  he  would  have 
taken  every  one  of  the  ships.  They  ought  not  to  have 
been  alarmed  at  your  hrulots,  but  fear  deprived  them 
of  their  senses  and  they  no  longer  knew  how  to  act 
in  their  own  defence." 

Admiral  Sir  Francis  William  'Austen,  K.  C.  B., 
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writing  to  Lord  Dtmdonald  in  1860  statea,  « I  have 
lately  been  reading  your  book,  the  Autohxography  of 
a  Seaman,  and  cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  of 

stating  how  much  pleasure  I  derived  ^ ''o^^^t^  P^'^/^ 
I  nirst  in  conscience,  declare  that 

I  do  not  think  you  were  properly  supported  and  that 
had  you  been  so  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  Much  of  what  occurred  I  attribute  to  Lord 
Gambler's  being  influenced  by  persons  about  him  who 
would  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  their 
country  to  the  gratification  of  personal  d..like  to 
yourself  and  the  annoyance  they  felt  to  a  juntor 
officer  being  employed  in  the  service." 

During  the  night  of  the  12th,  about  3:30  a.  m 
Captain  Bligh  after  removing  the  prisoners  caused 
the  "Aquilon"  and  "Varsovie"  to  be  set  on  fire.^ 
During  the  13th,  Cochrane  employed  the     ^^^> 
supported  by  the  brigs,  in  bombarding  the  French 
ships.    He  was  recalled  by  signal  and  by  letter,  but 
the  letter  was  so  ambiguous  and  contradictory  that  he 
remained  at  his  post  until  the  14th  when  he  was 
reHeved  by  Captain  Wolfe  in  the  "  Aigle,"  frigate. 
On  the  15th  Lord  Cochrane  sailed  for  England  m 
the  "Imp^rieuse"  with  Captain  Sir  Henry  Neale 
as  bearer  of  dispatches.     No  further  injury  was 
inflicted  upon  the  French  fleet.    A  desultory  fire  was 
kept  up  with  the  bomb  vessels  and  brigs,  as  wmd  and 
weather  permitted,  until  April  29,  when,  by  light- 
ening, the  last  vessel  of  the  French  fleet  entered  the 
Charente  River.     The  "  Indienne,"  40,  was  aban- 
doned and  burned,  it  being  found  impossible  to  float 
her. 
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On  the  29tli  Lord  Gambler  returned  to  England 
in  obedience  to  orders.  On  Hay  29,  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty : 

«  Admibai-tt,  May  29,  1809. 

"Mt  Lobd, 

"  Having,  in  conversation,  informed  Captain  Lord 
Cochrane  that  it  was  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's 
government  to  move  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  o' 
Parliament  to  your  lordship,   and  to  the  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines  serving  under  your  command 
in  Basques  Roads,  Lord  Cochrane  declared  to  me 
that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  measure  being  proposed 
in  Parliament,  he  should  feel  himself  bound  by  his 
public  duty,  to  object  to  the  thanks,  as  far  as  they 
should  apply  to  the  Commander-in-ChxKf.     Under 
these  circumstances,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to 
suspend  the  motion  for  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  to  call 
upon  Lord  Cochrane,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  t^> 
state  the  ground  on  which  he  has  intimated  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  vote  of  thanks,  as  far  as  respects  your  Lordship; 
tliat  the  Board  of  Admiralty  may  thereby  be  enabled 
to  judge  how  far  the  grounds  to  be  stated  by  Lord 
Cochrane  may  be  of  a  nature  to  suspend  the  motion  in 
Parliament,  or  to  call  for  any  further  investigation 
by  the  Board,  or  in  any  other  way. 

•'  I  have  felt  if  due  to  your  Lordship  to  give  you 
the  earliest  information  of  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
acquaint  you  that  a  letter  will  this  day  be  written  to 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane,  in  conformity  to  the  above 
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resolution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  a  copy  of 
which,  together  with  the  answer  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
will  he,  without  delay,  communicated  to  your  Lora- 

Bhip. 

« I  have,  etc., 

"  (Signed)  Mulobavb.'* 

In  answer  to  fhe  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Cochrane  declined  to  prefer  any  definite  charges 
against  Lord  Gambier,  but  referred  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  the  log  and  signal  books  of  Oie  fleet 
Lord  Gambier  asked  for  a  court-martial,  which  was 
held  at  Portsmouth  from  July  26,  1809,  to  August 
4.  the  verdict  being  "most  honourably  acquitted; 
and  on  January  29, 1810,  ten  months  after  the  actio^ 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Gambier  passed  the  House 
of  Commons.     Even  then  as  Member  from  West- 
minster.  Lord  Cochrane  moved  for  the  Foduc taon 
of  the  minutes  of  the  court-martial.     This  motion 
was  lost  by  171  to  19.    Thus  ended  this  memorable 
controversy  which  was  carried  on  at  the  tjme  wi^ 
violent  acrimony,  and  tiie  scandal  of  which  tarnished 
the  glory  of  a  really  gallant  deed.    Fifty  years  after 
the  action.  Lord  Cochrane  in  his  Autoh^ographyofa 
8eaman  renewed  the  whole  discussion,  and,  m  1861, 
A  Life  of  Lord  Gambier  reviewed  the  minutes  of  the 
court-martial,    and   answered   the   controversies   re- 
onened  by  Lord  Cochrane  in  his  Autobiography. 
^We   cannot   but   regard   this   whole   controversy 
as  unwise  and  uncalled  for,  since  the  partial  d^ 
struction   of   the    French    fleet    and    the   «)mplete 
demoralization  of  the  remaining  ships  rendered  it 
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perfectly  innocuous  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  :  viz.  the  relief  of  Martinique   and 
destruction  of  the  EngUsh  commerce  m  the  West 
Indies.      There  was  certainly  glory  enough  to  go 
around  and  the  handsome  manner  in  which  Lord 
Gambier   received   him   and   assisted   him   in   the 
work  with  the  fire-ships  and  the  high  pr  Jse  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  Lord  Gambler's  first  official 
dispatch  of  April  14,  1809,  together  with  his  own 
elevation  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  ought,  we  think, 
to  have  prevented  Lord  Cochrane  from  attacking 
Lord  Gambier  from  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  wind,  shoal  and  current,  which  presented  them- 
selves on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  1809,  and 
which  seemed  so  insurmountable  to  Admiral  Gambier 
and  his  advisers  there  is  hardly  a  reasonable  doubt  but 
that  the  "  Ocean,"  "  Jemmappes  "  and  "  Regulus," 
and  possibly   the   "Cassard"   and   "  Foudroyant, 
would  either  have  been  abandoned  or  destroyed  if  a 
vigorous  attack  had  been  made  between  11  and  12 
A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  April  12th.    British  seamen 
had  before  performed  tasks  fully  as  difficult  and  with 
the  panic  and  demoralization  which  existed  in  the 
French  fleet  there  was  a  good  chance  of  success.  Even 
as  it  was,  if  Admiral  Stopford  had  used  with  energy 
the  small  vessels,  boats,  and  fire-ships  with  which  he 
was   provided   on   the   night   of  the   12th,   several 
abandoned  French  ships  might  have  been  destroyed. 
Perhaps  an  error  was  committed  in  not  including  in 
the  plan  of  action  the  capture  of  the  Isle  d'Aix, 
thereby  eliminating  all  danger  from  its  batteries. 
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That  the  French  were  apprehensive  that  this  would 
be  done  is  shown  in  an  intercepted  letter  from  a 
French  naval  officer,  which   says,   "  We  were   in 
continual  apprehension  lest  the  enemy  should  attack 
the  Isle  d'Aix.     It  was  strong  only  upon  the  part 
t^hich  protects  the  fleet »     ...     The  zone  of 
fire  between  Isle  d'Aix  and  Isle  d'OUeron  through 
which  vessels  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  French 
fleet  would  thus  have  been  partially  destroyed    and 
the  occupation  of  the  Island  would  have  rendered  the 
anchorage  in  Aix  Roads  free  from  danger. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

gOHOMBEEO'B  ACTION  OFF  TAMATAVE. 

Enolai.d'8  wars  with  France  forced  her  to  put 
forth  her  energies  in  remote  corners  of  the  globe,    ioe 
necessity  of  having  ships  cruising  about  m  all  kno^ 
waters  was  a  debt  both  Powers  had  to  pay  for  empire. 
While  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar are  the  most  memorable  of  the  engagements 
between  the  forces  of  the  two  great  sea  Powers  there 
were  numerous  hard  fought  fights  about  Oie  distant 
Antilles  and  in  the  far  Indian  Ocean.    One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  lesser  engagements  was  that 
between  three  French  frigates  and  an  equal  number 
of  British  ships  of  the  same  class,  with  the  addition  of 
a  brig-sloop,  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Early  in  May,  1811,  it  was  known  to  the  British 
that  the  French  frigates  «  Renommee,"  «  Clorinde 
and  "  Ngreide  "  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Koquebert    were    cruising    off    M»^«f  !^«"'  „  J„^' 
British  frigates  «  PhcBbe,"  commanded  by  Captain 
HiUyar,  the  "  Galatea,"  Captain  W.  Losack,  and  the 
brig-sloip  "  Racehorse,"  Lieutenant  J.  deRijpe  went 
out  to  locate  the  enemy.    On  the  7th  of  May  they 
were  sighted  and  the  "  Galatea's "  gig  was  hastily 
sent  to  Port  Louis,  where  lay  the  good  ship     Astrea 
commanded  by  Captain   C.   N.   Schomberg.     Tho 
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three  Britiflh  ships  went  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
frigates,  not  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle,  but 
0  keep  the  enemy  in  sight  till  the  "  Astrea  "should 
join  her  strength  with  theirs.    When  daylight  broke 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  two  squadrons  were 
only  about  six  miles  apart,  and  the  French  commo- 
dore recognizing  the  superiority  of  his  vessels  appar- 
ently determined  to  give  battle.    At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  with  all  sail  set  and  under  a  stiff  breeze 
the  French  frigates  stood  towards  the  British  ships. 
But  the  "Astrea"  was  not  yet  in  sight  and  the 
pursuers  became  the  pursued  and  fled  into  the  swift 
waters  between  Isle  Ronde  and  Isle  Serpent.     As 
Commodore  Koquebert  was  not  familiar  ^^th  this 
ahore,  and  on  account  of  the  deep  draught  of  his 
vessels,  he  gave  up  the  chase  and  stood  out  to  sea.    On 
the  foUowing  day  the  "  Astrea  "  joined  the  squadron 
and  the  French  commander  seeing  his  ships  out- 
numbered,  giving  up  all  thought  of  a  sea  figh^ 
managed  to  shake  off  his  pursuers  ai^;;,  ^^f  PP«"«;; 
from  view  on  the  wide  Indian  Ocean.    TheJ'  Astrea 
then  returned  to  Port  Louis  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  British  fleet,  while  the  French  ships  continued 
to  cruise  about  off  the  coast.  ,  ,  .    ,         ,  • 

Provisions  ran  short  on  the  French  frigates  and,  in 
order  to  replenish  their  store,  on  the  19th  of  May 
they  surprised  the  little  settlement  of  Tamatave. 
They  had  an  easy  victory  but  they  were  to  wear  their 
laurels  for  a  very  short  time.  On  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak  the  French  vessels  we^ 
anchored  in  fancied  security  off  Foule  Point,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Tamatave,  when  they  were  suddenly 
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confronted  by   Captain   Schomberg   and  his  four 
British  vesaels.     The  British  ships  at  sight  of  the 
enemy  had  all  sail  crowded  on,  cleared  for  action,  and 
stood  in  towards  the  French  vessels.     Commodore 
Roquebert's  vessels  were  good  sailers  and  might  have 
escaped,  but  at  this  critical  moment  two  boats  were 
absent  from  the  fleet  in  Tamatave  and  the  frigates 
waited  for  these  and  thus  the  English  ships  were  ablo 
to  come  to  clowj  quarters  and  a  stirring  sea  fight 
resulted.    By  noon  a  battle  was  inevitable  and  the 
7  r<  nch  ships  formed  in  line  ahead ;  the  "  Clorinde  " 
■    .ding,   the  "  Renomm6e  in  the  centre,   and  the 
N^reide  "  astern.    The  British  squadron  adopted  a 
similar    formation;    thu    "Astrea"    leading,    tho 
"  Phoebe  "  in  the  centre,  and  the  "  Galatea  "  asteni. 
The  line  was  reinforced  by  having  the  "  Racehorse  " 
take  up  a  position  to  leeward  and  almost  abreast  of 
the  "  Phoebe."    For  several  hours  the  fleets  remained 
out  of  range;  the  sea  was  scarcely  rippled  and  at 
times  the  sails  hung  lifeless  at  the  masts,  and  again 
they  would  be  filled  with  a  light  warm  wind  and  the 
hopes  of  the  sailors,  eager  for  battle  and  prize  money, 
rose.    It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  before  any 
of   the   vessels   got   within    firing   distance.      The 
"  Renommee  "  was  the  first  to  begin  the  cannonading 
and   opened  on  the   "Astrea."    The   British   ship 
vigorously  returned  this  fire  and  the  "  Phoebe  "  and 
"Galatea  "  soon  joined  in  the  fight.    A  light  breeze 
was  blowing  when  the  battle  began  and  the  "  Astrea  " 
manoeuvred  to  get  her  broadside   to   bear  on   the 
"Nereide.''     At  the  same  time  the  "Renommee" 
«nd  "Clorinde"  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
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'*  PhoBbc-  "  and  "  Galatea."  Wliile  the  «  A.t.ea  "  un.l 
«N€r6ide"  were  engaging  each  other,  the  little  '  Uace^ 
horao"  from  a  safe  distance  dropned  an  occaaional 
shell  into  the  hull  of  the  big  Fr_  .e-  fngatc. 

There  came  a  lull  in  the  figh:   .j.  however,  ata^-t 
at  its  commencement.    The  light  wind  that  had  been 
Sowing  fell,  no  doubt  due  to  the  disturbance  made 
in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heavy  cannonading.     Ihe 
Ian  became'a  dead  calm  and  the  vessels  were  unable 
to  mancBUvre  but  rocked  helplessly  on  the  awe  k, 
their  sails  flapping  against  their  yards  and  masts. 
Due  to  the  unsteady  wind  that  had  been  blowing  the 
L  had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  bne  ahead 
Zation  and  the  '<rh«be"  and  ^^ hte^  "  were 
Wins  closp  together  and  almost  abreast  of  each  other 
fTe'''Renom'mee»  and  "Clorinde"  were  not  yet 
under  a  heavy  fire  and  their  «-lors  manned  boats  and 
succeeded  in  towing  them  to  a  position  f^^^^'^ 
two  British  frigates.     From  their  point  of  vantage 
they  were  able  to  pour  in  a  raking  fire  without 
themselves  suffering  much  injury.  _„„.^ . 

The  combatants  were  now  considerably  separated, 
the  "Astrea"  and  "Racehorse"  were  over  a  mile 
distant  from  their  two  companion  ships,  and  as  they 
had  no  wind  they  lay  helpless  on  the  --^^  -**«"; 
while  the   two   big   French    f^ga^:^^^.?"^!^;,?  ^l 
"  Phcebe  »   and  «  Galatea."     The      ^  ereide      had 
now    a   position   between   the    "  Astrea "    and   the 
«  PhcBbe  "  and  was  relieved  from  the  \-f ^^^^^  °^ 
the  "Astrea."    The  ships  maintained  their  relat  ve 
^sitions  until   after   six   c^clock,   when^  with   t^e 
Snking   sun,    a    light    wind    sprang   up    and    the 
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*'Ph(Bbe"  managed  to  draw  away  from  the  criticti 
position  in  which  ahe  waa  placed  and  came  to  elot^ 
quarters  with  the  "  Ner6ide."  She  then  opened  fire 
on  the  French  ship  which  had  al-eady  suffered 
considerably  from  the  guns  .,f  the  "  Astrea,"  and  so 
effectively  did  her  gunners  Hght  her  gv  ns  tliat  in  less 
than  half  au  hour  the  "  Nereide's  "  guns  w.  re  for  the 
most  part  silent  and  preparations  were  made  to  board 
her,  but  the  "Renommee"  and  '  Clorinde  "  were 
being  brought  up  with  a  favu  iring  brpeze  and  Cap- 
tain Hillyar  was  forced  to  leave  his  beaten  £<«. 

The  two  Fren^'h  frigates  had  raked  the  "  Galatea  " 
with  a  most  telluig  fire.    She  was  for  a  time  at  their 
mercy,  an  1  could  only  make  a  feeble  re8p')n8e  to  ^heir 
broadside,^  with  hpt  stem  guiiH.     Her  captain,   on 
account    f  the    vind  having  completely  fallen,  was 
unable  to  get  her  broadsides  t(»  bear  on  the  enemy. 
In  his  difficulty   he    letermined  to  hnve  her  head 
towed  round,  but  a  shot  had  cut  adnit  the  cutter 
from  her  stern.     The  jolly  boat  was  ii  mned,  but  it 
was  instantly  sunk  under  the  heav     dre  tha*  swept 
about  the  '"  Galatea."     Nothing  daunted,  the  crew 
made  a  further  effort  to  launch  a  third  boat  but  a 
welVaimed   ball   foiled   this    attenjpt.     The   >Hrdy 
British  sa    irs  wt  e  not  to  be  beatt  n ;  they  must     ther 
swing  tht.    broadside  round  or  their  sh  p  would  b< 
pounded  '     pi?  ■  es.     They  got  sweeps  out  at  the  bow 
and  their  efPiirt^  were  successful;  slowly  their  good 
ship,  batten     and  broken,  her  masts  splintered  and 
toHpring  to  tfaeir  fall,  her  sails  riddled  and  her  hull 
al'  ak,  swune    lund  and  her  broads  les  'vr  re  opened 
on  the  Frencn  frigate.     However,  in  L  r  battered 
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condition,  she  could  not  long  have  kept  up  the 
unequal  fight     Fortunately  by  this  time  her  com- 
panion ship  the  "  Phoebe  "  was  pouring  a  destructive 
fire  into  the  "  Ner6ide  "  and  the  commanders  of  the 
"  Renomm6e  "  and  "  Clorinde  "  seeing  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  that  ship  was  placed,  and  observing 
how  rapidly  her  guns  were  being  silenced  crowded  on 
all  sail  and  under  the  light  soutK-east  wind  sped  to 
her  rescue.     This  fortunate  circumstance  relieved 
the  "  Galatea  "  and  she  staggered  away  towards  the 
"  Astrea  "  and  "  Racehorse."    When  she  got  within 
hailing  distance,  Captain  Losack  informed  Captain 
Schomberg  of  his  plight     It  was  unnecessary,  for 
even  whil   he  spoke  the  fore-topmast  of  his  ship  came 
crashing  down  on  the  larboard  bow  and  the  mizzen- 
topmast  on  the  mainyard.    A  round  shot  had  shattered 
the  foremast ;  the  main-topmast  although  still  stand- 
ing was  badly  wounded,  the  rigging  was  cut  in  a 
dozen  places,  and  the  hull  was  so  badly  scarred  on  the 
water-line  that  the  vessel  had  nearly  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  hold,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
men  at  the  pun^  were  able  to  keep  it  from  gaining 
on  them.    There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  withdraw 
her  from  the  fight,  and  the  two  frigates  and  the  brig 
were  left  to  reckon  with  the  three  French  ships.    To 
have  attempted  to  keep  her  longer  in  the  action 
would  have  been  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

By  this  time  darkness  had  fallen  over  the  ocean, 
but  the  battle  was  to  continue  despite  the  darkness. 
Captain  Schomberg  now  decided  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  "Racehorse"  and  "Phoebe."  He 
sighted  the  lights  of  the  enemy  in  the  west-north-west 
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and  steered  his  ships  towards  them,  ordering  Lieu- 
tenant De  Rippe  to  follow  hard  after  him,  and  to 
have  the  "  Racehorse  "  ready  to  give  battle  with  the 
French  frigates  as  soon  as  the  "  Phoebe "  joined 
them. 

Both  fleets  were  now  greatly  weakened.  The 
"  Galatea "  was  out  of  the  fight  and  so  was  the 
"  Nereide."  So  destructive  had  been  the  "  Phoebe's  " 
fire  that  she  was  in  even  worse  plight  than  the 
"  Galatea."  As  we  have  seen  the  "  Galatea's  "  spars 
and  masts  >>.nd  hull  were  much  damaged.  Her  stem 
had  been  battered  to  pieces  by  the  raking  broadsides, 
and  her  hull  had  been  penetrated  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six  times.  Her  casualty  list,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  was  large.  She  had  one  officer  and  thirteen 
seamen  and  marines  killed,  and  two  officers,  two 
midshipmen  and  forty-one  seamen  and  marines 
wounded.  The  "  Nereide "  had  made  an  equally 
gallant  fight;  her  captain,  twenty-four  seamen, 
soldiers,  and  marines  were  killed,  and  thirty-two  were 
wounded ;  but  there  had  been  no  thought  of  surrender, 
her  crew  had  been  prepared  to  sink  with  their  ship. 
These  two  vessels  definitely  out  of  the  fight,  the 
remaining  ships  continued  the  action  during  the 
darkness.  The  British  commander  had  still  one 
vessel  more  than  the  French  commodore,  but  in 
weight  of  metal  and  in  the  number  of  men  the  French 
were  vastly  superior. 

A  factor  which  so  far  had  not  shown  itself  in  this 
fight  now  materially  helped  the  British  vessels — ^M. 
Saint  Cricky,  commander  of  the  "  Clorinde  "  seems 
to  have  lost  heart  and  was  guilty  of  cowardice.    No 
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doubt  the  fate  of  the  "  N6r6ide  "  had  greatly  alanned 
him.  One  of  his  crew  fell  overboard,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  incident  he  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
man  and  became  separated  from  the  "  Renomm^e." 

Commodore  Roquebert  bravely  held  his  ship  on  her 
course  and  was  soon  engaged  with  the  three  British 
vessels.  He  made  straight  for  the  "  Astrea  "  and  at 
cable  length  distance  the  "  Renomm^e's  "  broadsides 
poured  in  a  terrific  volley  of  round  ind  grape  shot 
while  a  hail  of  musket  balls  swept  about  the  "  Astrea." 
He  made  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  English 
frigate,  but  Captain  Schomberg  wisely  avoided  the 
attempt, — a  hand  to  hand  fight,  seeing  that  the 
"  Renomm6e's  "  crew  was  more  than  a  third  greater 
than  the  "  Astrea's,"  might  have  ended  disastrously 
for  the  British. 

In  fcis  anxiety  to  board  the  "  Astrea  "  and  end  the 
battle  Commodore  Roquebert  placed  his  ship  in  a 
most  critical  position.  His  vessel  was  now  exposed 
to  the  broadsides  of  the  "  Astrea  "  and  "  Racehorse," 
while  the  "  Phoebe  "  took  up  a  position  astern  from 
which  her  gunners  were  able  to  rake  the  decks  of  the 
French  ship.  For  almost  an  hour  the  "Renommee  " 
gallantly  withstood  the  fire  of  these  three  ships.  Her 
commander  was  killed  early  in  this  final  stage  of  the 
fight  and  First  Lieutenant  Louis  Dufredot-Duplantz 
assumed  command.  He,  too,  was  severely  wounded 
and  was  urged  to  leave  the  decks,  but  refused,  and 
coiitinued  to  fight  his  ship  in  the  darkness  until  her 
decks  were  slippery  with  blood  and  her  hull  and 
masts  and  rigging  were  rent  with  a  hundred  scars. 
The  crew  of  the  "  Renommee  "  numbered  four  hun- 
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died  and  seventy  and  of  these  ninety-three  were 
killed  or  wounded,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  engaged. 
At  length,  through  the  night,  signals  of  surrender 
were  shown  and  the  "  Kacehorse  "  was  ordered  to  take 
possession ;  but  as  she  swept  in  towards  the  towering 
sides  of  the  now  silent  enemy,  her  fore-topmast  fell 
by  the  board  and  her  captain  was  unable  to  obey 
orders.  Captain  Schomberg  then  had  a  boat  lowered 
and  sent  two  officers  and  five  men  to  the  prize. 

Meantime  where  was  the  "  Clorinde  ?  "  She  had 
dropped  behind  to  rescue  the  sailor  who  had  fallen 
overboard  and  made  this  an  excuse  to  keep  out  of  the 
fight.  Indeed,  during  the  entire  day  of  this  memo- 
rable engagement  she  had  kept  well  out  of  action. 
Her  commander  now  witnessed  from  a  distance  the 
terrible  cannonading  to  which  the  "  Renomm6e " 
was  exposed  and  held  his  vessel  aloof,  offering  no 
helping  hand.  When  the  firing  ceased  and  he  knew 
that  his  sister  ship  must  have  surrendered,  he  had  all 
sail  crowded  on  his  ship  and  fled  from  the  scene  of  the 
fight.  The  sails  and  rigging  of  the  "  Clorinde  "  wre 
practically  intact.  Her  hull  had  but  few  scars,  and 
she  had  lost  but  one  man  killed  and  six  wounded. 
Considering  the  severe  handling  the  other  vessels 
received  and  their  losses,  it  is  very  evident  from 
this  list  of  casualties  that  the  "  Clorinde  "  was  at  no 
time  during  the  day  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

As  soon  as  the  "  Renommee  "  struck  and  had  been 
taken  possession  of,  the  two  British  frigates  turned 
to  look  for  the  "  Clorinde  "  but  she  already  had  a 
good  lead  on  them  and  as  both  vessels  had  endured  a 
heavy  fire  and  were  materially  injured  thereby,  they 
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were  easily  outsailed.  But  they  continued  the  pursuit 
for  several  hours  and  it  was  not  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  "Clorinde"  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  that  they  gave  up  the  chase.  They  then 
returned  to  look  after  their  prizes  the  "  Renommee  " 
and  the  "  Nereide,"  and  their  own  sadly  crippled 
ship  the  "  Galatea." 

It  had  been  a  gallant  fight,  and  both  the  frigates 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  it  had  suffered  from 
many  blows.  But  the  casualty  list  was  remarkably 
small  The  "Astrea"  had  two  seamen  killed  and 
one  ofl&cer  and  fifteen  men  wounded,  the  "  Phcebe  " 
had  seven  men  killed,  one  midshipman  and  twenty- 
three  men  wounded.  Considering  what  a  severe 
raking  the  "  Phoebe  "  had  received  early  in  the  fight 
the  loss  of  life  on  board  her  was  not  heavy.  She  had 
withstood  the  broadsides  of  the  "  Nereide  "  and  the 
stem  guns  of  the  "  Renommee  "  in  the  final  engage- 
ment. Masts,  hull,  bowsprit  were  all  splintered  and 
rent,  and  her  rigging  and  sails  were  cut  in  many 
places.  The  little  "Racehorse,"  whether  due  to 
having  kept  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fight,  or  on 
account  of  the  small  target  she  presented,  had  but  few 
scars  and  her  crew  escaped  without  loss  of  life. 

Months  afterwards  when  the  news  of  this  battle 
reached  England,  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  Cap- 
tain Schomberg  was  for  a  time  a  popular  hero.  The 
news  was  received  in  France  with  mingled  feelings. 
M.  Saint  Cricky  was  execrated  for  his  cowardice  and 
severely  punished.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
service,  degraded  from  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
imprisoned  for  a  term  of  three  years.    But  the  names 
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of  M.  Commodore  Koquebert  and  Lieutenant  Louis 
Dufredot-Duplantz  were  held  in  deserved  esteem. 
They  had  fought  their  ship  with  a  hravery  certainly 
without  a  superior  in  the  annals  of  the  French  navy, 
and  the  picture  of  the  "Renommee"  doing  battle 
with  the  three  British  ships  inflamed  the  popular 
imagination.  The  commander  and  crew  of  the 
"  Nereide,"  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  praise. 
Though  their  ship's  guns  were  silenced,  though  she 
bad  sustained  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
though  her  hull  and  masts  were  so  battered  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  continue  in  the  fight,  she 
had  not  struck,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the 
"Renommee"  and  "Clorinde"  to  drive  away  the 
"Phoebe"  she  would  in  all  probability  have  sunk 
where  she  lay.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardly 
conduct  of  the  commauder  of  the  "  Clorinde  "  the 
vanquished  in  the  sea  fight  off  Tamatave  would  have 
had  almost  as  great  glory  as  the  victors. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


BATTLE  OF  LAKE  EBIX. 


The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  one  of  the  many 
naval  actions  fought  during  the  War  of  1812  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
actions  were  between  single  ships  upon  the  ocean,  but 
upon  the  lakes  which  line  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the  conflict 
was  between  small  improvised  fleets.  The  success  of 
the  military  operations  along  the  northern  boundary 
depended,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  command  of 
the  Lakes. 

Owing  to  the  interruption  of  navigation  between 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the 
operations  upon  the  Lakes  were  necessarily  divided 
into  three  independent  centres :  viz.  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Erie.  During  1812  opera- 
tions were  mostly  confined  to  Lake  Ontario.  The 
American  Commodore  Chauncey  assumed  command 
on  Lake  Ontario  on  October  6,  1812.  On  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  entirely  in  command  of  the  British,  the 
Americans  had  no  naval  force  in  1812,  but  Com- 
mander J.  D.  Elliott  was  sent  by  Commodore 
Chauncey  in  October,  1812,  to  Erie  with  orders  to 
construct  there  two  brigs  of  three  hundred  tons  each. 
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While  upon  this  duty  Elliott,  with  great  gallantly, 
captured  with  a  boat  expedition,  two  British  brigs, 
the  "  Detroit "  and  the  "  Caledonia."  The  former 
had  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  a  recapture,  but  the 
"  Caledonia  "  was  safely  brought  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines  and  formed  ^e  nucleus  of  the  American 
force  on  Lake  Erie.  Meanwhile  the  building  at  Erie 
went  on  unmolested,  the  harbour  being  protected  by  a 
bar,  which  prevented  the  British  from  entering  the 
port  and  served  to  give  protection  to  the  building 
operations  of  the  Americans.  It  was  not  until  near 
1818  that  the  young  naval  officer  who  was  to  lead 
forth  to  victory  this  hastily  constructed  fleet, 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Meanwhile  the  undisputed  command  of  Lake  Erie 
rested  with  the  British,  who  possessed  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Commander  Barclay, 
who  was  subordinate  to  Commodore  Sir  James  Lucas 
Yeo,  the  senior  British  naval  officer  on  the  Lakes. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  Master  Commandant 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Perry  was  at  this  time  a  young  man  of  27  years  of 
age,  having  entered  the  navy  in  1799  at  the  age  of  13. 
His  first  cruise  as  midshipman  was  in  a  small  frigate 
called  the  "General  Greene,"  mounting  36  guns, 
commanded  by  his  father,  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
lieutenant.  He  had  made  two  cruises  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  had  taken  part  in  the  operations  of  the 
American  navy  against  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  1809 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
schooner  "  Revenge  "  of  14  guns  and  attached  to  the 
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command  of  Commodore  John  Kodgers.  He  wai 
appointed  Master  Commandant  in  1813. 

He  reached  Sacketts  Harbour  on  March  3,  and  Erie 
on  March  27,  performing  the  journey  from  Buffalo 
to  Erie,  about  100  miles,  over  the  ice  in  a  sleigh. 

He  found  at  Erie,  in  course  of  construction,  two 
brigs  and  three  schooners.  To  equip  these  vessels  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  sails,  cordage,  guns,  powder 
and  stores  from  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  500  miles 
through  a  half  settled  country  destitute  of  good  roads. 
To  this  task  Perry  bent  himself  with  unwearied  zeal, 
visiting  Pittsburg  and  giving  minute  instructions  to 
workmen  preparing  articles  which  had  been  ordered, 
and  with  the  manufacture  of  which  they  were  totally 
unacquainted.  Early  in  May  the  three  schooners 
were  launched,  and  the  two  brigs  on  the  24th.  The 
latter  were  141  feet  long,  30  feet  in  beam  and 
measured  500  tons.  Their  draft  was  9  feet  and  they 
were  pierced  for  20  guns. 

The  timber  was  green,  having  been  cut  and  sawed 
upon  the  spot  ;  the  frames  were  of  oak  and  chestnut, 
the  decks  of  pine  and  the  outside  planking  of  oak. 
Under  the  cheering  influence  and  intelligent  super- 
vision of  the  young  commandant  the  equipment  of 
ihese  vessels  was  pushed  forward  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  hearing  of  a  contem- 
plated attack  upon  Eort  George,  the  British  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  Perry  threw  himself  at 
night  into  an  open  gunboat  and  through  squalls  and 
head  winds  pulled  to  Buffalo  and  reported  to  Chaun- 
cey  as  a  volunteer,  and  during  the  attack,  under  show- 
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era  of  musketry,  was  present  at  every  point  where  he 
could  be  useful. 

By  the  capture  of  Fort  George  the  Americans  were 
enabled  to  release  from  the  naval  station  at  Black 
Rock  the  vessels  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
there  by  the  Canadian  batteries.  These  consisted  of 
the  brig  "  Caledonia/'  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  British  in  the  previous  year,  three  small  schooners 
and  a  sloop,  trading  vessels  purchased  for  the  govern- 
ment and  fitted  up*  as  gunboats.  This  welcome  ad- 
dition to  his  force  Perry,  with  incredible  labour  and 
great  skill  and  daring,  succeeded  in  taking  to  Erie. 
The  British  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie  tried  to  inter- 
cept this  flotilla,  but  Perry  passed  them  in  the  night 
unnoticed  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Erie  on  June 
18,  just  as  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  the  bar  iu 
puEsuit. 

Alt^-»ugh  the  equipment  of  his  little  squadron 
went .  .t)idly  forward,  the  officers  and  men  to  man  it 
were  sv.d  wanting.  He  had  but  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  fit  for  service  and  fifty  sick.  He  wrote 
to  Commodore  Chaimcey,  "  Give  me  men  and  I  will 
acquire  honour  and  glory  both  for  you  and  myself  or 
perish  in  an  attempt ;"  and  again,  **  Barclay  has  been 
bearding  me  for  several  days  :  I  long  to  have  at  him : 
he  shows  no  disposition  to  avoid  the  contest." 

Captain  Barclay,  who  commanded  the  British  naval 
forces  on  Lake  Erie  was,  although  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  a  veteran  of  Trafalgar.  Subsequently 
he  had  lost  an  arm  in  conflict  with  a  French  frigate. 
He  had  kept  a  close  watch  and  blockade  of  Erie,  but 
the  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  upon  which 
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there  was  only  six  feet  of  water  prevented  him  from 
entering,  as  it  also  prevented  Ferry  from  going  out  in 
Barclay's  presence. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  Perry  received  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  officers,  and  he  also  enlisted  as 
landsmen  some  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  so 
that  he  gathered  together  a  force  of  about  three  hun- 
dred officers  and  men,  with  which,  althou^  not  suf- 
ficient to  properly  man  his  fleet.  Perry  determined 
to  set  sail  and  put  all  to  the  issue  of  battle  before  the 
British  Squadron  could  be  reinforced  by  their  new 
and  heavy  ship  the  ''Detroit,"  which  had  been 
launched  at  Maiden  on  the  17th  of  June  and  might 
any  day  appear  upon  the  Lake. 

On  August  1,  the  British  Squadron  disappeared 
and  Perry  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  get  his 
vessels  hurriedly  over  the  bar.  To  accomplish  this, 
two  floats  or  camels,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
structed, were  brought  alongside  the  "  Lawrence " 
and  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  Stout  spars  were 
passed  through  the  forward  and  after  ports,  their 
ends  resting  on  the  camels,  and  securely  lashed  to  the 
frame  of  the  vessels.  The  guns  with  their  ammuni- 
tion were  hoisted  out  and  placed  in  bouts  astern. 
The  water  in  the  scows  being  pumped  out,  her  draft 
was  lightened  three  feet,  and  in  that  condition,  on 
August  4,  with  much  labour  the  "  Lawrence  "  was 
floated  over  the  bar,  being  afloat  by  8  a.  m.,  and  her 
guns  quickly  mounted.  The  "  Niagara  "  followed 
the  next  day.  For  48  hours  Perry  laboured  inces- 
santly, without  sleep  or  rest.  When  the  "  Niagara  " 
was  safely  over  he  wrote,  "  Thank  God,  the  other 
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iloop-of-war  is  over.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  after 
the  enemy  who  is  now  making  off."  Barclay  had 
indeed  appeared  during  the  critical  ope.  ation  bearing 
down  with  a  leading  wind,  while  the  "Niagara" 
was  still  upon  the  bar,  and  Perry  expected  an  en- 
counter but  Barclay  declined  to  press  the  matter  and 
finally  sailed  away.  He  had,  in  all  probability, 
the  command  of  the  Lakes  within  his  grasp,  but  for 
some  reason  he  failed  to  take  advantage  uf  this  golden 
opportunity. 

Perry  had  at  last,  after  many  long,  weary  months, 
succeeded  in  passing  his  Rubicon.  The  axe  and  the 
hammer  had  done  their  part,  what  remained  was 
for  the  sword. 

Perry,  with  his  half-equipped  fleet,  gave  chase  to 
Barclay,  but  without  catching  up  with  him.  Return- 
ing to  Erie  on  August  7,  Perry  completed  his  equip- 
ment and  loaded  his  vessels  with  military  stores  for 
the  army  at  Sandusky.  On  August  9,  Master  Com- 
mandant Jesse  D.  Elliott  arrived  at  Erie  with  one 
hundred  men  and  was  assigned  to  the  "  Niagara." 

On  August  19,  Perry  opened  communication  with 
the  army  under  General  Harrison,  at  Sandusky,  and 
after  reconnoitring  the  British  force  at  Maiden  and 
finding  Barclay  at  anchor  and  declining  to  accept  his 
offer  of  battle,  Perry  retired  to  his  port  of  observation 
at  Putrin-Bay. 

General  Harrison,  who  observed  how  Perry's  little 
squadron  was  weakened  by  sickness  and  want  of  men, 
had  permitted  about  one  hundred  volunteers  from  the 
army  to  join  the  fleet,  and  during  the  breathing 
space  allowed  him  before  the  final  battle  which  was  to 
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decide  the  command  of  Lake  Erie,  Ferry  laboured 
industriously  to  bring  the  raw  material  of  hia  crews 
into  a  state  of  efficiency.  Barclay  was  wisely  enough 
awaiting  the  completion  of  his  new  vessel,  which  was 
proudly  named  the  "  Detroit "  in  honour  of  the  recent 
conquest  of  that  place. 

But  this  delay,  while  it  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  the  navy  on  both  sideS;;  was  a  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  British  army,  which  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
want  of  provisions,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  water 
communication  between  its  primary  base  at  Long 
Point  and  its  secondary  base  at  Maiden.  The  dis- 
tance by  water  from  Long  Point  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  and  upon  this  line  Perry  stationed  him- 
self at  Put-in-Bay,  an  anchorage  in  a  chain  of  islands 
extending  across  Lake  Erie  nortl  of  Sandusky  and 
thirty-four  miles  from  Maiden.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  when  military  operations  cross  the  water,  tho 
armies  on  each  side  awaited  the  result  of  the  struggle 
for  naval  supremacy. 

(General  Proctor  desired  to  cross  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Erie  and  attack  General  Harrison  and  lay 
waste  the  surrounding  country,  while  the  latter 
desired  to  make  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack 
upon  the  British  at  Maiden.  The  key  of  the  situation 
lay  in  the  command  of  the  Lake. 

On  September  1,  Perry  made  another  excursion 
to  Maiden,  and  finding  Barclay  still  at  anchor, 
returned  to  Put-in-Bay. 

Finally,  on  September  10,  the  British  fleet  waa 
sighted  to  the  westward,  approaching  with  a  leading 
but  light  wind  from  the  south-west.    Perry  inunedi- 
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•tely  got  under  way,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
weather  gage,  he  bad  to  beat  out  of  the  buy  against  a 
lig^t  breeze.  As  this  operation  consumed  much  time, 
Ferry  determined  to  wear  and  go  to  leeward  of  «oroo 
islands  which  lay  in  the  way.  Upon  th^  reminst  ranee 
being  made  that  this  would  give  the  enemy  the 
weather  gage,  he  replied,  '  To  windward  or  to  lee- 
ward, they  shall  fight  thi.*^  day."  Upon  clcax-ing  the 
land,  however,  the  wind  shifted  to  south-cast  and  at 
10  A.  u.  Perry,  holding  the  weather  gage,  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy,  then  about  three  leagues  distant 
Before  leaving  Put-in-Bay  Perry  had  given  instruc- 
tions in  writing  to  each  commanding  officer.  Buying, 
"  Engage  each  your  designated  enemy  in  close  action 
at  half-cable  length  "  (one  hundred  yards).  At  part- 
ing he  gave  them,  in  the  words  of  Nelson,  his  final 
ii\junction,  "If  you  lay  your  enemy  close  alongside 
you  cannot  be  out  of  your  place." 

The  British  squadron,  having  lost  the  weather 
gage,  was  now  hove-to  on  the  port  tack,  heading 
south-west,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Americans. 
The  relative  force  of  the  two  squ.turons  was  as 
follows : 

No.  of  vessels 9  0 

No.  of  guns 54  63 

No.  of  men 632  440 

Weight  of  broadside. ...  036  lbs.  459  lbs. 

Long  gun  metal 288  105 


Perry  had  one  hundred  and  sixteen  men  on  the 
sick  list,  which  would  reduce  his  effective  force  to 
four  hundred  and  sixteen,  but  it  is  iuipo^sible  to 
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ascertain  the  exact  number  on  each  side.  In  spite  of 
carrying  nine  fewer  guns  Ferry  had  a  superiority  in 
weight  of  gun  metal,  particularly  long  gun  metal, 
and  he  had  three  more  vessels  than  Barclay.  The 
American  force  was  superior. 

The  vessels  of  the  two  fleets  were  arranged  as 
follows : 


imaiciii. 


"  Chippeway." Soh. 

••Detroit." Ship. 

"Hunter." Brig. 

•'  Qu'n  Charlotte."  Ship. 
"Lady  Prevoet."    Soh. 
S.  ••Little  Belt"... Sloop. 


oum. 

1 
10 
10 
17 
18 

8 

68 


OUM. 


1.  "Scorpion." Sch. 

2.  "Ariel." Sch. 

8.  ••  Lawrence.".  ..Brig. 

4.  ••  Caledonia.". .  .Brig. 

5.  ••Niagara." Brig. 

6.  "Somers." Soh. 

7.  " Porcupine.".  ...Soh. 

8.  "Tigrew." Sch. 

9.  "Trippe." Sloop. 


2 

4 
20 
8 
20 
2 
1 
1 
1 

"m 

Barclay  carried  his  flag  in  the  "Detroit"  and 
Perry  in  the  "Lawrence."  Perry  had  prepared  a 
flag  on  which  were  inscribed  those  brave  words  of 
Captain  James  Lawrence  of  the  "Chesapeake," 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  and  this  he  had  hoisted 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  crew.  However  inspiriting 
and  beneficial  the  display  of  this  motto  may  have 
been  before  the  battle,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
fatality  attached  to  its  exhibition,  as,  in  the  action 
which  ensued,  the  "  Lawrence  "  was  the  only  vessel 
which  surrendered  to  the  British. 

The  British  fleet  compactly  formed  and  imder 
easy  sail  uwaitod  the  approach  of  the  Americans. 
Both  sides  were  eager  for  the  conflict.  As  the 
American  squadron  approached  the  British  line  at 
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•n  angle  of  fifteen  degrees,  the  three  leading  vessels, 
the  "  Scorpion,"  "  Ariel "  and  "  Lawrence  "  were  the 
first  engaged.  The  American  line  astern  of  the 
"  Lawrence  "  was  not  well  closed  up,  owing  to  the 
light  breeze  and  to  the  unequal  sailing  qualities 
between  the  schooners  and  the  larger  vessels.  In 
consequence,  the  leading  vessels,  particularly  the 
"  Lawrence,"  encountered  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
British  line  at  a  di'^iance  where  the  eighteen  carron- 
ades  of  the  "Lawrence"  were  ineffective.  The 
"  Detroit "  carried  nine  long  guns  in  the  broadside  to 
the  "  Lawrence's  "  two.  But  the  four  long  12's  of  the 
"Ariel"  and  the  long  32  of  the  "Scorpion" 
rendered,  at  this  stage  of  the  battle,  most  effective 
service. 

The  "  Detroit "  opened  fire  on  the  "  Lawrence  "  at 
12:45,  but  it  was  not  until  2:20  that  the  latter 
vessel  had  drifted  down  to  close  quarters  at  canister 
range.  This  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  line  was 
fierce  and  bloody.  The  Americans  in  their  excite- 
ment, overloaded  their  carronades,  and  as  a 
consequence,  that  of  the  "  Scorpion  "  upset  down  the 
hatchway  in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  the  sides 
of  the  "  Detroit "  were  dotted  with  marks  from  shot 
which  did  not  penetrate.  One  of  the  "  Ariel's  "  long 
12'8  also  burst.  On  board  the  "  Detroit,"  for  want 
of  matchlock,  the  guns  had  to  be  discharged  by 
flashing  pistols  at  the  touchholes.  The  "  Scorpion," 
"  Ariel,"  "  Lawrence,"  and  "  Caledonia,"  which 
latter  vessel  had  pushed  forward  gallarily  to  support 
th3  "  Lawrence,"  were  opposed  by  the  "  Chippeway," 
"  Detroit,"  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  and  "  Hunter."  The 
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"  Niagara  *'  kept  beyond  carronade  range  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  action  rendered  little  assistance. 

At  the  rear  of  the  line,  the  fi^t  went  on  at  long 
range  betwer  n  the  "  Somers,"  "  Tigress,"  "  Poiv 
cupine  "  and  "  Trippe  "  on  one  side  and  the  "  Little 
Belt "  and  the  "  Lady  Prevost "  on  the  other.  The 
"  Lawrence,"  however,  during  her  slow  approach  had 
suffered  so  severely  that  when  she  arrived  at  close 
quarters,  she  was  virtually  disabled.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  three  men  who  were  fit  for  duty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  eighty-three,  or  over  four- 
fifths  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Every  brace 
and  bowline  was  shot  away  and  her  hull  was  so 
shattered  that  her  starboard  bulwarks  were  beaten  in 
and  many  of  the  enemy's  long  shot  passed  through 
both  sides.  Every  gun  on  the  side  engaged  was 
dismounted. 

For  two  hours  the  "  Lawrence  "  had  suffered  the 
weight  of  this  severe  iire  before  her  carronades 
became  t-ffeftive,  and  the  water  being  smooth,  great 
havoc  h»d  resulted,  ao  that  the  wind  increasing,  and 
the  British  filing  away,  the  two  squadrons  drew 
slowly  ahead,  the  "  Lawrence "  necessarily  falling 
astern,  a  helpless  but  glorious  wreck,  her  guns  gone, 
her  decks  covered  with  blood  and  her  wardroom  and 
cockpit  veritable  shambles. 

A  man  with  a  less  indomitable  spirit  than  Perry 
might  have  struck  his  colours,  instead  of  which, 
however,  Perry  having  failed  in  his  first  attack 
sought  to  renew  the  action  with  what  force  was  left 
to  him,  and  the  '*  Niagara,"  as  yet  almost  uninjured, 
coming  up  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  passing  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  windward  of  the  "Law- 
rence" on  her  port  bean*,  Perry,  taking  his  little 
brother  with  him,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  bidding 
the  disabled  "Lawre  ce"  farewell  at  2:30  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  "  Niagara."  As  he  stepped  over 
the  side  and  his  quick  eye  glanced  at  the  uninjured 
rigging  and  at  the  hale  and  ready  crew  which 
thronged  her  deck,  his  buoyant  nature  promised  him 
a  "  harvest  of  glory." 

Soon  afterwards  the  colours  of  the  "  Lawrence  '* 
were  hauled  down,  but  she  could  not  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  enemy  before  the  action  recom- 
menced. 

Upon  arriving  on  board  the  "Niagara"  Perry 
sent  Elliott,  her  commander,  in  a  boat  to  bring  up  the 
schooners  in  rear  and  at  2:45,  the  signal  for  closo 
action  was  hoisted  and  as  the  answering  flags  were 
hoisted  on  board  the  American  vessels,  the  order  was 
received  with  cheers  and  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The 
"  Niagara  "  under  foresail,  topsails  and  topgallants, 
bore  up  to  break  Barclay's  line.  Thus  commenced 
the  second  stage  of  the  action,  where  Perry,  after  a 
most  miraculous  escape  from  death  on  board  the 
"  Lawrence  "  with  undaunted  spirit,  was  now  leading 
his  reserve  force  into  action. 

As  for  the  British,  notwithstanding  their  destruc- 
tion of  the  "  Lawrence,"  they  had  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  fire  of  the  "  Ariel,"  "  Scorpion "  and 
"  Caledonia  "  that  they  had  fought  to  a  standstill 
and  were  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  action  with 
a  fresh  force. 

When  at  2:60  Perry  pierced  the  British  line,  be 
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passed  between  the  "  Lady  Prevost,"  "  Little  .Belt," 
and  "  Chippeway "  upon  the  port  hand,  and  the 
"Detroit,"  "Queen  Charlotte"  and  "Hunter" 
upon  the  starboard,  and  he  fired  from  each  broadside 
as  he  passed.  Barclay,  in  the  "Detroit"  anticipating 
this  manoeuvre,  attempted  to  wear,  so  as  to  present  his 
broadside  to  the  "  Niagara,"  but  in  so  doing  he  ran 
foul  of  the  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  and  in  this  position, 
while  helplessly  exposed,  was  raked  by  Perry,  who 
shortened  sail  as  he  came  into  position  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  British  fleet.  At  the  same  time  the 
"Somers,"  "Porcupine,"  "Tigress"  and  "Cale- 
donia," which  had  closed  up  in  the  rear,  kept  up  a 
destructive  liie  astern.  Against  such  odds  resistance 
was  not  long  possible.  The  gallant  and  skilful,  but 
unfortunate,  Barclay,  who  had  been  carried  below 
senseless  with  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  was  brought  on 
deck  only  to  receive  a  wound  in  his  remaining  arm. 
The  "  Queen  Charlotte  "  was  the  first  to  surrender, 
at  3  p.  u.,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  the 
"  Detroit "  and  the  "  Lady  Prevost "  and  "  Hunter." 
The  "Chippeway"  and  "Little  Belt"  tried  to 
escape,  but  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  the 
"  Scorpion  "  and  "Trippe."  Thus,  after  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  of  hard  fighting,  the  whole  British 
squadron  was  captured  and  the  command  of  the  Lake 
rested  with  the  Americans.  At  four.  Perry  sent  the 
following  despatch  to  General  Harrison,  who,  as  well 
as  General  Proctor,  awaited  the  result  with  impa- 
tience :  "  Dear  General : — We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours:  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  one  sloop." 
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The  loss  of  the  British,  as  reported  by  Barclay, 
amounted  to  twenty-one  killed  and  ninety-four 
wounded.  Three  of  the  killed  and  nine  of  the 
wounded  were  officers.  The  American  loss  was 
twenty-seven  killed  and  ninety-six  wounded.  Of  this 
loss,  twenty-one  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded 
in  the  "  Lawrence  "  and  twenty  were  wounded  in  the 
"  Niagara,"  after  she  received  Perry  on  board. 

Perry  received  the  surrender  of  the  British  ships 
on  board  the  '•  Lawrence  "  which  had  rehoisted  her 
colours.  The  British  officers  surrendered  their 
swords  amid  the  dead  and  wounded  which  crowded 
the  deck  of  the  "  Lawrence  "  and  somewhat  subdued 
the  exultation  of  triumph.  Perry  bade  the  officers 
retain  their  side-arms  and  added  just  and  unaflPected 
expressions  of  courtesy,  mercy  and  solicitude  for 
their  wounded. 

The  dead  were  buried  in  Put-in-Bay  and  the 
wounded  of  both  fleets  were  sent  to  Erie,  where 
Barclay  was  seen  with  feeble  steps,  supported  by 
Perry  and  Harrison,  tottering  from  the  landing 
place  to  his  quarters.  Indeed  Perry,  hy  the  sweetness 
of  disposition  seems  to  have  conquered  the  affections 
as  well  as  the  body  of  his  antaj^onist  and  being  both 
brave  men,  the  most  pleasant  relations  existed  between 
them  after  the  action. 

Perry's  whole  conduct  in  this  campaign,  from  the 
time  he  arrived  at  Erie  on  March  13,  1813,  till  his 
victory  on  September  10,  shows  him  to  have  been  an 
officer  not  only  of  great  bravery  and  resource,  but 
possessing  a  personal  charm  of  manner  which 
endeared  him  to  his  subordinates  and  inspired  in 
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them  a  spirit  of  personal  devotion  which  enabled 
them  to  bear  cheerfully  the  greatest  hardships.  His 
keenly  sensitive  nature  never  interfered  with  his 
sweetness  of  manner,  his  fortitude,  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  the  promptitude  of  his  decisioa  In  a 
state  of  impassioned  activity,  his  plans  were  wisely 
framed,  were  instantly  modified  as  circumstances 
changed,  and  were  executed  with  entire  coolness  and 
self-possession.  The  mastery  of  the  lakes,  the  recov- 
ery of  Detroit  and  the  far  West,  the  capture  of  the 
British  army  in  the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  were 
the  immediate  fruits  of  his  success.  His  name  has 
been  cherished  in  loving  remembrance  and  increasing 
reverence  by  successive  generations  of  Americans. 

Judging  from  the  skilful  and  able  manner  with 
which  he  carried  the  operations  on  Lake  Erie  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  upon  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  ho  would 
have  shed  additional  lustre  upon  the  American  Flaw. 
The  National  Congress  voted  thanks  and  a  medal  to 
both  Perry  and  Elliott,  and  the  same  emblems  to  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  officers  slain  in  the  action. 

Several  years  after  the  battle  a  violent  controversy 
sprang  up  between  Perry  and  Elliott  about  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  during  the  action  of  September 
10.  It  would  be  both  unwise  and  uninteresting  to 
rescue  the  details  of  this  controversy  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  they  have  sunk.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Elliott's  management  of  the  "Niagara" 
remains  ns  incomprehensible  to-day  as  it  did  on  the 
day  of  the  action,  and  that  to  a  majonty  of  naval 
officers  it  looks  like  "culpable  inefficiency"  in  the 
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presence  of  the  enemy.  Certainly  nothing  that 
Elliott  could  say  or  do  after  the  battle  could  in  any 
way  dim  the  brightness  of  Perry's  glory. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THD  BATTLE  OF  ITAVABIlf O. 

When  the  Greeks  revolted  against  their  mastera 
the  Turks  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Mehemet  Ali,  Vizier  or  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was 
practically  independent  and  more  powerful  than  the 
Sultan  himself.  In  its  hour  of  need  Turkey  called 
on  this  vassal  to  help  put  down  the  Greek  rehellion. 
Mehemet  Ali,  believing  that  Greece  would  very  soon 
be  a  part  of  his  domains,  willingly  lent  his  aid,  and 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports  bearing 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry, 
thirty-five  frigates  and  a  number  of  smaller  war 
vessels  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  sent  to  the  seat  of 
the  rebellion. 

This  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Egyptians 
reminded  Europeans  of  the  attempts  made  by  Darius 
and  Xerxes  to  destroy  Western  civilization,  and  many 
communities  gave  sympathy  while  many  individuals 
such  as  Lord  Byron  rushed  to  the  aid  of  Greece. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  Capitan  Pasha  attacked 
and  laid  waste  Ipsara.  He  then  attempted  to  trans- 
port a  large  army  to  Samos  for  the  purpose  of 
over-running  that  rich  island,  but  lie  was  met  by  a 
strong  Greek  fleet  and  in  a  battle  which  followed  the 
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Oreek  seamen  succeeded,  with  their  fire-ships,  in 
burning  a  number  of  his  vessels.  The  Turks  were 
thus  driven  back  from  before  Samos  and  Capitan 
Pasha  decided  to  join  his  forces  with  the  Egyptian 
fleet  before  attempting  anything  further  against  the 
Greeks. 

On  August  26,  the  two  fleets  were  united  and  in 
the  beginning  of  October  were  met  by  Miaulis,  who, 
with  his  seventy  ships,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  Capitan  Pasha  fled  to 
Constantinople  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  gathered  his 
ships  together  and  advanced  towards  Candia.  Once 
more  he  was  met  by  the  Greek  fleet  and  suffered 
another  severe  defeat.  His  vessels  became  separated, 
a  number  of  them  were  destroyed,  eight  of  them  made 
their  way  to  Alexandria,  where  their  commanders 
were  cruelly  tortured  by  Mehemet  AH  for  cowardice, 
and  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  what  vessels  he  could  gather 
about  him  fled  to  Rhodes.  For  a  few  weeks  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Greeks  would  beat  back  the  invaders  and 
the  nation  took  heart,  but  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration. 

In  the  early  part  of  1825,  the  Egyptian  leader 
reached  Candia  and  in  February,  taking  the  Greeks 
by  surprise,  succeeded  in  making  an  entry  into  the 
harbour  of  Modon  with  his  fleet  and  landed  eight 
thousand  troops.  Another  force  was  landed  in  Mar<'h* 
and  with  fifteen  thousand  men  Ibrahim  Pasha  laid 
siege  to  N'avarino.  It  held  out  for  two  months  but 
was  forced  to  surrender  and  the  Egyptians  were  free 
to  overrun  the  land,  plundering,  destroying,  and 
slaying.      Meanvvnile  Admiral  Miaulis   and   Vice- 
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Admiral  Sacturis,  the  former  in  the  harbour  of 
Hodon  and  the  latter  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardan- 
elles had  won  decided  victories  over  the  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  fleets;  but  they  were  futile  victories,  as 
Ibrahim  was  still  able  to  reinforce  his  troops  and  to 
obtain  abundant  supplies  for  his  army  which  was  de- 
vastating the  Morea.  Missolonghi,  made  memorable 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Greek  struggle  for  freedom,  had,  with  hia  wealth, 
his  dauntless  courage  and  great  energy,  thrown  in  his 
lot  with  the  Greeks,  was  besieged.  For  a  year  the 
heroic  little  city  held  out  and  when  at  length  food 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  the  bravo  Greeks,  true 
descendants  of  Spartan  mothers,  decided  to  make  an 
eflfort  to  break  through  the  Turkish  line  rather  than 
yield. 

That  the  spirit  of  Leonidaa  still  survived  is  shown 
by  the  closing  scene  of  this  memorable  siege. 
The  inhabitants  knew  they  would  receive  no  quarter 
from  the  Turks,  and  those  who  had  no  hope  of  escape 
barricaded  themselves  in  an  old  mill  which  was  abun- 
dantly stored  with  gunpowder.  Those  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  mill  were  for  the  most  part  old  men, 
wounded  soldiers,  and  women  and  children.  They 
hoped  to  attract  the  Turks  against  their  position,  with 
the  intention  of  firing  the  powder  as  soon  as  the 
devastators  of  their  country  swarmed  into  the  mill. 
They  would  thus  be  saved  from  the  brutal  Turk  by 
death,  but  in  dying  they  would  bring  about  the  death 
of  many  of  their  enemies.  Thirty  barrels  of 
gun-powder  were  likewise  placed  under  one  of  the 
bastions   ami  on   this   powder  sat   a   wounded  old 
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■oldier  with  a  lighted  match  in  hand.    He,  too,  v,  as 
ahout  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  Greece. 

On  the  night  of  April  22,  a  large  body  of  Qreeks 
broke  through  the  Turkish  line  and  escaped.  A 
second  attempt  was  made,  but  the  Turks  were 
prepared  for  it,  and  it  was  frustrated,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Missolonghi  fled  back  to  the  shelter  of 
the  walls  thoy  were  pursued  by  a  mob  of  murderous 
Turks  who  swarmed  through  the  gates  after  them. 
At  this  moment  the  old  Greek  fired  the  mine:  au 
explosion  that  shook  the  country  for  miles  around 
followed,  and  when  the  pmoke  cleared  away  hundreds 
of  mangled  Turks  lay  ?bout  the  bastion.  The  ad- 
vance was  checked  for  the  moment,  but  when  the 
Turks  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  explosion  they 
once  more  began  their  work  of  destruction,  and  soon 
the  whole  city,  save  the  old  mill,  was  in  their  hands. 
To  this  apparently  well  defended  position  the  enemy 
rushed,  and  when  they  had  broken  through  the 
barricades  and  were  putting  its  defenders  to  the 
sword,  another  explosion  shook  Missolonghi,  and 
another  band  of  heroes  perished,  but  with  them  fell  a 
multitude  of  their  foes.  The  city  was  plundered  and 
'estroyed,  three  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were 
fiiain  and  over  three  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Now  over  the  whole  of  the  Morea  the  conquering 
Turks  swept,  plundering,  burning  and  killing.  In 
the  winter  of  1826-27,  a  hundred  thousand  homeless 
and  starving  Greeks  were  seeking  shelter  in  the 
■wamps  and  mountains  of  their  native  land. 

The  siege  of  Athens  had  begun  on  August  17, 
1820.  During  this  stage  foreign  aid  was  pouring  into 
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the  country  and  the  Greeks  had  high  hopes  of  yet 
being  able  to  thwart  Turkey.  A  number  of  English- 
men, following  the  example  of  Lord  Byron,  had  taken 
up  the  Greek  cause,  and  one  of  them,  Lord  Cochrane, 
an  experienced  naval  oflScer,  was  made  High 
Admiral,  while  Sir  Eichard  Church  was  appointed 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army.  In  May,  1827,  these 
two  men  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  Turkish  force 
besieging  Athens,  but  their  effort  was  vain;  they 
suffered  severe  reverse  and  early  in  June  the 
Acropolis  surrendered.  The  civilized  world  was  now 
roused  to  an  intense  pitch  of  sympathy  with  Greece, 
— Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  sent  aid.  Money,  food,  clothing 
flowed  into  Greece  and  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
continue  the  struggle.  This  sympathy  and  help 
should  have  been  a  warning  to  the  Turks,  but,  whom 
tae  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,  and  so 
Ibrahim  Pasha  paid  no  heed  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  peoples,  but  went  on  with  his  work  of 
destruction  and  carnage  during  the  summer  of  1827. 
After  the  fall  of  Athens  he  awaited  reinforcements 
in  the  harbour  Modon  with  the  intention  of  leisurely 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

At  first  the  European  Powers  were  loath  to 
interfere  in  Turkish  affairs,  but  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  England,  whose  trade  was  receiving  serious 
injury  from  the  war,  and  Eussia,  who  naturally 
detested  the  Turk,  determined  to  interfere.  In  1826 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  empowered  to  propose 
to  the  Eussian  Court  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Greece;  and  on  April  4,  1827,  a  protocol  vras  signed 
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by  the  Ministers  of  England  and  Russia.  Three 
months  later  France  joined  in  the  movement,  and  on 
July  6  "  these  three  Powers  signed  a  treaty  pledging 
themselves  to  an  immediate  and  effective  interference 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Greece."  By 
this  treaty  an  armistice  between  the  belligerents  was 
demanded  and  a  month  was  allowed  for  its  accep- 
tance. The  contracting  Powers  on  its  acceptance 
were  to  mediate  between  Greece  and  Turkey  making 
the  following  propositions : 

Greece  should  be  constituted  a  semi-independent 
principality  having  power  to  select  its  own  rulers, 
who  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Divan, 
and  Greece  should  moreover  pay  a  definite  tribute 
to  the  Turkish  government. 

It  was  expected  that  Turkey  would  reject  these 
proposals,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  such  case  the 
contracting  Powers  would  if  possible  without  taking 
part  in  the  war  prevent  further  hostilities.  The 
treaty  was  prematurely  published  while  the  French 
squadron  was  still  at  Milo  and  the  Russians  not  yet 
near  the  scene  of  conflict. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  in  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  Levant  in  an  order  issued  to  his 
captains  on  September  8,  admirably  gives  the  situa- 
tion at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  order  read 
as  follows : 

"  You  are  aware  that  a  treaty  has  been  signed 
between  England,  France,  and  Russia  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Greece.  A  declaration  of  the  decision  of 
the  Fbwers  has  been  presented  to  the  Porte,  and  a 
•ixnilar  declaration  has  been  presented  to  the  Greeks. 
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The  armistice  proposed  to  each,  in  these  declarations, 
has  been  acceded  to  by  the  Greeks,  whilst  it  has  been 
refused  by  the  Turks.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  allied  naval  forces  to  enter,  in  the  first 
place,  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks;  and, 
next,  to  intercept  every  supply  of  men,  arms,  etc., 
destined  against  Greece,  and  coming  either  from 
Turkey  or  Africa  in  general.  The  last  measure  is 
that  which  requires  the  greatest  caution,  and,  above 
all,  a  complete  understanding  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  allied  naval  forces.  Most  particular  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  measures  adopted  against  the 
Ottoman  navy  do  not  degenerate  into  hostilities. 
The  formal  intention  of  the  Powers  is  to  interfere  as 
conciliators,  and  to  establish,  in  fact,  at  sea  the 
armistice  which  the  Porte  would  not  concede  as  a 
right.  Every  hostile  proceeding  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  pacific  ground  which  they  have  chosen  to 
take,  and  the  display  of  forces  which  they  have 
assembled  is  destined  to  cause  that  wish  to  be 
respected ;  but  they  must  not  be  put  into  use,  unless 
the  Turks  persist  in  forcing  the  passages  which  they 
have  intercepted.  All  possible  means  should  be  tried, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
proceedings  to  extremities;  but  the  prevention  of 
supplies,  as  before  mentioned,  is  to  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  and  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted, 
by  cannon  shot.  In  giving  you  this  instruction  as  to 
the  duty  which  I  am  directed  to  perform,  my 
intention  is  to  make  yon  acquainted  thoroughly  with 
the  object  of  our  government,  that  you  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  as  to  whatever  measures  I  may  find 
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it  necessary  to  adopt.  You  will  still  look  to  me  for 
further  instructions  as  to  the  carrying  any  such 
measures  into  effect." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  English  admiral  to  prevent  Ibrahim  Pasha 
from  receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  his 
troops  in  the  Moroa.  He  knew  that  th^se  were  being 
sent  and  with  several  ships  hastened  to  Navarino,  but 
when  he  arrived  off  the  harbour  he  discovered  that 
he  was  too  late,  that  already  the  reinforcements  that 
ihe  Egyptian  commander  had  been  expecting  were  in 
the  harbour  and  that  a  goodly  fleet  of  lately  arrived 
vessels  were  safely  riding  at  anchor. 

His  fleet  was  a  ridiculously  small  one  with  which  to 
intimidate  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  blockade  the  enemy  within  the  harbour  until 
the  rest  of  the  English  ships  and  the  French  and 
Russian  squadrons  should  arrive.  Meanwhile  he 
sent  in  a  message  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  telling  him  that 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  continue  his  attacks  on 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  Morea. 

Several  days  later  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
derision  of  these  orders  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
out  of  the  narrow  harbour.  By  their  manoeuvring  it 
appeared  to  be  their  evident  intention  to  offer  battle 
to  the  British  ships  and  Admiral  Codrington 
promptly  ordered  his  vessels  cleared  for  action.  A 
fight  was  imminent  and  the  three  British  ships  were 
manoeuvring  to  gain  a  position  that  would  help  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming  number  of 
the  er.emy.  Suddenly  on  the  distant  horizon  a  iie<?t 
of  swift-sailing  ships  was  seen  approaching.    At  first 
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the  British  seamen  thought  it  might  possibly  be 
reinforcements  for  the  enemy,  but  as  they  drew 
nearer  the  French  flag  was  seen  flying  at  the  peak.  At 
the  right  moment  Admiral  De  Bigny  had  arrived  on 
the  scene.  When  the  Turks  saw  that  they  were 
Frenchmen  they  promptly  returned  to  the  shelter  of 
the  bay. 

Although  the  Russian  vessels  which  were  to 
co-operate  with  Admiral  Codrington  and  Admiral 
De  Rigny  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Navarino,  the 
situation  which  had  been  somewhat  awkward  for  the 
English  admiral  with  his  small  force  was  now 
entirely  changed.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers 
were  in  a  position  to  demand  that  the  armistice 
decreed  by  the  Treaty  of  London  should  be  carried 
out.  They  held  a  lengthy  interview  with  Ibrahim 
in  which  the  wily  Egyptian  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  but  a  servant  of  the  Sultan  and 
like  themselves  had  merely  to  obey  the  commands  of 
his  master.  He  however  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  the  attitude  of  the  Sultan  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Powers  should  be  known  to  him.  He 
likewise  promised  that  his  fleet  should  remain  at 
p.nohor  in  the  Y  arbour  of  Navarino. 

He  had  no  intention  of  keeping  his  word  and  when 
the  allies  sailed  away,  leaving  only  two  vessels  on 
guard,  he  watched  his  opportunity  to  send  out  a 
portion  of  his  fleet. 

The  French  squadron  was  in  need  of  stores  and 
had  gone  to  Milo  to  procure  them.  Admiral  Codring- 
ton had  sent  a  number  of  his  vessels  to  Malta  to  refit 
and  with  several  ships  had  kLoiself  proceeded  to 
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Zante.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  on  October  2, 
a  thunder  storm  came  up  and  while  it  was  raging 
Ibrahim  sent  out  seven  frigates,  nine  corvettes,  two 
brigs,  with  nineteen  transports  on  an  expedition 
against  Patras.  When  they  appeared  at  the  harbour 
entrance  the  "Dartmouth"  at  once  sailed  for  Zante 
to  inform  Codrington  of  the  situation,  and  the 
"  Armide  "  stood  away  towards  Milo  and  succeeded 
in  overtaking  the  French  Admiral  before  he  had 
reached  that  port.  When  Admiral  Codrington 
received  the  news  of  the  action  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
he  unhesitatingly  made  sail  to  intercept  them  atd 
although  he  had  with  him  only  a  frigate  and  two 
corvettes,  in  his  good  ship  "  Asia  "  of  eighty  guns  he 
would  have  unhesitatingly  faced  the  whole  Turkish 
squadron.  When  he  came  up  with  the  Turks  he 
ordered  them  to  return  to  Navarino  and  added  that 
if  a  single  gun  was  fired  at  a  British  ship  he  would 
destroy  the  entire  Turkish  force.  There  was  a  brief 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  the  "  Asia  '* 
fired  a  warning  gun  and  began  to  manoeuvre  for 
position.  The  Turkish  commander,  dreading  her 
powerful  armament,  ordered  his  fleet  to  stand  about 
and,  cursing  the  infidel,  made  for  the  harbour. 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  a  somewhat  similar 
fleet  to  put  to  sea  but  the  French  and  British  were  in 
force  before  the  harboui*  entrance,  and  it,  too,  waa 
turned  back. 

Ibrahim  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  way  his  plans 
were  thwarted,  and,  although  he  was  prevented  from 
proceediiig  to  p^tack  points  along  the  coast  of  the 
Morea,  he  once  laore  began  his  depredations  on  an 
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extensive  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  He  had  thus 
broken  all  his  promises,  and  it  seemed  that  the  only 
course  left  for  the  allies  was  to  punish  him.  An 
effort  was  made  to  confer  with  Ibrahim,  but  he 
avoided  all  communication  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Powera 

By  October  15,  the  force  brought  together  to  bring 
him  to  terms  was  a  strong  one.  The  British  ships 
which  had  gone  to  Malta  to  "efit,  the  French  vessels 
which  had  sailed  for  Cervi  Bay  for  supplies,  the 
Kussian  fleet  under  Admiral  Heiden  had  united  their 
forces  with  the  vessels  under  Codrington  and  De 
Rigny  off  Zante.  It  was  now  thought  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  bring  Ibrahim  to  terms. 
Codilngton  with  three  ships  had  been  able  to  turn 
back  some  forty  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
never  imagined  that  the  Turks  would  have  the 
temerity  to  face  the  combined  fleets  of  the  allies. 
It  was  thought  that  the  cruelties  practised  against 
the  Greeks  would  at  once  cease,  and  that  this  display 
of  force  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  war  and  cause 
the  Egyptian  fleet  to  return  to  Egypt. 

Ibrahim,  however,  had  no  intention  of  meekly 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  admirals.  He  would  not 
even  heed  their  requests.  He  was  no  doubt  acting 
under  imperative  orders  from  the  Sultan  in  the  stand 
he  took,  but  he  likewise  believed  that  the  disposition 
of  his  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino  together  with 
the  strong  forts  at  the  entrance  would  enable  him  to 
destroy  the  entire  fleet  coming  against  him  if  he  once 
got  them  within  the  bay. 
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/  g  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  senior  in  rank  he 
had  supreme  command  of  the  allied  fleet.  In  order 
to  hring  matters  to  a  head  he  held  a  conference  with 
the  other  admirals  to  consider  what  steps  it  would  he 
hest  to  take  to  force  Ibrahim  to  keep  his  word.  He 
was  anxious  to  avoid  blows,  but  if  they  had  to  be 
given  the  sooner  the  better.  At  this  conference  they 
decided  that  Ibrahim  had  with  malice  aforethought 
broken  his  v^ord  and  had,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  been  excessively  cruel  to  the 
inhabitar :.  "  '  '"■  Morea  even  while  the  allies  were 
on  the  o^  ixing  his  movements.     There  were 

three  coi   .  ■  could  pursue: 

"  Ist.  J  jntini  :  ng  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter  a  blockade— difficult,  expensive,  and  perhaps 
useless,  since  a  storm  might  disperse  the  squadrons, 
and  aiford  to  Ibrahim  the  facility  of  conveying  his 
destroying  army  to  different  parts  of  the  Morea  and 
the  islands; 

"  2nd.  The  uniting  the  allied  squadrons  in  Nava- 
rino  itself,  and  securing  by  this  permanent  presence 
the  inaction  of  the  Ottoman  fleets,  but  which  mode 
alone  leads  to  no  termination,  since  the  Porte  per- 
sists in  not  changing  its  system ; 

"  3rd.  The  proceeding  to  take  a  position  with  the 
squadrons  in  Navarino  in  order  to  renew  to  Ibrahim 
propositions  which,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty,  were  evidently  to  the  advantage  of  the  Porto 

itself." 

Naturally  there  was  considerable  jealousy  between 
the  French  and  Russian  Admirals,  but  by  infinite 
tact  Sir  Edward  Cc  'rington  smoothed  over  all  the 
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petty  difficulties  that  such  a  situation  is  apt  to  create. 
At  the  final  council  of  war  held  on  the  flag-whip 
"  Asia  "  at  this  crisis,  it  was  concluded  that  ♦he  best 
tactics  to  adopt  would  be  to  boldly  enter  the  harbour 
of  Navarino  and  when  within  force  the  recalcitrant 
Ibrahim  to  a  conference. 

The  undertaking  was  a  perilous  one,  as  to  get  into 
position  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  close  to  the 
strongly  guarded  forts.  An  observer  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  for  the  fleet  to  get  into  the 
harbour  without  suflfering  terrible  loss,  but  Codring- 
ton,  like  Farragut  afterwards  on  the  Mississippi  and 
at  Mobile  Bay,  was  ready  to  take  a  great  chance  to 
wind  up  an  affair  that  might  otherwise  be  protracted 
for  months. 

Navarino  harbour  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe. 
It  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  so  that  within 
it  there  is  but  little  room  for  manoeuvring  large  ships. 
A  fight  within  such  narrow  quarters  would  at  the 
best  be  a  melee.  The  historic  island  of  Sphacteria, 
which  had  seen  such  hard  fighting  in  the  ancient  days 
of  Kleon,  stretched  across  its  mouth,  leaving  but  a 
narrow  entrance  of  not  over  six  hundred  yards.  At 
this  entrance  were  two  strong  forts,  one  of  these  was 
on  the  mainland  guarding  the  town  of  Navarino; 
the  other  was  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Sphacteria.  In  the  harbour  and  under  t'le  protection 
of  these  forts  the  Turkish  fleet  rode  quietly  at 
anchor.  It  was  a  powerful  array  of  vessels,  con- 
sisting of  three  line-of-battle  ships,  four  double- 
banked  frigates,  thirteen  frigates,  thirty  co./ettes, 
twenty-eight  brigs,  six  fire-brigs,  five  schooners,  and 
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forty-one  transports ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  in 
all,  mounting  2,240  guns,  made  an  imposing  resisting 
force.  To  support  this  fleet  the  Turks  had  in  the 
Morea  an  army  of  35,000  men.  It  seemed  almost 
foolhardy  to  boldly  beard  such  a  fleet  and  army  in  a 
well-protected  position.  This  fleet,  too,  was  not  with- 
out skilful  tacticians.  On  several  of  them  were 
French  adventurers  and  one  of  these  mercenaries, 
Letellier,  had  drawn  up  tiie  fleet  in  a  formation  by 
which  it  was  ho»-  ^  they  would  be  able  to  destroy  the 
allied  fleets  when  ice  they  were  past  the  forts.  Final 
arrangements  were  nrade  for  entering  the  harbour  on 
the  19th,  and  Admiral  Codrington  on  that  day  issued 
the  following  orders  to  his  captains : 

"  It  appears  that  the  Egyptian  ships  in  which  the 
French  officers  are  embarked  are  those  most  to  the 
south-east.  It  is,  therefore,  my  wish  that  His 
Excellency  Rear-Admiral  Chev»lier  de  Rigny 
should  place  his  squadron  -^'^ roast  of  them.  Aa  the 
next  in  succession  appears  tf  be  a  ship  of  the  line 
with  a  flag  at  the  main,  I  propose  placing  the  *  Asia  ' 
abreast  of  her,  with  the  '  Genoa '  »  d  the  *  Albion ' 
next  to  the  *  Asia' ;  and  I  wish  thai  His  Excellency 
Rear-Admiral  Count  Heiden  will  have  the  goodness 
to  place  his  squadron  next  in  succession  to  the  British 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Russian  frigates  in  this  case 
can  occupy  the  Turkish  ship  next  in  succession  to 
the  Russian  ships  of  tlie  line;  the  English  frigates 
forming  alongside  such  Turkish  vessels  as  may  be  on 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour  abreast  of  the 
British  ships  of  the  line;  and  the  French  frigates 
forming  in  the  same  manner,  so  aa  to  occupy  the 
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Turkieh  frigates,  etc.,  abreast  of  the  French  ships  of 
the  line.  If  time  permits,  before  any  hostility  it 
committed  by  /.  9  Turkish  fleet,  the  ships  are  to  moor 
with  springs  on  the  ring  of  each  anchor.  No  gun  i» 
to  be  fired  from  the  combined  fleet  without  a  signal 
being  made  for  that  purpose,  unless  shot  be 
fired  from  any  of  the  Turkish  ships,  in  which  case  the 
ships  so  firing  are  to  be  destroyed  immediately.  The 
corvettes  and  brigs  arC;  under  the  direction  of  Gap- 
tain  Fellows,  of  the  '  Dartmouth,'  to  remove  the  fire- 
vessels  into  such  a  position  as  will  prevent  their  being 
able  to  injure  any  of  the  con^bined  fleet.  In  case  of  a 
regular  battle  ensuing,  and  creating  any  of  that  con- 
fusion which  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  it,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Nelson,  *  no 
captain  can  do  very  wrong  who  places  his  ship 
alongside  that  of  an  enemy.'  " 

The  allied  fleet  about  to  brav  _  e  fire  of  the  forts 
and  the  reception  they  might  expect  from  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  squadrons  drawn  up  in  battle  array  to 
meet  them,  while  not  being  numerically  strong 
presented  a  formidable  array  of  vessels.  The  British 
fleet  consisted  of  the 


"  Asia,"  80  guns,  flag-ship. 
"  Genoa,"  74  guns,  Commodore  Bathurst. 
"  Albion,"  74  guns,  Captain  Ormanej. 
"Dartmouth,"  46  guns,  Captain  T.  Fellowi. 
"  Glasgow,"  50  guns,  Hon.  Capt.  Maude. 
"  Cambrian,"  48  guns.  Captain  Hamilton, 
**  Talbot,"  28  guns,  Hon.  F.  Spencer. 
Ccrvette— "  Rose." 
Brigs—"  Philomel,"  "  Brisk,"  "Mosquito." 
Cutter—"  Hind." 
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avm. 

•«8jrrtne." 60 

"Trident." 80 

"Armide." 40 

CkirvettM— "  Alcyone  "  and  "Daphne." 


•Hipa.  eomw 

"Scipion." 80 

••BreaUu." 80 


RUSSIAN  FLEET. 


oum. 

"AK)ir." 80 

"Oargoute.** 76 

"Ezekiel." 76 

"Newsky." 76 


ram.  ovm 

'  Proveinoy." 46 

'  Ck>nBUntine." 46 

'Elena." 46 

'Castor." 48 


The  entrance  of  this  fleet  into  the  har' "  t  and  h  c 
preliminary  movements  to  the  battle  (  N'avarino 
were  reported  in  the  following  words  by  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  to  his  government : 

"  The  Turkish  ships  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
erescent  with  springs  on  their  cables,  the  larger  ones 
presenting  their  broadsides  towards  the  centre,  the 
smaller  ones  in  succession  within  them,  filling  up  the 
intervals. 

*'  The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of 
sailing  in  two  columns,  the  British  and  French 
forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line,  and  the 
Bussians  the  lee  line. 

"  The  *  Asia  '  led  in,  followed  by  the  *  Genoa '  and 
'Albion,'  and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the 
line,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  another 
ship  of  the  line,  and  a  large  double-banked  frigate, 
each  thus  having  her  opponent  in  the  front  line  of 
the  Turkish  fleet.     The  four  ships  to  windward,  p&  « 
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of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  were  allotted  to  the 
squadron  of  Rear- Admiral  de  Bignj;  and  those  to 
leeward,  in  the  bight  of  the  crescent,  were  to  mark 
the  stations  of  the  whole  Eussian  squadron ;  the  ships 
of  the  line  closing  those  of  the  English  line,  and  being 
followed  up  by  their  own  frigates.  The  French 
frigate  *  Armide '  was  directed  to  place  herself 
alongside  the  outermost  frigate,  on  the  left  hand 
entering  the  harbour ;  and  the  *  Cambrian,'  *  Glas- 
gow,' and  *  Talbot,'  next  to  her,  and  abreast  of  the 
*  Asia,'  *  (Jenoa,'  and  *  Albion ' ;  the  *  Dartmouth,'  the 
'  Mosquito,'  the  *  Rose,'  the  '  Brisk,'  and  the 
'  Philomel,'  were  to  look  after  the  six  fire-ships  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour." 

The  gunners  stood  by  their  guns  momentarily 
expecting  the  forts  to  open  upon  them,  but  under  the 
gentle  breeze  that  was  blowing,  ship  after  ship, 
heeling  lightly,  swept  past  the  ominous  forts,  with 
streamers  flying,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  form- 
idable force  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
apparently  waiting  to  check  their  further  progress 
or  to  give  them  battle.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  a 
bright  sun  was  shining  from  a  cloudless  deep  blue 
sky ;  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sea  that  was 
spread  out  about  the  ships  like  a  garment  of  silk. 
The  Turkish  vessels  were  decked  out  as  if  to  receive 
friends  and  each  flew  the  crimson  colours  bearing  a 
crescent  and  scimitar.  On  the  distant  hill-sides  could 
be  seen  smoke  bursting  from  the  roofs  of  farm- 
houses; Ibrahim's  troops  were  busy  even  at  this 
critical  moment  despoiling  the  inhabitants.  No  gun 
was  heard  and  in  ominous  silence  the  entire  allied 
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fleets  swept  into  the  harbour  and  fronted  the  vessels 
that  they  wero  so  soon  to  destroy.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  Ibrahim  had  allowed  them  to  pass  in 
unmolested  to  make  their  utter  destruction  all  the 
surer  when  they  came  into  contact  with  his  fleet.  No 
effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  any  ship  from 
entering  the  harbour  and  many  of  the  Turku  thought 
that  none  would  escape  from  it  But  the  silence 
continued,  and  the  men  on  the  allied  fleet  began  to 
think  that  their  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  up 
their  assigned  positions  without  molestation.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  relief  on  board  all  the  ships,  and  on 
the  "  Asia "  the  band  was  assembling  to  play  the 
vessels  to  anchor.  Admiral  Codrington's  aim  was 
to  avoid  coming  to  battle ;  his  sole  desire  on  entering 
the  harbour  was  to  bring  Ibrahim,  who  was  not  with 
the  fleet,  to  terms;  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
succeeded  and  that  negotiations  might  begin  with 
Ibrahim  without  the  T»ecessity  of  a  battle. 

Just  as  the  ships  had  cast  anchor  and  the  hands 
were  aloft  furling  the  sails,  an  incident  occurred  that 
precipitated  a  general  engagement, — the  last  great 
naval  battle  in  which  a  British  fleet  was  to  take  part 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fire-ships  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  crescent  were  acting  suspici- 
ously and  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  of  the  "  Dartmouth  " 
was  sent  with  a  message  to  request  them  to  remove 
from  their  station.  The  Turks  on  one  of  the  fire-ships 
imagined  the  boat  was  approaching  with  the  inten- 
tion of  boarding,  and  poured  a  volley  of  musketry 
into  her,  killing  Fitzroy  and  several  seamen.  The 
men  on  the  "Dartmouth"  seeing  their  officer  fall 
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and  fearing  for  the  rest  of  their  comrades  in  the 
boat,  poured  a  fire  of  small-arms  into  the  fire-ship. 
A  broadside  was  simultaneously  fired  from  one  of  the 
Egyptian  ships  and  "La  SyrSne"  received  two 
cannon  shot,  one  of  which  cut  the  cable  of  her  anchor 
as  it  was  ready  to  be  let  go.  The  other  ships  heard 
the  firing  and  believing  that  a  general  attack  was 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Turks  joined  in  the  fight  and 
the  cannonading  became  general. 

The  "  Dartmouth  "  had  drawn  on  herself  a  heavy 
fire ;  she  had  received  a  broadside  from  several  of  the 
Egyptians  and  in  return  had  opened  upon  them. 
The  flagship  of  De  Rigny  and  the  "  Rose  "  went  to 
her  rescue.  An  attempt  was  made  to  board  the 
fire-ship  which  had  opened  the  battle  and  just  as  the 
boarding  boats  had  reached  her  the  crew  of  the 
Turkish  ship  blew  up  their  vessel  and  many  lives 
were  lost.  Broadside  firing  was  now  general  and  the 
beat  of  the  drum  could  be  heard  on  the  diflFerent 
vessels  calling  the  men  to  quarters. 

The  "  Asia  "  had  taken  up  a  position  alongside  of 
the  flagship  of  the  Capitana  Bey,  Tahir  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  Admiral.  Close  on  her  larboard  quarter  lay 
the  flagship  of  Moharem  Bey,  the  Egyptian  Admiral. 
Codrington  had  been  instructed  to  use  no  force  if 
possible  and  even  at  this  last  moment  he  still  desired 
to  avert  bloodshed.  As  these  two  powerful  ships  of 
the  enemy  withheld  their  fire,  he  did  not  open  upon 
them,  but  his  guns  were  double-shotted,  and  the 
gunners  stood  by  them  impatiently  awaiting  the 
inevitable  moment  when  they  would  be  ordered  to 
join  in  the  fight.    Moharem  Bey  sent  a  message  to 
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the  British  Admiral  saying  that  he  too  had  no  wish 
to  shed  blood  unnecessarily  and  had  no  intention  of 
opening  fire.  Codrington  replied  by  sending  his 
pilot,  Peter  Mitchell,  with  instructions  to  say  that  he 
trusted  that  he  would  not  have  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures. 

Meanwhile  the  Capitana  Bey's  ship  had  opened 
fire  upon  the  "  Asia,"  but  her  broadsides  made  but 
little  impression  on  the  staunch  British  flagship.  The 
fire  was  returned  with  interest  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Capitana  Bey's  ship  drifted  out  of  the  fight,  dis- 
masted, a  wreck  and  on  fire. 

Moharem  Bey  now  seemed  to  have  changed  his 
mind  and  as  the  boat  bearing  the  pilot  with  Admiral 
Codrington's  message  approached  his  ship,  she  was 
met  with  a  fire  that  killed  the  pilot.  The  Egyptian 
flagship  supported  by  a  heavily  armed  frigate  then 
opened  fire  upon  the  "  Asia."  But  the  "  Asia  "  was 
ready  for  her,  and  was  now  hove  upon  her  starboard 
spring  and  the  sturdy  gunners  poured  such  a  torrent 
of  iron  into  the  enemy  from  her  larboard  guns  that 
the  flagship  was  soon  a  helpless  wreck  and  the  frigate 
was  in  flames.  So  hot  was  the  fire  about  the  "  Asia  " 
and  80  dense  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  pall  caused 
by  the  burning  ships  that  for  a  time  early  in  the  fight 
it  was  thought  that  she  had  sunk ;  but  when  her  high 
sides  were  recognized  through  the  battle,  and  her  flag 
seen  gallantly  flying  at  the  peak  with  her  enemies 
beaten  from  about  her,  she  was  hailed  with  shouts 
of  rejoicing  by  the  sailors  on  the  other  ships. 

The  battle  was  now  at  its  height  and  raging  with 
an  appalling  din ;  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  crackle  of 
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small  anns,  the  tumbling  of  spars  to  the  deck  or  the 
splash  as  they  dropped  into  the  bay,  the  crushing  of 
oak-ribbed  ships  by  the  heavy  shot  from  the  carron- 
ades,  the  curses  of  men,  the  sharp  commands  of 
o£Scers, — all  created  a  pandemonium  on  the  waters  of 
the  narrow  bay.  Over  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  in 
a  position  where  fine  manoeuvring  was  impossible 
were  contending  in  a  life  and  death  struggle.  To 
make  the  battle  picture  complete  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  and  the  town  of  Navarico  were  hid  by  the 
smoke  through  which  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
leaping  columns  of  fiame  as  ship  after  ship  was 
burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Across  the  bay,  swept 
with  bullet  and  ball,  swimmers  could  be  seen  making 
their  way  to  the  shore,  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
the  inferno  of  the  fight.  The  close  quarters  made 
the  battle  a  most  exciting  one ;  ships  cannonaded  each 
other  at  pistol  range  and  as  the  hot  shot  from  the 
allies  took  effect  on  the  hulls  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
flames  burst  through  their  decks  and  their  crews 
deliberately  blew  up  their  vessels  as  they  deserted 
them.  Masts,  spars  and  beams  from  these  explosions 
came  tumbling  down  on  the  decks  of  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Bodies  were  seen  to  be  hurled  high  in  air,  and 
on  several  occasions  gunners  were  blown  through  the 
ports  of  the  doomed  vessels.  The  British  sailors  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  had  stripped  off  their 
duck  frocks,  and,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  black  silk 
handkerchiefs  tied  about  their  heads,  they  presented 
a  picturesque  appearance  as  they  worked  thp*  •  guns 
with  astounding  rapidity  or  swept  the  decks  of  the 
enemy  with  small  arms. 
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The  Turks  were  not  the  only  ones  to  suffer  load. 
The  "  Asia  "  had  rid  herself  of  her  two  powerful 
opponents  in  short  order,  but  as  they  drifted  clear  of 
the  fight  her  towering  hull  attracted  the  fire  of  a 
number  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  she  received  a 
heavy  cannonading  that  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  Her 
mizzen  mast  went  by  the  board;  she  was  scarred 
through  her  whole  length ;  several  of  her  guns  were 
disabled,  and  Captiin  Bell  of  the  marines  was  killed. 
In  all  during  the  fight  of  the  day  she  lost  nineteen 
men  killed  and  fifty-seven  wounded.  The  Admiral's 
son,  Mr.  A.  J.  Codrington,  who  was  sprving  as  a 
midshipman  on  board  his  father's  vessel,  was  among 
the  wounded. 

The  Admiral  himself  had  maiuy  narrow  escapes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  Turkish  Admiral 
Tahir  Pasha  observed  the  tall  form  of  Sir  Edward  di- 
recting the  fleet.  His  position  on  the  quarter  deck  was 
a  conspicuous  one,  and  thinking  that  it  would  have  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  enemy  if  their  distin- 
guished leader  should  be  struck  down  Tahir  Pasha 
had  marksmen  posted  in  the  tops  to  shoot  him  down  as 
Nelson  had  besn  slain  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Victory." 
From  the  commencement  of  the  battle  he  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life ;  cannon  shot  and  bullets  played 
about  him,  but  he  remained  unharmed ;  at  me  time, 
when  the  fire  ^as  heaviest,  tvery  man  about  him  on 
the  poop  was  struck  down.  A  cannon  shot  swept  by 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  head ;  the  bulwarks  cf  his 
ship  were  crashed  in  by  the  fire,  and  splinters 
from  the  woodwork  made  rents  in  his  clothing;  a 
musket  ball  struc!    his  watch  in  his  pocket  and 
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battered  its  case ;  but  for  his  watch  this  bullet  would 
probably  have  proved  fatal. 

The  fire-ships  of  the  enemy  were  early  brought 
into  action.  They  were  ignited  and  sent  adrift 
among  the  fleet  of  the  allies  and  their  leaping  flames 
threatened  more  than  one  ship  with  destruction.  One 
ran  foul  of  the  "Armide"  and  that  ship  was  in 
perilora  plight  when  Lieutenant  Lyons  of  the 
"  Rose  "  appeared  on  the  scene  through  the  smoke  of 
battle  and  with  a  boat's  crew  courageously  grappled 
the  fire-ship  and  towed  it  free  from  the  fleet.  It  was 
a  gallant  act  but  cost  Lyons  his  life.  When  the 
British  crew  had  cleared  the  "  Armide  "  of  the  fire 
ship  they  ran  it  alongside  of  a  Turkish  frigate  and 
cut  loose  from  it ;  and  not  i  moment  too  soon,  for  the 
vessel  loaded  with  explosives  blew  up  with  a  mighty 
roar  and  set  the  frigate  in  flames.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fire-ships  would  start  a  general 
conflagration  in  the  fleet  of  the  allies,  but  ship  after 
ship  was  grappled  and  with  lusty  cheers  towed  out  of 
harm's  way  and  the  crews  of  the  allies  with  satis- 
faction watched  them  till  they  blew  up  and  burned 
themselves  out. 

If  the  "  Armide  "  was  saved  by  a  British  ship  she 
returned  the  compliment  Captain  Hugon  saw  the 
"  Talbot "  desperately  engaged  by  several  of  the 
enemy's  larger  ships.  With  great  skill  he  brought 
his  vessel  to  the  inner  Turkish  line  without  for  a 
moment  masking  the  "  Talbot's  "  fire.  When  he  had 
an  advantageous  position  he  poured  broadside  after 
broadside  into  one  of  the  frigates.  In  a  short  time 
the  Turkish  colours  were  run  down  and  a  French 
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crew  took  possession  of  the  ship.  He  now  did  an  act 
characteristic  of  his  courteous  nation.  The  frigate 
had  surrendered  to  him,  it  is  true,  but  the  "  Talbot " 
had  begun  the  fight,  and  a  great  part  of  the  victory 
was  due  to  her  skilful  battle,  so  he  ran  up  on  the 
vanquished  ship  the  colours  of  both  France  and 
England.  At  another  stage  in  the  fight  the 
"  Annide  "  found  herself  soroly  pressed  and  Captain 
Davies  of  the  "  Rose  "  under  a  heavy  fire  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  English  shin  cast  anchor  within  pistol 
shot  of  two  of  the  enemy's  boats  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  sileuced  them  and  relieved  the  "  Armide  "  from 

danger. 

No  vessel  experienced  harder  fighting  than  the 
"Albion."     A  number  of  the  enemy's  vessels  had 
swarmed  about  her  in  an  effort  to  capture  or  destroy 
her.     A  seventy-four  gun-ship  and  two  sixty-four 
gun-ships  took  up  a  position  at  short  ijnge  and 
deluged  her  with  shot.     She  became  entangled  with 
the  seventy-four  gun-ship,  and  the  Turks  made  an 
effort  to  board,  but  with  cutlass  and  pistol  and  pike 
the  boarders  were  driven  back  and  before  the  enemy 
could  free  herself  Lieutenant  Drake  with  a  part  of 
the   "Albion's"    crew    sprang   on   her   decks    and 
driving  the  Turks  before  them  soon  forced  them  tc 
surrender.    There  were  a  number  of  Greek  prisoners 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  and  the  British  seamen  at 
once  began  striking  the  manacles  from  them ;  but  the 
ship  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.    The  fire  was  near 
the  magazine  and  the  victors  were  forced  to  hurriedly 
abandon  their  prize.     When  the  crew  had  returned 
to   the    "Albion,"    a   midshipman   cut   the    cables 
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holding  the  frigate  and  she  drifted  out  of  the  fight 
with  flames  bursting  from  her  hull  and  running  up 
her  masts  and  rigging.  In  a  few  minutes  she  blew  up 
casting  wreckage  about  her  on  all  sides.  The 
"Albion"  was  still  surrounded  by  foes  whom  she 
could  not  shake  oflF,  but  she  kept  up  a  hard  fight  until 
the  sun  went  down,  and  then,  with  a  favoring  breeze, 
managed  to  free  herself  from  the  vessels  bent  on  her 
destruction. 

The  "Genoa,"  the  sister  ship  to  the  "Albion," 
likewise   came   under   the   concentrated   fire    of   a 
number   of   ships.      Commodore   Bathurst   exposed 
himself  on  her  decks  as  boldly  as  did  the  Admiral  on 
the  "Asia."    His  ship  was  continually  under  fire, 
and  he  was  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  musket  men.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  action  he  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  splinter  which  knocked  off  his  hat  and  made  a 
deep  wound  in  his  face,  but  he  bound  up  the  wound 
and  continued  to  direct  the  fight.     A  shot  carried 
away  the  tails  of  his  coat  without  injuring  him,  but 
at  last  a  grape  shot  struck  him  in  the  side,  passing 
through  his  body  and  burying  itself  in  the  bulwarks. 
This  gallant  officer  fell  to  the  deck  with  a  mortal 
wound.    He  survived  the  fight  for  eleven  hours  and 
suffered  more  from  the  knowledge  that  many  of  his 
crew  had  been  killed  than  from  his  wound.     How 
bravely  his  men  fought  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
that  fell  on  the  "  Genoa ;  "  twenty-six  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded.       One-third  of  the  British  sailors 
slain  at  Navarino  met  their  death  on  Commodore 
Bathurst's  ship. 

If  the  ships  of  the  line  and  the  frigates  did  well 
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the  smaller  vessels  played  an  equally  heroic  part.  No 
vessel  in  the  allied  fleet  came  in  for  more  glory  than 
the  little  cutter  "Hind."  Lieutenant  John  Robb 
was  in  command  of  her,  and  under  him  was  a  daring 
crew  of  thirty  men.  The  "  Hind  "  had  been  delayed 
at  Zante  and  arrived  before  Navarino  just  after  the 
allied  fleet  had  passed  the  harbour  entrance.  She  at 
once  sailed  in  to  join  them  and  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  action  just  as  the  first  shots  were  fired.  She 
leaped  into  the  struggle  instantly,  and  laid  herself 
close  astern  of  an  enemy's  ship, — a  big  frigate  at 
tnat.  For  nearly  an  hour  she  held  her  position 
keeping  up  a  steady  fire  on  the  antagonist  she  had 
selected.  All  this  time  she  was  herself  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire.  At  length  her  cable  was  cut  by  a  canncn 
ball  and  she  began  to  drift  from  her  place  of 
vantage.  Her  crew  made  haste  to  clear  another 
anchor,  but  before  it  brought  up  the  little  vessel  she 
had  drifted  between  a  large  corvette  and  a  brig.  She 
promptly  turned  her  guns  on  both  these  ships  and 
very  soon  had  the  brig  in  flames  and  had  the  further 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  blow  up. 

She  continued  her  fight  with  the  corvette,  but 
before  long  her  cable  was  again  cut  and  the  little 
cutter  drifted  in  among  the  big  frigates.  She  ran 
against  one  that  towered  high  above  her,  and  as  she 
tried  to  clear  this  ship  her  main  boom  entered  one  of 
the  enemy's  port  holes  and  she  was  caught  fast. 
Lieutenant  Eobb  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men  ordered 
them  below  and  bravely  remained  on  deck  himself 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  The  Turks  made 
ready  to  swarm  on  board,  but  he  called  his  little  band 
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on  deck  and  drove  them  back.  Other  similar 
attempts  were  made  to  board,  but  in  each  case  the 
Turks  suffered  great  loss.  Maddened  at  being 
thwarted  by  such  a  diminutive  craft  the  enemy 
manned  a  boat  and  came  alongside  the  "Hind'* 
intending  to  force  her  commander  to  surrender,  but 
Robb  was  ready  for  them.  He  had  two  carronades 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  and  canister  and 
reserving  his  fire  till  the  boat  was  but  a  few  feet  away 
he  blew  it  to  pieces  causing  the  death  of  nearly  eve;  y 
one  on  board.  Till  the  battle  was  over  the  "  Hind  " 
drifted  hither  and  thither  fighting  courageously,  and 
out  of  her  crew  of  thirty  she  lopt  in  killed  and 
wounded  fourteen.  When  she  was  examined  ifter 
the  battle  it  was  discovered  that  twenty-three  round 
shot  had  entered  her  hull. 

The  French  and  Bussian  ships  fought  with  equal 
bravery;  the  "  Armide  "  and  "  Syrene  "  doing  parti- 
cularly effective  work.  No  ship  in  the  allied  fleet 
for  a  moment  shirked  the  fight,  but  poured  forth 
their  broadsides  till  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  were  silenced. 

For  four  hours  this  hot  battle  lasted,  and  so  fierce 
was  the  struggle  that  the  combatants  did  not  notice 
the  sun  going  down ;  and  so  thick  was  the  canopy  of 
smoke  that  hung  over  the  scene  of  conflict  that 
darkness  came  on  unheeded.  No  fiercer  naval  battle 
than  Navarino  was  ever  fought.  The  Turks  had  the 
greater  number  of  ships,  but  the  strength  of  the 
battleships  of  the  allies  and  the  skill  of  their  trained 
and  experienced  sailors  neutralized  the  effect  of  this. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  outmatched  from 
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the  start,  the  Turka  and  Egyptians  fought  with  that 
energy,  desperation  and  recklessness  characteristic  of 
the  Mohammedans.  They  stood  by  their  vessels  till 
they  were  wrapped  in  flames  and  they  could  be  seen 
rushing  from  point  to  point  about  their  decks  and 
climbing  into  the  rigging  to  escape  death  by  fire.  But 
there  was  no  escape ;  and  ship  after  ship  blew  up  and 
blazed  fiercely,  making  the  bay  a  mass  of  charred 
wreckage  illuminated  by  burning  hulks.  Eighty-one 
fighting  ships  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  went  into  the 
fight  and  at  the  end  of  the  battle  only  one  frigate, 
the  "  Leone,"  and  fourteen  smaller  vessels  were  ever 
likely  to  again  put  to  sea,  and  these  were  battered 
and  torn  and  in  .'lost  cases  dismasted. 

Navarino  was  a  most  significant  engagement.  Tt 
was  the  last  great  battle  between  fleets  under  the  old 
conditions.  The  men  fought  on  this  occasion  much 
as  the  sailors  fought  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Commodore  Bathurst  and  Lieutenant  Kobb  managed 
their  ships  as  did  Sir  Richard  Grenville  the 
"  Revenge."  In  it,  too,  Russia,  France,  and  England 
fought  side  by  side,  the  first  time  that  European 
nations  battled  together  in  humanity's  cause.  The 
prompt  action  of  Admiral  Codrington  anc  h'-  '  w 
commanders  saved  Greece  from  untold  ba  c\ 

from  barbarities  such  as  the  Armenians  suffereu  only 
a  few  brief  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and 
there  were  no  strong  men  in  the  East  to  act  in  their 
behalf.  Cabinets  and  Kings  stood  by  and  argued, 
while  the  sword  and  the  fire-brand  of  the  Sultan  were 
at  work.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  seamen  of 
the  Powers  had,  while  there  was  no  declaration  of 
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war  igainit  Turkey,  done  noble  deeds  in  a  noble 
caiue.  They  had  by  their  glorious  victory  utterly 
destroyed  the  navy  of  the  Sultan  and  freed  Greece 
from  Turkish  oppression.  As  a  historian  of  the 
Qreek  Bevolution  has  said :  "  But  to  Greece,  to  poor 
Qruece,  the  news  (of  Navarino)  was  the  reprieve  of 
her  death  warrant,  joy  and  exultation  were  in  every 
heart,  rejoicing  was  on  every  tr>ngue,  hope  beamed  on 
every  countenance;  and  from  Arta  to  Therraopyte, 
from  PinduB  to  Taygetus,  Hellas  felt  that  her  chains 
were  broken ;  she  was  freed  forever  from  the  yoke  of 
Muaaiilman  bondage." 

And  this  work  was  done  with  comparatively  small 
loss  to  the  allies.  On  the  British  ships,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  only  seventy-five  were 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded. 
The  Turks  and  Egyptians  on  the  other  hand  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  nearly  six  thousand. 

The  victory  caused  great  rejoicing  in  Europe  and 
particularly  among  the  people  of  England.  The 
government  was  not  so  well  pleased,  however,  and 
practically  censured  Admiral  Codrington  for  preci- 
pitating the  engagement ;  but  in  the  end  his  course  of 
action  was  applauded  and  he  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  last  grea'  .iaval  commander  of  the  old 
school.  For  his  victory  on  this  occasion  he  was 
advanced  to  the  G.  C.  B.  and  the  King  of  France 
conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Military 
Order  of  St.  Louis,  while  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  wearing  the  second 
class  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  George, 
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The  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866 
was  one  of  the  natural  fractures  occurring  after  the 
arbitrary  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  treaty  upon 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Italy  joined 
Prussia  in  the  contest  to  recover  Venetia  from 
Austria. 

Italy's  naval  commander-in-chief  was  Admiral 
Count  Pellion  di  Persano,  an  officer  sixty  years  of 
age.  His  opponent  was  Rear-Admiral  Wilhelm  von 
Tegetthoff,  a  younger  man  of  thirty-eight.  His  fleet 
of  seven  ironclads,  eight  wooden  vessels  and  about  as 
many  gunboats,  was  assembled  at  Pola;  while  the 
Italian  fleet  of  twelve  ironclads,  twelve  wooden 
vessels  and  as  many  smaller  vessels  was  mobilized  at 
Ancona.  The  Italians  determined  to  deliver  their 
attack  upon  tho  fortified  island  of  Lissa. 

The  island  of  Lissa  is  of  rectangular  outline,  some 
nine  miles  long  and  four  broad,  lying  axially  east  and 
west;  mountainous  and  well- wooded.  At  itd  west 
end  a  deep  bight  forms  the  roadstead  of  Comisa ;  at 
its  northeast  comer  is  the  landlocked  bay  of  San 
Georgio,  at  the  head  oi  which  is  the  town  of  Lissa, 
and  at  the  southeast  comer  is  the  little  Port  of 
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Manego.     All  three  places  were  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned. 

Persano's  plan  was  to  bombard  Port  San  Georgio 
with  the  major  portion  of  his  battle  fleet,  to  reduce 
the  forts  at  Comisa  with  a  smaller  division,  so  that  a 
military  force  coming  later  might  land  there,  and  to 
actually  land  what  expeditionary  forces  he  had  with 
him  at  Manego,  under  the  guns  of  his  frigates.  The 
gunboats  were  sent  to  Lesina,  the  nearest  town  on  the 
next  island  landward,  to  cut  the  cable  to  Lissa  and 
destroy  all  craft  which  might  convey  information  to 
the  mainland.  A  scout  was  sent  to  cruise  between 
the  islands  of  Pelagosa  and  St.  Andrea  and  another 
from  the  latter  to  Punta  Planca  on  the  mainland. 

This  disposition  was  effected  about  noon  of  18th 
July ;  but  the  divisions  at  Comisa  and  Manego  soon 
found  the  shore  batteries  too  high  to  be  reached  by 
guns    on    shipboard,  so    the    division    commanders 
rejoined  Persano  with  all  their  vessels  early  in  the 
afternoon.    This  conduct,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
Vice- Admiral  Albini,  was  unwarranted  by  the  resist- 
ance encountered,  and  almost  nonplussed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.   However,  he  accepted  the  situation 
as  reported,  directed  Albini  to  prepare  to  put  the 
landing  force  ashore  at  Porto  Karober,  about  a  mile 
west  of  San  Georgio  Bay,  and  then  concentrated  his 
whole  attack  upon  the  latter  port.     The  onslaught 
was  terrible,  the  outer  works  were  soon  silenced  and 
the  heavif     ronclads  then  actually  attempted  to  force 
an  entrance,  but  the  concentrated  fire  upon  them 
from  the  inner  forts  was  beyond  endurance,  and  they 
withdrew.    Persano  still  continued  to  hammer  away 
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at  the  outer  works  till  aundown,  then  drew  off  and 
anchored  eight  miles  north  of  the  harbour.  The 
Italian  gunners  had  had  a  fierce  baptism  of  fire, 
and  threw  themselves  down  to  rest.  The  Austriana 
spent  the  night  working  like  beavers  to  repair 
damages. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  gun-boat  flotilla  rejoined  the  flag, 
and  its  commands  reported  that  he  had  cut  the  cable 
at  Lesina  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  the  last  message  over  the  wire  to  Lissa  was  to 
hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  fleet. 

Meanwhile  Tegetthoff,  as  neglectful  of  scouting  as 
Peraano,  learned  only  on  the  10th  by  cable  from 
Lissa  and  Isola  Grossa  that  the  Italian  fleet  had 
gotten  to  sea.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  then  tempor- 
arily unprepared  to  seek  it.  During  the  ensuing 
week,  however,  numerous  Austrian  troops  were  trans- 
ported from  Dalmatia  to  Trieste  without  molestation, 
so  it  seemed  probable  to  Tegetthoff  that  the  Italians 
had  retired  again  into  inactivity. 

At  the  end  of  this  week  of  uncertainty,  the  wires 
from  Lissa  began  to  get  hot  with  messages.  On  the 
17th  the  "  Esploratore's "  reconnaissance  was  re- 
ported. On  the  18th  numerous  dispatches  announced 
nine  or  ten  strange  ships  manoeuvring  and  ap- 
proaching Lissa.  Tegetthoff  could  not  believe  this 
to  be  other  than  a  demonstration  to  make  him 
uncover  Pola  and  the  upper  Adriatic,  until  the 
evening  telegram  came  describing  the  bombardment 
of  Lissa  by  the  whole  Italian  fleet.  Then,  with 
exultation  at  his  enemy's  blundering  strategy,   he 

urgently  telegraphed  his  military  superior  for  per- 
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mission  to  depart  for  Lissa,  sent  .^11  lighters  back  to 
Pola,  arranged  for  coal  to  follow  him,  called  hia 
captains  on  board  to  explain  his  plans,  then  sent  hia 
ships  out  of  Fasana  Eoads  to  form  in  the  open  sea, 
and  himself  alone  awaited  the  coveted  permission  to 
proceed.  It  came  early  in  the  aftemov  j  of  the  19th, 
and  at  1 :30  p.  m.  the  flagship  "  Ferdinand  Max  " 
joined  the  fleet  in  the  offing  amid  the  thundering 
dieers  of  the  ships'  companies  massed  in  the  rigging, 
and  the  strains  of  the  Austrian  National  hymn. 

While  that  compact,  determined  and  enthusiastic, 
though  inferior,  force  was  speeding  to  Lissa  on  the 
19th  to  the  20th  of  July,  following  the  telegram 
which  had  promised  its  coming,  we  will  turn  once 
more  to  Persano  and  see  what  he  was  doing  to  meet  it. 
Setting  aside  the  reported  coming  of  the  Austrian 
fleet  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy  to  make  him  desist 
in  his  attack  on  Lissa,  the  Italian  Admiral  repeated 
on  the  19th  the  strenuous  efforts  which  closed  his 
operations  of  the  previous  day,  on  almost  the  same 
lines  (the  chief  difference  being  that  he  had  received 
reinforcements  which  raised  his  landing  force  to  2700 
men)  and  with  precisely  the  same  result.  TLe 
Austrian  forts  again  withstood  the  bombardment,  and 
the  Italian  division  commanders  proved  too  timid 
to  land  the  troops.  At  8  p.  m.,  the  Italian  fleet  was 
again  anchored  eight  miles  north  of  Port  San 
Q«orgio  with  both  coal  and  ammunition  getting  low, 
with  ships  more  or  less  damaged  and  with  the 
gruesome,  demoralising  presence  iimong  the  crews  of 
many  killed  and  wounded  men. 

Persano  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  his  subordi- 
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nates  were  d  ipirited  and  uneasy.  The  night  grew 
dark  and  stormy;  the  wind  coming  out  strong  from 
the  southeast,  blowing  up  frequent  squalls  of  rain, 
while  even  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  the  sea  grew 
rough.  Rear- Admiral  Vacca  visited  the  flagship  and 
urged  a  return  to  Ancona.  Boggio,  the  deputy,  was 
fatuously  enthusiastic  for  persisting  in  the  opera- 
tions. Persano  remained  undecided  until  morning. 
Then,  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  broke 
through  the  stormclouds  and  revealed  a  transport 
arriving  with  more  marines  for  landing,  the  Admiral 
determined  to  make  another  desperate  assault.  Vice- 
Admiral  Albini,  with  the  wooden  ships  and  gun- 
boats, was  sent  again  to  Porto  Karober  to  make 
preparations  for  landing,  and  the  ironclads  "  Ter- 
ribile  "  and  "  Varese  "  were  started  around  to  renew 
the  attack  on  the  forts  at  Comisa.  Persano  himself 
awaited  some  minor  repairs  to  the  engines  of  the 
"  Portogallo  "  and  "  Castelfidardo,"  and  the  transfer 
of  the  wounded  to  a  cartel  bound  for  Ancona,  before 
resuming,  with  his  eight  ironclads,  the  bombardment 
of  San  Georgio. 

Suddenly,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  "  Esploratore  " 
was  discovered  through  the  mist  and  spoondrift  to 
seaward,  steaming  in  at  utmost  speed,  flying  the 
signal  "  Suspicious  ships  in  sight  1 "  Then  a  dense 
rain-squall  swept  down  upon  the  dumbfounded 
Italians,  leaving  them  to  guess  the  direction  of  the 
oncom*  g  Nemesis. 

Coi  iTonted  by  a  contingency  which  he  had  persist- 
ently refused  to  contemplate,  and  which  he  had  not 
even  discussed  with  his  squadron  commanders,  the 
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Italian  Admiral  strove  all  too  late  to  repair  his 
unreadiness.  A  despatch  boat  was  hastened  after  the 
two  ironclads  at  Comisa;  Albini  was  signalled  to 
suspend  the  disembarkation  of  the  landing  force,  and 
two  gun-boats  were  detailed  to  take  the  "  Portogallo  " 
and  "  Castelfidardo  "  in  tow.  Persano  then  formed 
his  ironclad  division  in  line,  heading  W.  N.  W.,  and 
stoo '  out  through  the  misty  gloom  to  fight  a  battle 
for  which  he  had  formed  no  plans.  Happily  his  two 
disabled  ironclads  were  soon  able  to  cast  off  their 
tow-lines  and  take  their  places  in  the  line  under  their 
own  steam. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  scouts  had  sighted  the 
"  Esploratore  "  at  6 :40  a.  m.,  as  well  as  heavy  smoko 
to  the  southeast,  but  they,  too,  were  almost  immedi- 
ately shrouded  in  rain-squalls.  All  night  the  Au- 
strian ships  had  laboured  against  a  heavy  sea  and 
head  wind,  making  but  five  or  six  knots  an  hour, 
their  gunports  sealed  and  constantly  submerged; 
nevertheless  Tegetthoff  stood  resolutely  on.  Such 
weather  rather  favoured  his  plans,  for  he  was 
counting  on  the  ram  rather  than  the  gun.  His  fleet 
was  disposed  in  three  divisions,  each  arranged  in 
double  echelon,  the  ironclad  division  in  the  lead,  the 
large  wooden  ships  forming  the  centre  division  and 
the  gun-boats  the  rear.  The  divisions  were  about  half 
a  mile  apart,  with  a  vessel  between  each,  and  one  in 
advance  of  all,  to  transmit  signals.  Tegetthoff's 
general  plan,  which  had  been  well  discussed  with  his 
subordinates,  was  that  the  ironclads  should  break 
through  the  enemy's  line,  trying  to  r.^m  as  they  did 
80,    and   then   concentrate   on   one   oi   the   broken 
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portions;  that  the  second  division  should  attack  the 
enemy's  wooden  ships,  or  any  other  detachment,  at 
he  discretion  of  Commodore  Petz,  and  that  the 
gunboat  division  should  be  subdivided  into  three 
groups  to  lend  succour  or  reinforcement  where  most 
needed  as  the  battle  progressed.  When  the  enemy 
was  sighted,  the  Austrians  were  at  breakfast,  but  so 
complete  had  been  their  preparations  that  the  meal 
was  not  interrupted. 

Striking  was  this  contrast  to  Persano's  pande- 
monii  ail  When  the  latter  made  signals  for  battle 
and  tried  to  drag  his  unready  ships  together  the 
"  Formidable,"  which  had  been  badly  hammered  in 
Port  San  Georgio  the  day  before,  signalled  slr^  ould 
not  fight  because  her  gunports  were  awash  w  leir 
shutters  shot  away,  and  hastened,  without  &\^  ^ting 
permission,  towards  Ancona.  Vice-Admiral  Albini, 
although  signalled  to  form  his  division  of  wooden 
vessels  in  rear  of  Persano's  own,  ignored  the  signal 
and  remained  with  his  ships  huddled  and  inactive 
near  the  shore  to  the  westward  of  Porto  Karober. 
The  gun-boats,  in  panicky  confusion,  strove  to 
re-embark  the  landing  forces. 

With  his  eigb*   available  ironclads,  the   Italian 
Admiral  stood  f  seaward  for  half  an  hour  in 

line  abreast,  the  oned  col  urn  heading  northeast- 
ward. His  column  was  r;ade  up  of  three  subdivisions 
(probably  a  formation  used  in  his  tactical  exercises 
of  the  previous  week,  and  the  only  prearranged  detail 
for  battle)  ;  the  van,  consisting  of  the  "  Carignano," 
"  Castelfidardo,"  and  "  Ancona,"  being  commanded 
by  Vacca ;  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  "  Italia,"  "Af- 
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fondatore,"  "  Palestro  "  and  "  San  Martino,"  being 
commanded  by  Captain  Bruno  of  the  "  Italia;  "  and 
the  rear,  consisting  of  the  "  Portogallo  "  and  "  Marie 
Pia  "  (the  "  Varese  "  afterward  joined)  being  com- 
manded by  Captain  Ribotti  of  iho  "  Portogalld." 
Persano's  flagship  was  the  "Italia."  The  distance 
between  ships  was  probably  double  what  is  nowadays 
maintained,  and  the  distance  between  the  Italian  sub- 
divisions was  still  greater. 

Steaming  only  fast  enough  to  maintain  his 
formation,  Persano  now  awaited  the  enemy.  The 
dense,  misty  drizzle  still  swept  over  his  flag-bedecked 
ships,  shutting  out  all  view  toward  sea  or  land,  but 
wind  and  sea  were  beginning  to  subside. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  threatened  by  the 
Austrians  at  Ancona  on  the  27th  of  June,  Persano 
transferred  his  flag  to  a  fast  scout  vessel.  He  seema 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  military  principle  that 
a  commander-in-chief  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
fighting  line,  but  should  be  free  to  move  to  any  point 
deemed  best  for  directing  the  operations,  but  ^e 
seems  never  to  have  discussed  this  idea  with  any  of 
his  subordinates,  but  to  have  set  it  aside,  as  he  did  all 
ideas  of  fleet  combat,  whenever  the  enemy  was  not 
actually  upon  him.  As  he  waited  in  the  gloom  of  the 
blanketing,  sultry  drizzle  of  that  warm  July 
morning,  the  idea  of  betaking  himself  outside  the 
line  of  battle,  in  order  better  to  direct  the  operations, 
again  came  uppermost  in  his  mind.  "  I  perceived," 
ho  said  afterward,  "  the  convenience  of  taking  up  my 
position  outside  the  line  in  an  irouclad  of  great  speed, 
to  be  able  to  dash  into  the  heat  of  the  battle,  or 
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carefully  to  convey  the  necessary  orders  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  squadron,  and  direct  their 
movements  according  to  necessity.' 

The  principle  upon  which  he  was  about  to  act  is 
probably  as  applicable  to  a  fleet  action  as  to  one  on 
land,   but   the   folly   of   applying   it    without   the 
knowledge  of  his  captains  and  squadron  commanders, 
which  should  have  impressed  itself  upon  Persano^  by 
the  consequences  of  his  doing  so  on  a  former  occasion, 
seems   never  to  have  occurred   to  him.      Looking 
around  for  a  ship  in  which  to  commit  this  unpardon- 
able error,  he  chose  the  "  Affondatore."     She  was 
new  and  fast,  it  is  true,  and  possibly  Persano  had 
discovered  from  her  great  turning  circle  and  peculiar 
battery  characteristics  that  she  was  an  unhom^gene- 
ous  tactical  unit  in  the  line.    Just  this  far,  and  no 
farther  (had  he  been  justified  in  leaving  the  line  at 
all  at  such  a  critical  moment)  was  Persano  right  in 
selecting  the  "  Affond  itore,"  but  she  had  a  fatal 
defect  as  a  flagship  which  ought  to  have  been  patent 
at  a  glance.     She  had  insignificant  pole  masts  with 
only  the  most  meagre  appliances  for  signalling. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  wind  shifted  to  northwest,  the 
weather  cleared  rapidly  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
down  upon  the  theatre  of  combat,  disclosing  the 
Austrians,  still  some  five  miles  distant,  standing  on 
in  battle  array.  Looking  about  him,  Persano  must 
then  have  noted  that  Albini,  with  his  wooden  ships, 
had  not  stirred  from  the  shores  of  Lissa,  that  the 
«  Varese  "  and  "  Terrible  "  had  not  yet  joined,  and 
that  the  "Formidable"  was  hull  down  toward 
Ancona.    Probably  the  feeling  that  he  would  have  to 
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spur  dome  of  his  subordinates  into  action  now  fixed 
his  determination  to  leave  the  line  of  battle,  there 
appearing  to  be  just  about  time  enough  to  do  it 
before  the   enemy  could   close.     Accordingly  the 
"  AfFondatore "    was    signalled    to    come    up,    the 
"Italia"  was  stopped,  and  the  Admiral,  with  his 
personal  staflF,  passed  in  a  launch  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.     The  transfer  took  some  little  time, 
during   which    the    van    division,    its    commander 
ignorant  of  Persa  ao's  action,  stood  on,  leaving  an 
ever  widening  gap  between  van  and  centre,  while  the 
rear  vessels,  crowding  upon  the  centre,  slowed  or 
stopped  in  confusion.     So  little  time  did  Persano 
have  to  spare,  that  the  launch  in  which  he  came  to 
the  "  AflFondatore"  had  to  be  abandoned  and  turned 
adrift.    With  flags  flying  from  every  masthead,  the 
shifting  of  Persano's  own,  differing  little  in  appear- 
ance from  the  national  ensign,  could  scarcely  be 
noticed,  so  that,  with  the  enemy  actually  charging 
upon  him,  the  Italian  commandeivin-chief  crowned 
his  blunders  by  obliterating  himself  from  his  fleet. 

When  the  clearing  weather  disclosed  the  Italian 
fleet  in  column  and  right  ahead  of  him,  Tegetthoff 
sent  his  scouts  to  the  rear  and  signalled  for  close 
order  and  full  speed  (probably  eight  knots).  His 
opponent  was  in  precisely  the  position  and  formation 
desired,  so,  when  little  more  than  a  mile  intervened 
between  the  two  fleets,  Tegetthoff  aade  his  historic 
signal : 

"  Ironclads  will  run  against  the  enemy  and  sink 
him !  " 

This    is    recorded    at    10:35    a.    m.        Almost 
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immediately  afterward,  while  Persano  was  shifting 
his  flag,  Vacca's  leading  ship  opened  fire  and  the 
AuBtrians  returned  it.  If  he  authorized  this,  Teget- 
thoff  seriously  blundered.  He  should  have  been 
careful  that  no  smoke  obscured  his  view  at  the 
moment  he  proposed  to  ram,  and  he  should  have 
reserved  his  fire  au  as  to  deliver  his  much  practised 
concentrated  broadsides  when  his  ships  passed 
through  the  Italian  colr-un.  As  it  was,  smoke 
obscured  the  widening  gap  in  the  latter,  toward 
which  it  chanced  the  Austrians  were  beading,  and 
Tegetthoff's  formation  was  too  inelastic  to  permit 
him  to  change  quickly  his  general  course.  Thus  the 
whole  Austrian  ironclad  division  passed  harmlessly 
through  the  gap  between  the  Italian  van  and  centre, 
and  Persano's  act  of  folly  inadvertently  defeated  hia 
adversary's  purpose  in  the  first  onslaught. 

Still  carrying  out  his  original  plan,  Tegetthoff 
wheeled  his  ironclads  to  port  in  order  to  seek  the 
Italian  van,  which  was  now  cut  off,  and  to  interfere 
between  it  and  the  flanks  of  his  own  centre  and  rear 
divisions,  but  as  he  turned,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted and  threatened  by  the  Italian  centre,  which 
had  continued  to  advance.  Again  he  rushed  upon  the 
Italian  vessels,  and  in  this  second  shock  both  the 
"  Italia "  and  "  Palestro "  seem  to  have  been 
rammed,  but  with  such  glancing  blows  that  little 
damage  was  done. 

Persano's  presence  on  the  "  Affondatore  "  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  unsuspected ;  she  herself,  with  her  low 
freeboard,  pole  masts  and  eccentric  movements,  was 
seldom  seen  through  the  smoke,  and  no  signals  were 
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B  ade  from  the  "  Italia."  The  three  Italian  subdivi- 
Bion  commanders,  therefore,  without  a  common 
superior  to  unite  them,  fought  separate  actions  in 
different  parts  of  the  field  of  battle.  Vacca,  noting 
what  seemed  to  be  an  indiscriminate,  amoke- 
enveloped  melee  in  his  rear,  and  believing,  no  doubt, 
that  even  without  him,  Persano  was  superior  in 
ironclads  to  Tegetthoff,  conceived  that  the  work 
cut  out  for  himself  was  to  enfilade  the  Austrian 
divisions  on  their  left  flank  and  then  to  take  them  in 
their  rear.  In  this  he  was  wrong.  He  should  have 
returned  to  the  support  of  the  Italian  centre  by  the 
quickest  evolution  possible.  His  manoeuvre  only 
resulted  in  a  long  range,  ineffectual  gunnery  action 
with  the  agile  Austrian  gun-boats,  for  Commodore 
Petz,  with  his  wooden  vessels,  ran  off  to  the  south- 
ward to  engage  Albini,  taking  up  a  column  formation 
as  he  did  so.  Petz,  in  doing  this,  came  upon  Ribotti's 
van  division  of  ironclads,  which  had  almost  instinct- 
ively turned  to  port  to  meet  the  first  Austrian 
onslaught,  and  thus  was  brought  on  the  third  separate 
engagement  of  that  eventful  day. 

While  Bruno  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  combat 
with  Tegetthoff's  seven  ironclads,  and  Vacca,  a 
league  away  to  the  northwest,  was  "  tilting  at  wind- 
mills "  among  the  evasive  Austrian  gun-boats,  and 
Ribotti  was  fighting  the  Austria*.-  wooden  division  of 
seven  vessels  a  little  apart  to  the  southward,  Persano, 
in  the  "  Affondatore,"  had  first  passed  through  his 
own  column  between  the  "  Italia  "  and  "  Palestro," 
then  around  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  wooden  division, 
and,  keeping  the  helm  astarboard  to  re-enter  the 
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melie,  presently  found  himself  charging  bows-on  to 
Commodore  Petz's  flagsnip,  the  "  Kaiser."  Persano^a 
nerve  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  so  he  kept  his 
helm  over  and  sheered  past  his  big  wooden  opponent, 
each  ship  pouring  a  broadside  into  the  other.    Tho 
"  Kaiser  "  had  a  gun  dismounted  by  a  800-lb.  shell, 
fragments  of  which  killed  or  wounded  six  men  at  her 
wheel  and  smashed  all  the  appliances  around  it, 
while  the  "  Affondatore's "   deck  and  top  hamper 
were  pretty  well  cut  up.    When  the  smoke  from  this 
encounter  lifted,  the  "  Portogallo  "  was  seen  coming 
up  on  the  "  Kaiser's "  port  bow,  and  Commodore 
Petz,  despite  his  wooden  vessel,  determined  to  ram. 
With  a  sheer  to  starboard  and  then  a  sharp  turn  to 
port,  he  was  able  to  strike  his  adversary  exactly 
abeam,  but  at  an  angle.    The  shock  was  a  terrible  one 
for  the  "  Kaiser."    Her  bowsprit  and  stem  were  torn 
out,  (the  figur  head  falling  upon  the  "  Portogallo's  " 
quarterdeck),  and  her  foremast  went  over  the  side 
with   a  crash,  its  tangle  of  rigging  striking  and 
crushing  her  funnel  to  the  deck.     She  gave  hef 
adversary  a  clean  shave  on  the  pirt  side,  carrying 
away  all  anchors,  boats,  and  port  shuttern,  knocking 
overboard  several  field  guns  and  displacing  sixty  feet 
of  armour  belt.    In  spite  of  her  condition  anv^  of  the 
Italian's  gunfire,  th     *  Kaiser  "  was  able  to  pour  in  at 
least  two  concentrated  broadsides   at  point  blank 
range,  which  did  such  execution  above  and  below  the 
water-line  that  the  "  Portogallo  "  was  content  to  drift 
away  and  lose  herself  in  the  smoke  of  combat. 

The  wreckage  over  the  "  Kaiser's "  funnel  was 
now  on  fire,  when  through  the  lifting  smoke   the 
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**  Affondatore  ",  probably  having  completed  another 
circle  to  port,  reappeared  charging  upon  the  Aus- 
trian's starboard  beam.  Petz  directed  his  men  to  lie 
prone,  and  nerved  himself  to  accept  destruction 
calmly,  but  to  his  amazement,  the  "  AflFondatore's  " 
helm  was  shifted  and  she  sheered  off  to  starboard, 
actually  grazing  as  she  passed.  Persano  stated 
afterward  that  the  "  Kaiser  "  seemed  already  a  wreck 
and  not  worth  the  injury  he  might  sustain  in 
ramming  her. 

But  trouble  was  still  coming  thick  and  fast  upon 
the  sorely  tried  "  Kaiser."  The  "  Maria  Pia  "  had 
now  appeared  and  was  pouring  a  destructive  shell 
fire  at  four  '  '->•>  distance.  Petz  began  again  to 
engage,  but  ^ia  guns  were  put  out  of  action, 

a  steam  pipe  v,  d  his  upper  deck  swept  clean, 

while  the  fire,  cpiv,av..^g  over  the  tangle  of  rigging 
which  encumbered  the  port  side^  now  enveloped  that 
side  of  the  ship  itself.  Steam  was  running  low  and 
the  steering  gear  was  damaged.  The  "  Kaiser  "  waft 
at  last  hors  de  combat.  The  other  wooden  vessels  had 
also  suffered  severely.  One  was  only  kept  afloat  by 
her  pumps,  another  was  on  fire,  and  still  another  had 
her  guns*  crews  decimated.  Petz  withdrew  his 
division  from  action  and  headed  for  Port  San 
Georgio,  Thus,  at  about  half  past  eleven,  the  Aus- 
trian wooden  division  was  whipped,  and,  had  Albini 
intercepted  it  as  it  sought  harbour,  it  should  have 
been  annihilated. 

Nevertheless  the  gallant  Petz  had  done  magnificent 
tactical  work.  He  had  held  the  Italian  rear  in  check 
while   Tegetthoff  was   crushing  the  centre.      This 
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brings  us  to  the  real  battle  of  the  day,  to  which  the 
other  combats  were  only  accessories. 

In  his  second  charge  through  the  enemy's  column, 
Tegetthoff  found  the  three  vessels  of  the  Italian 
centre  heading  off  to  the  northeast.  After  striking 
the  <'  Italia  "  a  glancing  blow  with  the  "  Maximi- 
lian," which  only  sheered  the  former  more  to  the 
westward,  the  Austrian  Admiral  seems  to  have 
backed  and  then  tilted  at  the  "  Palestro,"  as  she  came 
up,  striking  her  on  her  starboard  quarter,  but  without 
momentum  enough  to  do  any  serious  injury,  only 
bringing  down  the  enemy's  mizzentopmast  and  gaff, 
the  latter,  however,  with  its  magnificent  flag,  falling 
upon  the  *  Maximilian's  "  forecastle,  where  it  was 
captured  by  an  intrepid  Austrian  quartermaster  amid 
a  hail  of  small  arm  bullets,  and  made  fast  to  a 
stanchion  to  float  there  as  a  trophy  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  battle. 

The  seven  Austrian  ironclads  now  circled  around 
their  three  opponents,  pouring  in  their  concentrated 
broadsides,  and  endeavouring  to  ram  whenever  an 
opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself.  An  ever- 
increasing  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  this  vortex  of 
strife,  like  that  from  a  great  conflagration,  which 
even  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  penetrate,  and  in 
which  ships  became  invisible  at  pistol  range.  The 
Austrian  ships  were  painted  black ;  the  Italians*  gray, 
so  that  a  very  simple  signal  ^rom  Tegetthoff  gave  his 
captains  their  cue  in  this  mele^ : 

"  Ram  everything  gray !  " 

The  beleaguered  Italian  centre  was  now  assailed  on 
front,  flanks  and  rear.     The  "  Palestro  "  was  over- 
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whelmed  by  gunfire,  and  soon  took  fire  from  a 
bursting  shell  in  her  wardroom,  the  flames  quickly 
getting  beyond  control.  Rushing  like  a  blazing 
spectre  through  the  smoke,  she  escaped  to  the  north- 
ward, pursued  by  the  "Drache."  The  "San 
Martino  "  also  fled  to  the  southwest,  pursued  by  the 
"  Austria." 

The  "  Italia  "  was  now  sought  blindly  through  the 
smoke  by  her  five  remaining  opponents.  Her  rudder 
was  smashed  by  one  of  them  grazing  past,  and 
Captain  Bruno,  bewildered  and  helpless,  stopped  hia 
ship.  Then,  as  the  smoke  lifted,  he  saw  an  enemy's 
ironclad  dead  ahead  of  him  and  the  Austrian  flagship 
heading  for  his  port  beam.  Too  bewildered  to  realize 
his  own  opportunity,  he  backed  instead  of  going 
ahead.  As  the  "Italia"  gathered  stern-board,  the 
"Maximilian's"  ram  crushed  into  her  abreast  the 
foremast,  not  with  a  terrible  shock,  but  with  a  blood- 
curdling gentleness  which  showed  that  armour  and 
frames  and  decks  were  hopelessly  collapsing.  The 
"  Italia  "  was  careened  far  over  to  starboard  by  the 
impact,  then,  as  the  "  Maximilian  "  withdrew  her 
ram  from  the  deadly  wound,  the  great  Italian  ship 
rolled  back  almost  on  her  port  beam  ends  and  sank, 
without  righting,  bow  first  beneath  the  waves,  leaving 
the  water  strewn  with  struggling  and  drowning 
human  beings. 

This  occurred  at  11 :20.  Tegetthoff  attempted  to 
lower  a  boat,  but  now,  when  there  was  no  longer  an 
Italian  centre  to  support,  vessels  of  the  van  and  rear 
divisions  began  to  arrive  upon  the  scene.  Vacca  had 
completed    his    long   detour   around    the   Austrian 
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gunboats,  and  Ribotti  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
in  turning  aside  to  fight  Petz's  wooden  ships,  he  had 
left  the  Italian  centre  and  van  to  fight  a  superior 
force.  Of  Vacca's  ships,  the  "Ancona"  was  the 
first  to  close,  and  she  attempted  to  ram  the  "  Maxi- 
milian" as  the  latter  was  trying  to  rescue  the 
"  Italia's  "  crew,  but  missed  by  a  very  close  shave. 
Some  Austrian  gun-bopts  now  rushed  in  to  succour 
the  drowning  Italians,  but  were  driven  off  by  gunfire 
from  various  ships,  which  seemed  not  to  know  their 
purpose. 

Ribotti,  in  his  final  haste  to  succour  the  centre, 
came  up  alone  in  the  "  Portogallo,"  and  the  four 
Austrians  which  had  been  hunting  the  "  Italia  "  in 
company  with  the  "  Maximilian "  fell  upon  him. 
The  "Ancona,"  after  missing  the  "Maximilian," 
started  to  the  "  Portogallo's  "  assistance,  but  came 
into  accidental  collision,  en  route,  with  the  "  Varese," 
and  remained  entangled  with  her  for  some  little  time. 
It  seems  strange  that  Tegetthoff  did  not  fall  upon 
them  with  the  "Maximilian"  while  they  were  in 
this  predicament.    One  feels  that  here  the  Austrian 
Admiral  lost  a  chance  to  make  Lissa  take  rank  with 
Trafalgar  and  himself  with  Nelson.    Possibly  he  did 
not  or  could  not  see  his  opportunity,  but  had  he  seized 
it,  he  could  surely  have  sunk  the  entangled  ships,  and 
this  would  have  made  him  superior  in  numbers  to  hia 
opponent.     The  opportunity  was   irrevocably  lost, 
however,  for  at  this  juncture  the  Italian  fleet  came  at 
last  under  the  control  of  a  directive  mind. 

Rear-Admiral  Vacca,  believing  that  Persano  had 
gone  down  with  the  "  Italia,"  made  signal  to  form 
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column  without  reference  to  the  order  of  ships,  and 
he  headed  it  to  the  westward.  The  Italian  ironclads, 
being  generally  faster  than  the  Austrian,  gradually 
extricated  themselves  from  the  melee  and  obeyed  the 
signal ;  not,  however,  before  two  others,  the  "  Maria 
Pia"  and  "San  Martin >"  had  collided. 

Meanwhile  Persano,  st-eming  to  repent  of  his 
leniency  toward  the  ""^^iu  er,"  followed  her  up  in 
the  **  AflFondatore "  and  again  for  the  third  time 
made  a  pretence  at  ramming  her,  but  again  sheered 
o£F  at  the  last  moment.  The  "  Affondatore "  was 
then  assailed  by  the  "  Austria  "  (which,  failing  to 
overtake  the  "  San  Martino,"  had  given  up  the  chase) 
and  the  "  Prinz  Eugen."  By  them  she  was  set  on 
fire  and  otherwise  so  seriously  mauled  that  when  the 
Italian  fleet  reached  Ancona,  she  was  in  a  sinking 
condition. 

Tegetthoff,  at  12:20  p.  m.,  signalled  his  ironclad 
division  to  form  column  on  the  flagship,  and  stood 
toward  San  Georgio,  seeing  which,  the  wooden 
division,  having  safely  convoyed  the  disabled 
"  Kaiser  "  into  port,  stood  out  in  column  to  meet  the 
commander-in-chief.  When  his  fleet  was  thus 
re-assembled,  the  Austrian  Admiral  reformed  it  in 
three  columns  heading  northeast,  between  the  Italian 
ironclads  and  the  land,  his  own  ironclad  column  to 
seaward. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  smoke  of  close  combat  dissi- 
pated, Persano,  gazing  around  upon  the  scene,  saw 
Albini's  division  still  malingering  on  the  coast,  his 
ironclads  in  column  standing  off  to  the  westward  and 
the  Austrian  ironclad  and  wooden  divisions  standing 
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toward  each  other  near  San  Georgio.  Pewano 
hastened  at  full  speed  toward  his  malingering  and 
his  retiring  divisions,  making  a  multitude  of 
hysterical  signals  to  resume  the  engagement,  then 
headed  the  *' Affondatore "  as  if  to  interpose  and 
prevent  a  junction  between  Petz  and  Tegetthoff,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  only  one  wooden  ship,  the  "  Um- 
berto,"  and  one  ironclad,  the  "  Portogallo  "  followed 
him.  Turning  back,  I  <»med  along  his  whole  line 
flying  the  signal  "  TL  will  go  individually  in 

chase  of  the  enemy,"  bu.  not  a  ship  responded.  Then 
he  learned  by  signals  that  the  "  Italia  "  was  sunk, 
the  "  Palestro  "  doomed  to  destruction  by  fire,  and 
the  "  San  Martino "  almost  disabled.  Joined  now 
by  his  wooden  vessels  and  by  the  "  Terrible,"  which 
had  malingered  with  them  throughout  the  action, 
Persano  headed  his  column  and  steamed  westward. 
Tegetthoff,  when  he  had  completed  his  formation, 
commenced  pursuit,  but  found  his  speed  inferior.  A 
few  rounds  from  his  guns  showed  him  that  the  range 
was  increasing  beyond  their  effectiveness,  so  he 
hauled  off  and  conducted  his  whole  fleet  towards  San 
Georgio. 

At  half-past  two,  the  blazing  "  Palestro,"  with  one 
great  outward  burst  of  flames  and  smoke,  was  torn  to 
fragments  by  an  internal  explosion  and  effaced  from 
the  sea.  Her  captain,  belie\  -ng  the  magazines  to  be 
safely  flooded,  had  disregarded  the  boats  sent  to 
rescue  his  crew,  and  determined  to  fight  the  flames  to 
the  last,  but  they  presently  reached  an  overlooked 
supply  of  ready  ammunition  on  the  gun  deck,  and 
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ship  and  crew  were  blown  skyward  and  fell  scattered 
upon  the  waves. 

Tegetthoff  se*-';  his  vessels  into  port  in  the  most 
orderlj'  ind  ^lethodical  manner,  remaining  outside 
with  his  ironclads  till  sundown.  Then,  leaving  two 
ironclads  outside  as  watchdogs,  he  proceeded  to  land 
his  dead  and  wounded  and  to  repair  damages.  The 
Austrian  loss  was  68  killed  and  138  wounded;  the 
Italian  667  killed  and  39  wounded.  Excepting  the 
"  Kaiser,"  which  was  got  ready  again  for  battle  in 
48  hours,  the  material  i^ijury  to  the  Austrian  ships 
was  four  guns  dismounted.  The  whole  fleet  was 
ready  for  sea  at  3 :30  next  morning,  but  the  enemy 
was  nowhere  in  sight,  having  been  in  full  retreat  all 
night  toward  Ancona. 

Thus  Austria  kicked  off  the  enemy  at  her  heels,  but 
Prussia  had  her  by  the  throat  in  a  death  grapple,  and 
even  as  she  got  news  of  her  victory  at  Lissa  the 
battle  of  Blumenau  had  begun  in  sight  of  Vienna, 
and  she  felt  compelled  to  sue  for  an  armistice. 
Venetia  was  awarded  to  Italy,  but  in  exchange  for  the 
naval  prestige  lost  at  Lissa  it  was  dearly  bought. 
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Earlt  in  1894  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Southern  Korea.  In  the  first  instance  the  rising  waa 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  but  later 
the  insurgents  attacked  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Korea.  The  ki  ig  evidently  recognized  China  as  his 
rightful  suzerain,  and  appealed  to  that  country  for 
help.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  several  thousand 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Korea  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
revolution.  This  act  on  the  part  of  China  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  1894,  in  which  the  battle  of  Yalu 
River  was  the  central  incident. 

For  many  years  Korea  was  irore  or  less  of  a  bone 
of  contention  between  China  and  Japan.  Situated  aa 
it  is,  the  Chinese  very  naturally  looked  upon  it  as  a 
part  of  their  country  and  held  it  tributary.  The 
Japanese  on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  "  Korea 
was  an  independent  country,  which  was  first  induced 
by  Japan  to  open  its  doors  to  foreign  intercourse  and 
to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 
They  further  claimed  that  China  had  both  openly 
and  secretly  interfered  wifh  the  internal  affairs  of 
Korea.     Nine  years  before  a  struggle  had  almost 
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taken  place  with  regard  to  Korea,  but  was  averted 
and  a  treaty  signed  containing  the  following  impor- 
tant clause :  "  In  case  of  any  disturbance  of  a  grave 
nature  occurring  in  Korea,  which  may  oblige  the 
respective  countries  or  either  of  them  to  send  troops 
to  Korea,  it  is  hereby  understood  that  they  shall  give 
each  to  the  other  previous  notice  in  writing  of  their 
intentions  so  to  do,  and  after  the  matter  is  settled 
they  shall  withdraw  their  troops  and  not  further 
station  them  in  the  country." 

The  Chinese  gave  no  notification  to  Japan  of  their 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  help  the  King  of  Korea 
against  his  rebellious  subjects,  and,  as  this  was  a 
deliberate  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  1884,  Japan  made 
preparations  for  war. 

The  first  act  of  war  took  place  on  July  25.  The 
Japanese  discovered  the  Chinese  transporting  troops 
to  Korea,  and  after  a  brief  action  between  several  of 
their  swift  sailing  cruisers  and  the  warships  of  China 
convoying  the  transport  "  Kowshing  "  in  which  the 
Chinese  got  the  worst  of  it,  the  "  Kowshing "  was 
attacked  though  flying  the  British  flag  and  officered 
by  British  sailors.  She  withstood  the  fire  for  but  a 
short  time  and  sank  with  a  part  of  her  crew  and  over 
a  thousand  of  the  troops  she  was  transporting.  The 
attack  was  in  a  way  a  most  brutal  one,  for  the 
"  Kowshing "  was  utterly  defenceless  against  the 
quick-firers  of  the  "  Naniwa."  That  the  Japanese 
had  not  yet  attained  Western  civilization  was  evi- 
denced by  their  action  in  the  destruction  of  the 
''  Kowshing."  As  the  doomed  ship  hopelessly  settled 
down  into  the  ocean  under  the  fire  from  the  broadside 
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guns,  the  gatlings  and  Nordenfelts  and  small  quick- 
firers  in  the  "  Naniwa's  "  tops  swept  her  decks,  and 
even  after  she  sank  they  continued  to  play  upon  the 
mass  of  humanity  struggling  in  the  water  for  their 

lives. 

The  sinking  of  the  "Kowshing"  has  caused 
considerable  controversy,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  an  unjustifiable  act  as  the  Chinese  were 
caught  in  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  two  Powers,  and  the  crew  of  the  "  Kowshing  " 
moreover  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
"  Naniwa."  The  British  officers  on  board  saw  the 
folly  of  refusing  to  accede  to  the  Japanese  demands, 
but  the  crew  threatened  them  with  their  lives,  and 
they  were  helpless;  fortunately  a  number  of  them 
escaped  from  the  wreck  through  swimming. 

When  news  of  these  events  reached  Japan  war  was 
formally  declared.  There  were  to  be  several  fierce 
battles  on  land  with  great  loss  of  life  to  the  Chinese, 
but  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  forces  of  the 
two  Eastern  nations  was  in  the  naval  fight  known  aa 
the  Battle  of  the  Yalu. 

This  battle  was  to  be  in  a  way  the  most  important 
fight  at  sea  since  the  time  of  Nelson.  In  it  two 
strong  fleets  were  engaged,  and  modern  armour  and 
guns  received  a  thorough  testing.  Western  ingenuity 
was  to  see  the  creatures  of  its  brain  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  war  by  the  serai-civilized  nations  of  the  East. 
At  first  it  seemed  foolhardy  on  the  part  of  Japan 
to  precipitate  a  war  with  such  a  vast  and  populous 
country  as  China.  In  the  crowded  cities,  the  broad 
plains  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  there  was  a  popula- 
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tion  of  over  300,000,000,  while  Japan's  populatiou 
did  not  number  more  than  41,000,000.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  thought  that  the  little  island  kingdom 
would  very  soon  be  defeated  by  mere  mass.  No 
doubt  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  army  and  navy  of  China  there 
were  a  number  of  distinguished  European  officers. 

Several  things,  however,  were  greatly  in  favour  of 
Japan.  Ever  since  Perry  caused  that  country  to  open 
her  ports  in  1854  to  American  commerce,  western 
ideas  and  aims  had  possession  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  the  inhabitants.  Her  army  and  navy  were 
organized  and  equipped  along  European  lines,  and 
European  inventions  were  welcomed  in  her  cities  and 
workshops.  Japan  had  indeed  become  the  Britain  of 
the  East  In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
wall  of  prejudice  against  European  ideas  and  Euro- 
pean works,  a  wall  much  more  difficult  to  surmount 
than  the  Great  Wall.  Her  army  and  navy,  too,  were 
decidedly  inferior  to  Japan's.  The  officers  were 
brutal  tyrants,  and  the  rank  and  file  were  little  better 
than  cattle.  Corruption  was  in  every  department 
and  though  China  had  big  ships  and  great  guns,  they 
were  not  properly  manned  or  equipped.  Japan  had 
no  doubt  when  she  entered  upon  this  war  as  to  what 
would  be  the  final  results.  There  was  unity  in  the 
nation  and,  with  her  superior  intelligence,  she 
expected  to  make  short  wc  .  k  of  the  Chinese  fleet  then 
on  the  seas  and  the  Chinese  army  in  the  Korea. 

The  Admiral  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  Ju  Chang  Ting, 
had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  although  a  brave 
soldier  was  without  experience  at  sea.    His  deficiency 
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in  this  respect,  however,  was  made  up  for  by  the 
presence  on  board  of  his  ships  of  skilled  European 
naval  officers.    His  chief-of-staff  on  the  flag-ship  was 
Von  Hanneken  and  he  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Tyler, 
Nichols    and    Albrecht.      On    the    "Chen    Yuen" 
Captain  McGiffin  and  Herr  Heckniann  had  charge; 
Herr  Hoffman  was  the  advising  mind  on  the  "  Tsi 
Yuen"    and   Mr.    Purvis   on   the   "  Chih   Yuen." 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  upon  herself  for 
officers  and  instructors.     Admiral  Ito,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  brainiest  sailors  of  modem  times,  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  fleet  of  his  country,  and 
only  Japanese  officers  were  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
ships.    The  little  nation  had  learned  in  the  few  brief 
years  in  which  she  had  taken  her  stand  among  the 
modem  Powers  to  depend  upon  herself.    In  Europe 
the  war  was  naturally  watched  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.     On  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of 
Korea  with  regard  to  Japan  it  was  known  that  the 
fleets  of  the  belligerents  would  play  a  most  important 
part,  and  the  builders  of  ships  and  the  makers  of 
guns  wondered  whether  guns  or  ships  would  be  the 
victors  in  a  modem  naval  battle.    What  the  results 
would  be  it  was  hard  to  forecast,  as  the  navies  were 
of    a    very    different    character.      The    Japanese 
depended  on  swift-sailing  cruisers,  armed  with  quick- 
firers,  while  the  Chinese  hoped  for  victory  from  their 
heavily-armoured  battleships. 

The  destruction  of  the  "Kowshing"  roused 
Admiral  Ting's  wrath  and  he  was  anxious  to  avenge 
what  he  considered  a  dastardly  deed.  Shortly  after 
this  affair  occurred,  the  Japanese  were  landing  troops 
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at  Chemulpho,  the  port  of  Seoul,  and  Ting  waa 
anxious  to  proceed  to  that  place  with  the  fleet  under 
his  command,  by  adopting  such  a  course  he  hoped  to 
destroy  both  the  cruisers  and  the  transports  there.    A 
movement  against  Chei    ^pho  would  have  been  bril- 
liant strategy  and  huu  L  .  plan  been  carried  out  and 
succeeded  Japan  might  have  been  defeated^  at  any 
rate    the  war  would  have  been  greatly  protracted. 
But  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Pekin  had  not  the 
confidence   of   the    Chinese    admiral,    and   he   was 
ordered  to  cruise  with  his  fleet  between  Port  Arthur 
and  V7?;i-hai-wei  and  to  remain  on  the  defensive.    He 
had  under  him  a  strong  fleet  and,  had  his  bold  plan 
been  adopted,  he  might  have  succeeded,  even  with 
ships  in  which  the  ammunition  was  scanty  and  bad 
and  the  engines  in  wretched  condition.    As  a  result 
of  the  action  of  the  authorities  he  was  forced  to  wait 
until  Admiral  Ito  should  see  fit  to  come  to  give  him 
battle.     Meanwhile  the  landing  of  Japanese  troops 
went    on    unhindered    and    when    the    navy    of 
Japan  was  ready  to  bring  the  Chinese  navy  to  a 
general  engagement  the  army  was  in  a  position  to 
sweep  the  army  of  China  before  it. 

Admiral  Ting  had  under  his  immediate  control 
the  following  ships:  "Yang  Wei,"  "Ping  Yuen," 
"King  Yuen,"  "Lai  Yuen,"  "Chen  Yuen," 
"Ting  Yuen,"  "Chih  Yuen,"  "  K-vang  Kai," 
"Tshao  Yung,"  "Ching  Yuen,"  "  Kwang  Ping," 
"  Tsi  Yuen."  These  vessels  had  a  total  of  fifty-five 
heavy  guns,  three  quick-firers,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  machine  guns.  The  two  battleships,  the 
"  Chen  Yuen  "  and  the  "  Ting  Yuen  "  were  the  hope 
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of  China.  They  had  each  six  heavy  guns  and  twelve 
machine  guns  and  had  an  armour  belt  of  fourteen 
inches  on  the  hull  and  twelve  inches  of  armour  on 
their  turrets.  All  the  ships  were  deficient  in  quick- 
firers. 

Admiral  Ito  went  out  in  search  of  the  Culnese 
fleet  with  an  equally  strong  navy  made  up  of  the 
following  vessels:  "  Yoshino,"  "  Takachico,"  "  Nani- 
wa  Kan,"  "  \kitsu8U,"  "  Matsushima,"  "  Itsuku- 
shima,"  '^Hasidate,"  "  Chiyoda,"  "  Fusoo,"  "  Hi- 
yei,"  "Saikio,"  "  Akagi."  These  vessels  carried 
sixty-nine  heavy  guns,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
quick-frers  and  eighty-eight  machine  guns.  Three 
of  these  cruisers  were  almost  as  large  us  the  Chinese 
battleships,  but  their  great  advantage  lay  in  their 
superior  speed.  The  "Yoshino"  was  the  swiftest 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  was  credited  with  a  speed  of 
twenty-three  knots,  while  the  **  Takachico  "  and  the 
"  Naniwa  "  were  credited  witx.  eighteen  knots.  They 
were  weak  in  armour,  however,  and  at  close  range 
should  easily  have  been  beaten  by  the  Chinese  battle- 
ships. 

Both  admirals  were  eager  for  battle,  but  Admiral 
Ting  was  prevented  from  going  in  search  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  by  the  orders  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  On 
Sunday,  September  16,  the  two  fleets  had  been 
engaged  in  landing  troops  in  Korea;  when  the 
Japanese  fleet  got  through  with  its  work  it  steamed 
to  the  north-westward.  Admiral  Ito  at  this  time 
could  hardly  have  been  expecting  meeting  the 
Chinese,  for  he  was  unaccompanied  by  toi^edo  boats, 
very  necessary  vessels  in  a  modern  fleet  action. 
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On  Monday  morning,  shortly  before  noon,  the 
lookout  on  the  Japanese  fleet  caught  sight  of  a  number 
of  columns  of  smoke  rising  lazily  from  vessels  lying 
oflF  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River.  The  Japanese 
ships  had  been  steaming  along  at  a  leisurely  rate, 
but  their  speed  was  increased  and  they  soon 
came  in  sight  of  Admiral  Ting's  fleet.  The  Chinese 
admiral  had  already  recognized  the  nationality  of  the 
approaching  ships,  and  had  at  once  ordered  his  vessels 
to  weigh  anchor.  The  signal  "  clear  for  action  "  was 
displayed  on  the  flagship  and  the  vessels  in  line 
abreast  steamed  slowly  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  This 
formation  was  adopted  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  Chinese  battleships.  Their  barbettes 
with  their  heavy  guns  were  en  echelon,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  do  their  most  effective  work 
when  firing  directly  ahead  or  astern,  but  the  Chinese 
admiral  made  a  serious  mistake  when  hu  stationed  his 
strong  battleships  in  the  centre  of  the  line  and  left 
the  wings  weak.  The  swift-sailing  Japanese  cruisers 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  turning  his  flauk,  rolling 
back  his  line  and  finally  concentrating  their  fire  on 
his  two  battleships. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  signal  to  clear  for  action 
was  hoisted  on  the  "  Matsushima."  The  vessels  were 
to  advance  against  their  enemy  in  line  ahead  in  two 
squadrons,  the  van  squadron  consisting  of  the 
"  Yoshino,"  "  Takachico,"  "  Naniwa  Kan,"  "  Akit- 
susu,"  the  main  squadron  consisting  of  the  "  Matsus- 
hima," "  Itsukushima,"  "Hasidate,"  "  Chiyoda," 
"  Fusoo,"  "  Hiyei,"  «  Saikio,"  "  Akagi."  The  fleet  of 
the  Chinese  lay  in  the  following  order.     On  tho 
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extreme  right  the  "  Yang  W« "."  ai  .  jetwecn  her  and 
the  "  Tsi  Yuen,  "  on  the  ,.  .reme  left. the  fleet  waa 
arranged  in  the  following  order :  the  "  Tshao  Yung," 
the  "  Ching  Yuen,"  the  "  Lai  Yuen,"  the  "  Chen 
Yuen,"  the  "  Ting  Yuen,"  the  "  King  Yuen,"  the 
"  Chih  Yuen,"  the  "  Kwar  t  Kai."  The  "  Ping  Yuen  - 
and  "  Kwang  Ping  "  were  not  in  the  line  of  battle. 

Before  the  action  began  Admiral  Ting  issued 
orders  commanding  sister  ships  or  pairs  of  ships  to 
keep  together  and  support  each  other,  all  vessels  as 
far  as  possible  to  fight  bows  on,  and  for  all  captains 
to  follow  the  movements  of  the  Admiral.  Slowly 
the  Chinese  fleet  drew  towards  the  Japanese,  but,  as 
the  vessels  on  the  wing  were  slow-sailing  craft,  the 
formation  was  very  soon  more  of  a  crescent  than  of 
line  abreast.  The  approach  of  the  two  fleets  to  each 
other  on  a  somewhat  rough  sea  was  a  most  pictur- 
esque one.  The  scene  was  very  admirably  described 
by  Captain  McGiffin  who  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
the  battle  which  followed. 

*'  The  twenty-two  ships,"  he  says,  "  trim  and  fresh- 
looking  in  their  paint  and  their  bright  new  bunting, 
and  gay  with  fluttering  signal  flags,  presented  such  a 
holiday  aspect  that  one  found  difficulty  in  realizing 
that  they  were  not  there  simply  for  a  friendly 
meeting.  But,  looking  closer  on  lie  "  Chen  Yuen," 
one  could  see  beneath  this  gaiety  much  that  was 
sinister.  Dark-skinned  men,  with  queues  tightly 
coiled  round  their  heads,  and  with  arms  bared  to  the 
elbow,  clustered  along  the  deck  in  groups  at  the  guns, 
waiting  impatiently  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Sand  was 
sprinkled  along  the  decks,  and  more  was  kept  bandy 
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against  the  time  when  they  might  become  slippery. 
In  the  superstructures,  and  down  out  of  sight  in  the 
bowels  of  the  ship,  were  men  at  the  shell  whips  and 
ammunition  hoists  and  in  the  torpedo  room.  Here 
and  there  a  man  lay  flat  on  the  deck,  with  a  charge  of 
powder — fifty  pounds  or  more — in  his  arms,  waiting 
to  spring  up  and  pass  it  on  when  it  should  be  wanted. 
The  nerves  of  the  men  below  decks  were  in  extreme 
tension.  On  deck  one  could  see  the  approaching  enemy, 
but  below  nothing  was  known,  save  that  any  moment 
might  begin  the  action,  and  bring  in  a  shell  through 
the  side.  Once  the  battle  had  begun  they  were  all 
right ;  but  at  first  the  strain  was  intense.  The  fleets 
closed  on  each  other  rapidly.  My  crew  was  silent. 
The  sub-lieutenant  in  the  military  foretop  was  taking 
sextant  angles  and  announcing  the  range,  and  exhibit- 
ing  an  appropriate  small  signal  flag.  As  each  range 
was  called  the  men  at  the  guns  would  lower  the  sight 
bars,  each  gun  captain,  lanyard  in  hand,  keeping  his 
gun  trained  on  the  enemy.  Through  the  ventilators 
could  be  heard  the  beats  of  the  steam  pumps ;  for  all 
the  lines  of  hose  were  joined  up  and  spouting  water, 
so  that  in  case  of  fire,  no  time  need  be  lost.  *  Six 
thousand  metres ! ' — *  Five  thousand,  eight  hundred  1* 

*  Five  thousand  sii  hundred ! ' — *  Five  thousand  five 
hundred  1 ' — *  Five  thousand  four  hundred ! ' — '  The 
crisis  was  rapidly  approaching.  Every  man's  nerves 
were  in  a  state  of  tension,  which  was  greatly  relieved 
when  a  huge  cloud  of  white  smoke,  belching  from  the 

*  Ting  Yuen's '  starboard  barbette  opened  the  ball." 

The  "  Yoshino  "  was  leading  the  van  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Tsuboi.    The  first  shot  was  aimed 
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at  her,  but  it  fell  short  and  merely  sent  up  a 
threatening  column  of  water  in  front  of  the  flag-ship's 
bow.    It  had,  however,  a  somewhat  serious  effect  on 
the  "  Ting  Yuen."    When  the  mighty  guns  roared 
forth,  the  concussion  was  so  great  that  every  officer 
on  the  bridge  was  knocked  down,  and  Admiral  Ting 
was  so  badly  injured  that  he  had  to  be  carried  below 
and  was  in  an  unconscious  state  for  two  hours,  but 
when  he  recovered  he  courageously  returned  on  deck 
and  fought  his  ship  till  dark.    The  firing  of  this  gun 
on  the  "  Ting  Yuen  "  was  taken  as  a  signal  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  to  begin  action,  and  from  a  number 
of  the  ships  guns  were  discharged  at  the  approaching 
Japanese  fleet,  but  they  for  the  most  part  did  no 
injury  as  their  shot  fell  short.     The  Japanese  fleet 
continued  to  advance  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
At   length    the    "Yoshino"    opened    her    forward 
battery  of  quick-firers  on  the  Chinese  battleships. 
The  shells  fell  close  to  the  mark  and  the  decks  were 
deluged   with   water.      The    fighting   now   became 
general,  and  as  the  ships  oame  within  comparatively 
short  range  of  each  other,  quick-firers,  Hotchkisses 
and  Nordenfelts  kept  up  a  continuous  rattle,  while 
the  big  guns  in  the  barbettes  and  turrets  thundered 
above  the  din  of  the  smaller  weapons. 

The  Japanese  cruisers  concentrated  their  fire  on 
the  battleships,  but  the  armour  on  the  belt  and  on  the 
barbectes  resisted  shell  and  shot  alike.  From  the 
beginning,  however,  the  advantage  in  this  fight  was 
with  the  Japanese.  The  splendid  armament  of  quick- 
firers  on  their  fleet  began  at  once  to  tell  in  their 
favour.     An  occasional  well-aimed  shell  from  the 
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Chinese  ships  would  find  its  mark,  but  a  shower  of 
shells  from  the  broadside  fire  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
burst  about  the  Chinese  ships,  penetrating  wherever 
they  found  an  unarmoured  part,  and  crashing  through 
and  tearing  away  the  superstructures.  The  flying 
fragments  of  shell  found  mam^  a  victim  and  the  sud- 
den puffs  of  smoke  told  thflc  the  oiled  and  varnished 
woodwork  on  the  decks  and  cabins  had  in  many 
instances  taken  fire. 

The  van  squadron  sped  on,  making  for  the  right 
wing  and  quickly  swept  round  it,  and  attacked  the 
Chinese  fleet  from  the  rear  while  the  main  squadron 
attacked  them  in  front.  Now  the  folly  of  Ting's 
formation  was  evident.  His  left  wing  was,  for  the 
time  being,  out  of  the  fight  and  his  weak  right  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  this  two-fold  attack.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  guns  were  silenced  on  account  of  the 
vessels  masking  each  other. 

The  main  squadron  followed  rapidly  in  the  wake 
of  the  van,  but  the  swifter  vessels  out-stripped  the 
slower  ones,  and  the  "Fusoo,"  the  "Hiyei,"  the 
"Saikio"  and  "Akagi"  for  a  time  were  under  a 
heavy  and  destructive  fire.  The  battleships  made 
directly  for  the  "  Fusoo,"  but  that  ship  managed  to 
avoid  their  attacL 

The  "Hiyei  "  was  now  in  a  most  critical  position. 
She  was  in  danger  of  being  rammed  or  of  being  sunk. 
She  was  at  comparatively  short  range  and  was 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  and  her  4^-inch  armour  belt 
was  but  poor  protection.  Her  captain  had  but 
little  hope  of  passing  uninjured  along  the  front  of  the 
Chinese  line.    He  saw  but  one  chance  of  escape;  if 
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he  could  but  break  through  the  line  he  might  succeeu 
in  saving  his  ship.  With  commendable  boldness 
under  the  circumstances  he  headed  his  vessel  directly 
for  the  "  Ping  Yuen  "  and  passed  between  the  two 
battleships  at  a  range  of  only  seven  hundred  yards. 
There  wero  nineteen  killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded 
on  the  "  Hiyei "  in  the  battle ;  the  most  of  them  fell 
while  she  was  executing  this  manoeuvre.  The 
"  Hiyei "  was  hit  a  number  of  times,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chinese  fleet  saved  her.  They  could  not 
bring  every  gun  to  bear  on  the  daring  craft,  for  as 
they  were  in  line  abreast  they  were  in  serious  danger 
of  firing  into  each  other.  Seeing  that  they  were  not 
likely  tr  sink  her  with  their  guns,  they  tried  torpe- 
does, '  u3  aim  was  bad  and  she  escaped  and  took 
up  h  r  ^tion  in  line  in  the  rear  of  the  Chinese  fleet. 
She  It  id  a  narrow  escape,  but  her  crew  exulted  in 
their  daring  adventure. 

The  "  Akagi "  likewise  received  severe  punishment 
from  the  "  Lai  Yuen,"  "  Chih  Yuen  "  and  "  Kwang 
Kai."  Her  unarmoured  hull  was  pierced  many 
times,  and  she  had  her  four  principal  oflScers  killed. 
However,  she  succeeded  in  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  enemy  and  her  guns  started  a  fierce 
conflagration  on  the  "  Lai  Yuen."  In  the  end  she 
was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  fight  for  a  time. 

Her  sister  boat  the  "Saikio"  sped  along  the 
Chinese  front  under  a  heavy  fire.  She  however 
succeeded  in  following  the  line  around  the  Chinese 
right,  but  she  suffered  heavily  and  her  steering  gear 
was  disabled.  She  found  herself  assailed  by  the 
"King    Yuen"    in    front    and    the    "Chih    Yuen" 
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astern.  She  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  and 
no  fewer  than  three  torpedoes  were  aimed  at  her,  but 
all  missed. 

According  to  some  authorities  the  torpedoes  were 
not  so  111  ich  aimed  at  the  Japanese  fleet  as  they  were 
merely  thrown  from  the  Chinese  vessels  to  get  rid  of 
them.  These  terrible  weapons  were  proving  a  menace 
to  the  boats  carrying  them.  The  quick-firers  were 
raining  such  a  fierce  shower  of  shells  on  the  Chinese 
vessels  that  the  cews  dreaded  that  at  any  moment  a 
torpedo  might  be  exploded  aud  the  ship  carrying  it 
sunk.  In  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  only  torpedo 
that  did  any  harm  was  the  one  in  the  bow  of  the 
'  Vizcaya,"  and  that  was  to  herself.  At  any  moment 
even  the  battleships  might  be  sunk  by  their  own 
torpedoes. 

Admiral  Ito  saw  the  danger  in  which  the  rear 
vessels  of  the  main  squadron  were  placed  and  he 
signalled  to  the  flying  squadron  to  come  to  their 
assistance ;  this  alone  saved  the  "  Saikio."  However, 
she  was  forced  to  give  up  the  fight. 

It  is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  follow  this  naval 
battle.  The  Japanese  ships  were  handled  with 
splendid  skill  but  on  the  Chinese  fleet  all  system  was 
lost,  and  instead  of  presenting  an  effective  formation, 
under  the  heavy  and  well-aimed  fire  of  the  Japanese 
cruisers  they  became  a  confused  "mob  of  ships." 
The  "  Tshao  Yung,"  and  the  "  Yang  Wei "  had  been 
exposed  to  a  most  destructive  fire,  as  the  Japanese 
swept  round  the  right  wing  and  they  were  soon  defi- 
nitely out  of  the  battle.  The  woodwork  on  their  decks 
took  fire  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  fire  under 
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oontrol.  At  the  same  time  the  guns  in  their 
barbettes  became  silent  as  the  crew  was  unable  to 
bring  up  ammunition.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  quit  the  fight;  with  flames  bursting  from  their 
decks  they  sped  shoreward.  The  "  Saikio  "  seems  to 
have  recovered  somewhat  from  the  severe  punishment 
she  had  received  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
for  she  was  able  to  chase  them  for  a  short  distance 
and  to  give  them  a  parting  shot  or  two.  But  Chinese 
torpedo  boats  were  threatening  her  aud  she  gave  up 
the  chase. 

About  this  time  the  "  Tsi  Yuen  "  on  the  left  of 
the  Chinese  line,  a  vessel  which  had  as  yet  received 
but  slight  punishment,  left  her  position  in  the  line. 
In  her  flight  she  collided  with  and  sank  her  sister 
ship  the  "  Yang  Wei."  With  all  steam  on  she  fled 
for  Port  Arthur.  Her  commander  had  been  guilty, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  of  running  away  from  battle 
at  a  critical  moment  and  had  been  given  another 
chance  and  this  was  the  way  he  acquitted  himself. 
His  vessel  safely  reached  port  on  the  evening  of  this 
battle  but  he  was  afterwards  tried  for  cowardice  and 
executed.  In  justice  to  him,  however,  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  European  officer,  who  was  on  board  his  vessel, 
stated  after  the  fight  that  he  handled  his  ship  with 
courage  and  skill  and  only  fled  when  all  hope  was 
gone. 

Three  of  the  Japanese  ships,  the  "H^yei,"  the 
"  Akagi,"  the  "  Saikio  "  were  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion for  effective  fighting.  The  "  Akagi "  had  her 
steam  pipe  shattered  and  her  supply  of  ammunition 

cut  off  for  a  time.    Commander  Sakamoto  had  been 
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killed  early  in  the  fight,  hut  the  other  officers  skilfully 
handled  the  little  craft.    Three  of  them  were  killed 
before  the  end  of  the  action.    She  reached  a  position 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  and  her 
upper  works  were  badly  riddled  by  the  heavy  fire 
directed  against  her.    Her  bridge  was  shattered  by  a 
shell  which  killed  the  officer  who  had  taken  charge 
after  the  death  of  Sakamoto,  and  her  mainmast  fell 
With  a  crash,  but  she  still  fought  on.    An  hour  after 
the  death  of  her  captain  she  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  the  Chinese  vessels  were  closing  about  her. 
It  was  then  that  Admiral  Ito  signalled  to  the  van 
squadron  to  return  to  the  aid  of  the  hard  pressed 
ships  in  the  rear  of  the  main  squadron.    They  very 
promptly  obeyed  his  command  and  this  alone  saved 
her.     She  then  steamed  out  of  action  and  her  crew 
went  energetically  to  work  to  repair  her  and  she 
valiantly  returned  to  the  battle  just  as  it  was  closing. 
The  "  Saikio  "  had  been  struck  a  number  of  times 
by  shells  from  the  big  guns  of  the  battleships.    She 
had  many  scars  and  several  large  holes  were  made 
clean  through  her.    Comparatively  early  in  the  fight 
she  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  range  to  repair  her 
steering  gear.     In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she 
bravely  returned  to  the  battle  and  once  more  received 
severe  treatment;  with  her  stem  ablaze  she  was 
forced  to  permanently  give  up  the  struggle.     Her 
escape  from  destruction  borders  on  the  miraculous. 
She  was  an  unarmoured  merchant  ship,  and  she  had 
been  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  armoured  cruisers 
and  of  the  two  battleships,  but  the  aim  of  the  Chinese 
gunners  was  most  inaccurate,  and  the  "Saikio" 
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Beems  to  have  received  no  blows  on  the  water-line. 
The  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  with  regard  to  her 
was  that  not  a  single  member  of  her  crew  was  killed. 

The  little  "  Hiyei "  which  had  so  courageously 
broken  through  the  Chinese  line  was  in  even  worse 
condition  than  the  "  Akagi "  r.  the  "  Saikio."  Sev- 
eral well-aimed  shells  had  bursi,  on  board  her,  killing 
and  wounding  a  number  of  her  crew  and  causing  her 
mizzen  mast  to  fall  by  the  board.  She  was  on  fire  in 
several  places,  and  she,  too,  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
fight  before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished. 

But  the  severest  loss  was  on  Admiral  Ito's  flagship 
the  "  Matsushima."  This  fine  ship  naturally 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  Chinese 
vessels.  "When  nearly  two  miles  from  their  line  she 
engaged  the  "  Ping  Yuen  "  and  the  two  ships  con- 
tinued their  duel  for  several  hours.  The  "  Matsus- 
hima "  received  some  hard  knocks  but  managed  to 
silence  the  "Ping  Yuen's"  big  gun.  She  then 
engaged  the  "  Chen  Yuen "  and  a  shell  from  the 
Chinese  battleship  inflicted  on  her  the  most  disastrous 
blow  of  the  day.  It  dismounted  a  4.7-inch  gun  and 
put  the  long  12-inch  gun  in  the  bows  out  of  gear.  It 
exploded  a  large  heap  of  ammunition  in  the  battery. 
This  shell  and  the  explosion  combined  killed  or 
wounded  over  fifty  men.  A  fire  broke  out  and  the 
crew  had  to  put  forth  their  energies  to  save  the  ship. 
This  fire  almost  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
"  Matsushima."  It  was  immediately  above  the 
magazine  and  the  gunner's  mate  and  the  seaman  in 
charge  saw,  through  the  cracks  in  the  deck,  the  glow 
of  the  flames.     They  stuck  to  their  posts,  however, 
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and  fltripping  off  their  clothing  stuffed  them  into  tho 
cracks  and  thus  saved  the  ship  with  all  on  board. 
During  the  fight  she  had  over  one  hundred  ofScers 
and  men  killed  or  wounded.  She  could  no  longer 
remain  in  the  action  and  Admiral  Ito  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  "Haaidate,"  and  sent  her  with  tne  other 
Grilled  ships  to  Kur6  for  repairs. 

Although  the  Japanese  had  suffered  these  losses 
the  inferiority  of  the  Chinese  vessels  was  much  in 
evidence  from  the  beginning  of  the  fight.    They  had 
two  fine  battleships  but  the  rest  of  their  fleet  proved 
weak   under  the   fire   of  the   quick-firers   on   the 
Japanese  ships.    All  of  their  vessels,  too,  were  badly 
equipped  and  were  short  of  ammunition.     To  make 
matters  worse  their  projectiles  did  not  seem  capable 
of  piercing  the  armour  on  the  cruisers  opposed  to 
them.    The  crews,  too,  were  of  a  different  breed  from 
the  tough  little  gunners  of  the  enemy.    On  some  of 
«ie  ships  which  were  raked  by  Japanese  shell,  they 
fled  from  their  guns  and  hid  in  any  place  of  safety 
they  could  find.     There  were  exceptions,  however, 
and  one  among  them  was  Captain   Tang  of  the 
"  Chih  Yuen."      This   courageous   Chinaman   val- 
iantly opposed  the  big  ships  of  the  Japanese  van.    A 
shower  of  shell  fell  about  his  doomed  vessel;  the 
JYoshino"  giving  her  a  terrible  punishment  with 
her  quick-firers.     His  vessel's  upperworks  were  rid- 
dled and  her  hull  was  pierced  in  many  places,  but 
he  fought  on,  until  at  length  a  heavy  shell  struck  her 
water-line  and  exploding  made  a  wide  rent.    In  a  few 
minutes  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board. 
On  the  whole  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight, 
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the  Chinese  fleet  had  suffered  much  more  severely 
than  the  Japanese.  The  "  Ting  Yuen  "  had  lost  her 
fore  military  mast,  she  was  several  times  in  flames, 
and  only  the  energy  and  courage  of  the  European 
officers  saved  her.  There  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
erable exposed  woodwork  on  both  battleships,  for  the 
shells  of  the  Japanese  fleet  had  the  "  Chen  Yuen  " 
on  fire  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  Captain  McGiffin 
in  his  account  of  this  battle  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oazette 
admirably  shows  what  battle  means  on  a  modern 
warship,  and  likewise  the  great  perils  to  which 
officers  and  men  are  exposed  in  working  their  own 
guns. 

"  In  helping  to  put  out  one  of  these  fires,"  he 
writes,  "  I  was  wounded.  The  fire  was  forward,  on 
the  forecastle,  and  there  was  such  a  fierce  fire  sweep- 
ing the  deck  between  it  and  the  fore-barbette,  that  the 
officer,  whom  I  ordered  to  go  and  put  it  out,  declared 
it  to  be  impossible  to  get  there  alive ;  so  I  had  to  go 
myself.  I  called  for  volunteers,  and  got  several 
splendid  fellows — some  of  our  best  men  unhappily, 
for  nearly  all  were  killed,  but  we  got  the  fire  under. 
The  fire  was  on  the  port  side,  and  as  the  starboard 
fore-barbette  gun  was  firing  across  it,  I  sent  orders 
that  it  was  only  to  fire  on  the  starboard  side,  but,  as 
bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  man  who  received  the 
order,  the  No.  1  of  the  gun,  had  his  head  shot  off  just 
after  I  had  gone  forward,  and  his  successor  did  not 
know  of  it.  As  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hose,  a  shell, 
or  a  fragment,  passed  between  my  wrists  grazing 
each.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  a  loud  explosion, 
and  saw  a  brilliant  light  behind  me^  I  was  knocked 
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down,  and  lay  unconscious  for  a  while — ^how  long  I 
do  not  know.  I  believe  it  was  the  flame  from  the  gun 
which  I  had  ordered  to  fire  only  on  the  starboard  side, 
but  it  may  have  been  a  shell  exploding,  though,  if  so, 
I  ought  to  have  been  blown  to  pieces.  Anyhow,  I 
was  pretty  badly  burnt,  and  when  I  came  to,  I  sat  up 
leaning  on  my  elbow,  and  found  myself  looking 
almost  down  the  tube  of  the  great  gun,  pointing 
straight  at  me.  I  saw  the  end  move  a  little  to  one 
side,  then  to  the  other,  up  a  little,  then  down ;  and  I 
waited  for  years — a  fraction  of  a  second,  no  doubt — 
for  the  gun  to  fire,  for  I  \new  that  the  gunner  had 
taken  aim.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  make 
an  eflFort.  I  rolled  over  on  my  side,  and  by  great  good 
fortune  down  a  hatchway  some  eight  feet  or  so,  on  to 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  which  broke  my  fall ;  as  I  fell  I 
heard  the  roar  of  the  big  gun." 

Captain  McGiflln  seems  to  have  handled  his  ship 
with  great  skill  and  by  '  is  example  and  the  example 
of  the  other  European  officers  on  board,  kept  the 
crew  to  their  guns  or  on  the  alert  to  extinguish  the 
fires  that  broke  out  on  board. 

The  "  King  Yuen  "  received  terrific  punishment 
The  shells  bursting  on  her  set  her  on  fire  between 
decks  and  she  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames  and 
shrouded  in  rolling  clouds  of  smoke.  Her  steering 
gear  was  injured  and  she  drifted  aimlessly  about  on 
the  tossing  waves.  At  length  she  was  seen  to  list 
heavily,  the  sea  rushed  in  in  a  mighty  flood  through  a 
wide  rent  in  her  side,  she  turned  completely  over  so 
that  her  keel  showed,  and  then  sank  from  sight 
dragging  down  with  her  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
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men  out  of  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and  seventy.  Aa 
she  Bank  a  loud  explosion  was  heard  and  a  rolling 
cloud  of  black  smoke  floated  above  where  she  disap- 
peared from  view.  No  doubt  the  fire  that  was 
devouring  her  had  at  this  critical  moment  reached 
her  magazine. 

The  "  Saikio,"  although  only  a  transformed,  mer- 
chantman, had  done  such  eflfective  work  against  the 
''  Lai  Yuen  "  that  at  the  close  of  the  fight  that  ship 
was  little  more  than  a  shell,  all  the  woodwork  and 
inflammable  material  about  her  decks  having  been 
burned  away. 

The  "Ching  Yuen "  and  "  Tshao  Yung  and 
"  Yang  Wei "  were  all  of  them  several  times  ablaze. 
In  this  first  great  sea  fight  under  modem  conditions 
it  will  be  seen  that  fire  played  quite  as  important  a 
part  as  shot  or  shell  and  the  lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  leaving  so  much 
inflammable  material  exposed  did  not  a  little  to 
weaken  their  chances  in  the  battle.  The  crews  were 
frequently  called  away  from  their  guns  to  fight  the 
flames,  and  besides  the  frequent  fires  did  much  to 
render  some  of  the  vessels  unmanageable. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  battleships  collected  the 
remnant  of  the  fleet  about  them  and  prepared  to  fight 
to  the  end,  and  to  those  in  command  it  must  have 
seemed  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  distant.  Their 
ammunition  was  not  only  bad  but  it  was  running 
short.  Only  a  few  projectiles  were  left  for  the  heavy 
guns  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  two 
battleships  had  been  targets  for  the  gunners  on  the 
Japanese  fleet  since  the  commencement  of  the  fight 
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•nd  had  been  struck  ovei  four  h  i.i.lred  times  but 
^ir  heavj  armour  bad  BLved  them  fr,.u,  destruction, 
liiroughout  tiie  entire  battle  the  Japanese  vesaela 
with  one  or  two  p-pption^.  which  have  already  been 
noted,  kept  at  Icnr    ange,  either  afraid  to  approach 
on  account  of  tueir  frail  structure  or  desiring  by 
their  distant  and  heavy  fire  to  compel  the  battleships 
to  surrender.     The  "Chen  Yuen"  and  the  "Ting 
Yuen '»  would  have  been  magnificent  prizes  to  have 
taken  back  to  Japan.     Had  the  Japanese  cruisers, 
however,  had  the  boldness  to  come  to  close  range  they 
might  have  sunk  the  ships  either  by  their  gun  fire  or 
by  using  their  rams.     The  swift   sailing  cruisers 
shou  d   have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  home  a 
deadly  biow  on  the  slow-moving,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  flagship  at  least,  badly  handled  battleships.    To 
the  surprise  of  the  Chinese  ships  still  in  the  fight. 
Admiral  Ito  at  half  past  five  ordered  his  fleet  to 
retire.     The  Japanese  vessels  left  the  scene  of  the 
batt  e  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  the 
whole  of  the  force  opposed  to  them  must  cither 
^ome  their  prizes  or  be  destroyed.     The  "  Clien 
Yuen"  had  but  three  projectiles  left  for  her  heavy 
guns  at  the  moment  when  the  signal  for  retirement 
was  displayed  on  the  "Ha.-ulate,"  and  the  "Ting 
Yuen  "  was  in  no  better  con.    ion  to  continue  the 
fight. 

When  the  Japanese  retired  thr  Chinese  battleships 
accompanied  by  the  "Lai  Yueu,"  "  Ching  Yuen  " 
Pmg  Yuen"  and  "Kwang  Ping,"  two  ,gunb' ats 
and  two  torpedo  boats,  sailed  away  in  the  direction 
of  Wei-hai-wei.     They  were  a  sorry  and  battered 
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Mmnant  of  the  gallu  it  fleet  that  hn  '  wei^<^'  \  anc))< 
in  the  morning  with  auch  confidence  of  8u>  esa  wl  a 
thej  saw  on  the  huriztm  the  i  tick  columns  of  amo,  - 
rising  from  rhe  Japan  .>se  fleet.  On  t.i<  following  da^ 
they  reached  Port  Arthur  where  they  were  refitted 
only  to  receive  further  sevt  re  punishment  and  to  fall 
into  th<  hands  of  the  Japanese  a  few  months  later. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  action  of 
Admiral  Ito  iT  giving  up  the  fight  at  a  moment  when 
it  seemed  that  his  victory  was  about  to  be  a  mi  >t 
complete  one.  In  hia  official  report  he  makes  the 
following  explanatiou  of  his  conduct: 

"  About  5  :30  P.  M.  seeing  that  the  '    "ing  Yuen ' 
and  the  'Chen   Yuen'   had   bt  a  jn  od  by  other 
ships,  and  that  my  vau  squadron  was  separated    v  a 
great  distance  from  my  main  force,  and  consitler  ag 
that  sunset  was  aj=proar>hing,  I  discontinued  the    c- 
tion,  aii  i  recalled  liiy  ma  n  squauron  by  signal.  As     e 
er-my's  vessels  procetded  on  a  southerly  c     -se,  I 
assumed  that  they    w  w  making  for  Wei-hui  vvri 
and  having  re-assembled  the  fleet,  I  steair -d  upcn 
what  I  supposed  to  be  a  parallel  course  to  tLat   -f  th" 
foe,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  engag'  ^le 
in  li  e  morning,     n-  I  deemed   .i\at  a  night 
might  be  disadvantageous  owiug  t*^  the  poss. 
of  the  ships  becom  rjg  beparatnd  in  the  da'kness,  auc 
o  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  torpeti(    boats  in 
■ompany.    I  lost  sight,  uowever,  of  the  Chinese,  and 
a*,  daylight  saw  no  signs  of  the  foe." 

The  trtith  probably  is  that  the  long  and  h  ard  battle 
which  the  crews  had  endv  ed  fighting  the  lac.  that 
broke  oat  on  their  ships,  ?•    well  as  working  the  g'-ng, 
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had  worn  out  both  officers  and  men.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  Admiral  Ito  was  a  little  nervous  about  continu- 
ing the  battle  in  the  darkness  when  torpedoes  might 
be  used  to  advantage.  His  reference  in  his  report 
to  the  torpedo  boats  would  almost  make  one  think  this. 
At  Tamatave  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
continue  the  battle  through  the  night.  The  sailing 
ships  were  not  so  exacting  in  their  dem'^nds  on  the 
activities  of  the  crew  as  were  the  ironclads  with 
boilers  and  engines  and  other  machinery  that 
required  constant  attention.  A  five  hours'  continuous 
battle  is  enough  to  exhaust  the  best  crew  afloat  in  a 
modem  warship,  and  the  condition  of  his  men  had 
probably  as  much  to  do  with  the  retirement  of 
Admiral  Ito  as  his  fears  from  his  ships  being  scat- 
tered in  the  darkness  or  his  dread  of  the  torpedo 
boats. 

It  is  hard  to  compute  the  losses  in  this  battle.  The 
Chinese  suffered  the  most  heavily  and  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  almost  a  quarter  of  their  entire  force 
engaged.  It  has  been  computed  that  between  six 
hundred  and  eight  hundred  were  killed  and  drowned 
and  eighty-eight  wounded.  According  to  the  Japanese 
report  their  losses  were  light,  considering  the  length 
of  the  battle  and  the  heavy  fire  to  which  their  ships 
were  exposed.  They,  too,  had  about  three  thousand 
men  engaged  and  of  these  ninety  were  killed  or 
drowned  and  two  hundred  and  four  wounded.  The 
♦*  Matsushima  "  suffered  the  most  heavily.  She  had 
two  officers  killed  and  three  wounded  and  thirty-three 
men  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded ;  the  "  Hiyei " 
lost  fifty-six  officers  and  men,  killed  and  wounded; the 
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« Itsukushima,"  one  ofl&cer  wounded  and  thirty  men 
killed  or  wounded;  the  "Hasidate,"  two  killed  and 
ten  wounded;  the  "  Fuboo,"  fourteen  killed  or 
wounded;  the  "  Yoshino,"  eleven;  the  "  Saikio," 
eleven;  the  "  Akagi,"  twenty-eight;  the  "  Akitsusu," 
fifteen;  the  "  Takachico,"  an  officer  and  two  men 
wounded;  the  "  Naniwa,"  one  man  wounded;  the 
"Chiyoda,"  although  close  to  the  "Matsushima" 
when  she  received  her  severest  punishment,  had  no 
casualties  to  report. 

Although  the  battle  was  in  the  end  such  an  indeci- 
Bive  one  it  was  big  with  importance  as  regards  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan.    Once 
more  the  nation  that  was  able  to  control  the  sea  was 
to  be  the  victor,  and  the  importance  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  navy  was  again  demonstrated.    The  battle  of 
the  Yalu  gave  the  Japanese  complete  command  of 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  as  a 
result  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei  were  shortly 
afterwards  forced  to  surrender.    At  Wei-hai-wei  five 
months  later  the  Chinese  fleet  withstood  the  fire  of 
the  Japanese   vessels   for   several   days   and   then 
Admiral  Ting  surrendered  his  vessels  that  were  left 
and  the  Len  Forts  to  Admiral  Ito  conditionally. 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  close  of  Ting's 
life.    He  and  Ito  bad  been  schoolboy  friends  and  Ito 
generously  offered  him  a  safe  conduct  to  Japan,  but 
he  courteously  refused  the  offer,  and,  in  disappoint- 
ment at  his  failures,  and,  knowing  that  he  would 
doubtless  be   executed   for   his  defeat,   committed 

suicide. 

Two  or  three  important  lessons  were  tauglt  the 
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naval  world  by  the  Battle  of  the  Yalu.    In  the  first 
place  it  was  demonstrated  that  quick-firers  on  board 
of  fast-speeding  cruisers  were  of  more  service  than 
big  guns  on  slow-moving  battleships.     It  was  shown, 
too,  that  everything  of  an  inflammable  nature  should 
be  stripped  from  vessels  before  going  into  action. 
Spain  was  slow  to  learn  this  lesson  and  the  neglect 
of  it  cost  her  dear  at  Manila  and  Santiago.    It  was 
seen,  too,  that  torpedo  bo;  ts  were  of  little  value  in  an 
action  by  day.    There  \»ere  no  torpedo  boats  in  the 
Chinese  line  when  the  battle  began  and  although 
several  approached  during  the  action,  before  they 
could  come  within  range  to  be  of  any  effect  they  were 
beaten  off  by  the  fire  of  the  Japanese  cruisers.    Tor- 
pedo tubes  on  board  of  warships  were  likewise  found 
to  be  dangerous  weapons.    On  several  occasions  the 
ships  carrying  them  had  very  narrow  escapes  from 
being  destroyed  by  having  torpedoes  on  board  struck 
by  the  enemy.    Again,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
ineffective  weapon;  they  were  badly  aimed,  and  as 
they  floated  about  on  the  scene  of  the  battle  they 
became  a  grave  menace  to  the  vessels  which  dis- 
charged them.     It  is  thought  by  some  that  one  or 
more  of  the  Chinese  vessels  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  coming  in  contact  with  their  own  torpedoes. 

No  great  lesson  in  naval  tactics  was  learned  from 
the  Yalu.  The  battleships  engaged  were  of  an 
obsolete  type  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight  the  Chinese  vessels  on  either  wing  kept  no  kind 
of  order.  They  have  very  properly  been  said  to  have 
fought  as  "  a  mob  of  ships."  It  has  been  left  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  show  what  modem  warships  and 
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modern  guns  can  do  when  properly  handled.  From 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  Japan  to  increase  her 
sea  power  and  the  war  that  continually  threatens  in 
the  East  over  the  Chinese  situation,  it  may  yet  be 
that  the  first  great  trial  of  modem  warships  will  take 
place  in  the  far  Pacific. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  MANITJk  BAT. 

Whew  war  brok.  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  United  States  Pacific  squadron  was 
in  the  harbour  of  Hong  Eong.  For  some  weeks  it 
had  been  evident  to  the  authorities  in  Washington 
that  war  could  not  be  avoided  and  they  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  have  the  fleet  in  the  East,  under 
Commodore  George  Dewey,  ready  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. In  February  the  Commodore  had  been  ordered 
to  have  his  vessels  kept "  full  of  coal,  the  best  that  can 
be  had ;  "  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  he  had  been 
instructed  to  purchase  two  vessels  for  supplies,  and 
had  with  great  promptness  secured  the  "  Nanshan  " 
and  "  Zafiro."  On  April  24,  across  the  Pacific  flashed 
the  message  from  Secretary  Long  that  "  war  has  com- 
menced between  United  States  and  Spain.  Proceed 
at  once  to  Philippine  Islands.  Commence  operations 
at  once,  particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet.  You 
must  capture  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  utmost  endeav- 
ours." 

The  fleet  was  in  readiness,  but  for  two  days 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Williams,  United 
States  Consul,  from  Manila.  In  the  meantime  on 
account  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  of  the 
(Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  the  squadron,  on  April  25, 
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sailed  for  Mirs  Bay,  China,  to  await  telegraphic  in- 
Btructions.  On  April  27  Mr.  Williams  arrived  and 
immediately  the  American  vessels  weighed  anchor 
and  steamed  out  of  Mirs  Bay  into  the  waters  of  the 

Pacific. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  learned  that 
George  Dewey  was  speeding  towards  Manila  they 
were  expectant  of  victory,  hut  never  anticipated  such 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  one  as  he  was  to  gain 
over  the  Spanish  fleet 

Commodore   Dewey   was   an   experienced   naval 
officer,  trained  in  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1854.    He  was  of 
good  old  New  England  stock,  and  was  bom  in  Ver- 
mont in  1837.    Six  years  after  his  graduati  >n  from 
Annapolis   the    Civil   war    broke    out,    and    very 
naturally  his  sympathies  were  with  the  North.    His 
first  war  service  was  under  that  heroic  and  skilful 
naval  commander  Admiral  Farragut,  and  the  young 
Vermonter  did  excellent  work  in  helping  to  force  the 
mouth   of   the    Mississippi    and   in   many   of   the 
numerous   actions   along  the   river.     He  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  Port  Hudson.    In  attempting  to  run 
his  vessel  past  that  strcag  position  she  came  under  a 
heavy  fire  and  was  torn  and  rent  by  shot  and  shell 
He  ran  her  ashore  in  a  sinking  condition,  and,  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  Confederates, 
set  her  on  fire.    During  the  closing  years  of  the  war 
he  saw  much  fighting  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ever 
proved  himself  a  brave  and  resourceful  officer.    For 
his  services  he  was  made  a  Commodore  in  1884  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pacific  sqnad- 
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ron  in  1898.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  it  was 
a  fortunate  thing  for  the  United  States  that  a  naval 
officer  with  Commodore  Dewey's  experience  was,  at 
this  critical  moment  in  his  country's  history,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Early  in  March  Commodore  Dewey  realized  that 
war  could  not  be  avoided  and  in  anticipation  began 
to  concentrate  his  squadron  at  Hong  £ong.  While 
his  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  Mirs  Bay  he  made  them 
ready  for  battle,  so  that  when  war  should  be  declared 
they  could  be  cleared  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  April  27,  as  he  steamed  oceanwards  he  had  with 
him  a  fleet,  which,  while  not  possessing  any  vessels  of 
^eat  size  having  heavy  guns,  was  a  compact  aggrega- 
tion of  well  equipped  and  well  manned  warships, 
vastly  superior  to  anything  Spain  could  muster  in 
opposition  in  the  Pacific.  It  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels : 

"First-class  protected  cruisers.  —  *01ympia' 
(flagship) :  Displacement,  5,800  tons ;  armament,  10 
6-inch  guns,  10  quick-firers.  '  Baltimore ' :  Displace- 
ment, 4,600  tons;  armament,  4  8-inch  guns  and  6 
6-inch  guns,  12  small  quick-firers. 

"  Second-class  protected  cruisers.  —  *  Kaleigh ' : 
Displacement,  3,183  tons ;  armament,  1  6-iuch  quick- 
firer,  22  lighter  quick-firers.  'Boston':  Displace- 
ment, 3,187  tons ;  armament,  2  8-inch  and  6  6-inch 
guns,  11  quick-firers. 

"  Gunboats. — '  Concord ' :  Displacement,  1,700 
tons;  armament,  6  6-inch  guns,  7  quick-firers. 
'Petrel':  Displacement,  800  tons;  armament,  4 
6-inch  guns,  5  quick-firers. 
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''Despatch-boat.—'  Hugh  McCulloch.' 
"  Storeships.— '  Nanshan '    and    'Zafiro':    Mer- 
chantmen, laden  with  coal,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

"  All  the  six  United  States  fighting  ships  had  a 
steel  under-water  deck  to  protect  the  engine  space 
and  vitals  of  the  ship.  Besides  this  armoured  deck, 
the  *  Olympia '  had  four  to  five-inch  armour  on  her 
barbettes  and  conning-towers,  and  four-inch  steel 
shields  to  protect  her  secondary  armament.  The 
'  Baltimore '  had  no  barbettes,  but  had  steel  shields 
to  her  guns  and  an  armoured  conning-tower.  The 
'Raleigh'  and  'Concord'  had  also  armoured  con- 
ning towers." 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  immensely  inferior  to  the 
American  squadron  in  everything  excepting  numbers, 
and  were  practically  without  the  protection  of 
armour.  The  vessels  were  relics  of  a  bygone  age, 
having  been  built  for  the  most  part  in  the  early 
eighties.  They  were  old  and  leaky,  their  engines  and 
boilers  were  out  of  repair  and  they  were  generally  in 
a  state  of  neglect.  In  time  of  battle  they  could  be 
nothing  but  death  traps.  An  enumeration  of  the 
ships  is  suflScient  to  show  their  inferiority  to  the 
American  fighting  machines  opposed  to  them. 

The  following  were  the  vessels  that  were  resting 
under  the  guns  of  Cavite  when  Commodore  Dewey 
entered  Manila  Bay:* 

"  Small  protected  cruisers. — '  Isla  de  Cuba '  and 
'Isla  de  Luzon':  Displacement,  1,040  tons  each; 
armament,  6  4^-inch  guns  and  6  quick-firing  guns 
each. 

•  Campaigns  of  the  Nineties :  A.  Hilliard  Atteridge. 
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"  Second-claBs  cruiser.— '  Reina  Criatina':  Dia- 
placement,  3,090  tons;  armament,  6  6-mch  guns,  3 
lighter  guns,  10  quick-firing  guns. 

"  Third-class  cruisers.—*  Castilla ':  Displacement, 
3,342  tons;  armament,  4  6-inch  guns  and  6  lighter 
guns.  *  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa ' :  Displacement,  1,162 
tons;  armament,  4  4|-inch  guns,  and  4  quick-firing 
guns.  'Velasco':  Displacement,  1,139  tons;  arma- 
ment, 3  6-inch  guns  and  2  lighter  guns. 

"  Gunboats.— '  El  Cano':  Displacement,  625 
tons;  armament,  3  4J-inch  guns  and  1  quick-firing 
gun.  'Marques  del  Duero':  Displacement,  600 
tons ;  armament,  3  old  muzzle-loaders.  '  Villalobos  * ; 
Displacement,  347  tons;  armament,  2  small  quick- 
firers. 

"  The  '  Castilla  '  was  an  old  wooden  ship.  Taking 
the  six-inch  gun,  throwing  a  hundred-pound  shell,  as 
the  typical  heavy  naval  gun  in  a  cruiser  squadron, 
we  see  that  while  the  American  fleet  had  thirty-two 
guns  of  this  or  of  higher  calibres,  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  only  thirteen.  Dev  ..y's  fleet  carried  sixty-eight 
quick-firing  guns;  his  opponents  had  only  twenty- 
three.  But  even  this  does  not  represent  the  full 
superiority  of  the  American  squadron  in  gun-power. 
All  their  guns  were  modem  weapons  from  the 
Washington  gun  foundry,  of  longer  range,  higher 
striking  power,  and  (thanks  to  their  flat  trajectory) 
far  more  accurate  than  the  Spanish  guns.  These 
were  of  various  types:  There  were  Armstrongs, 
Krupps  and  Hontoria  guns;  so  that  to  provide  a 
proper  variety  of  ammunition,  and  keep  it  sorted  out 

in  the  arsenal,  must  have  been  a  troublesome  buai- 
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Admiral  Don  Patricio  Montojo     Paaaron  was  in 
«)inmand  of  the  Spanish  fleet.     He  was  two  yean 
younger  than  Admiral  Dewey,  having  been  born  at 
Ferrol  in  1839.    He  had  entered  the  navy  when  but 
sixteen  years  old ;  the  two  admirals  had  therefore  seen 
service  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.    He  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  East,  and  had  been  in 
frequent  engagements  with  the  natives  who  were 
constantly  rising  against  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  had  run  down  not  a  few  of  the  pirates 
who  frequent  the  coasts  of  Asia.    Although  an  able 
commander  honours  had  come  slowly  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  until  1893,  after  having  seen  thirty-eight 
years  of  service,  that  he  reached  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  had  lost  much  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Dewey's  fleet  seems  to 
have  been  without  heart  or  hope.     He  knew  the 
inevitable  battle  could  have  but  cue  ending.     His 
leaky  tubs  would  be  destroyed,  and  with  Spanish 
bravery  he  was  prepared  to  go  down  with  them.    His 
government  had  been  so  crassly  careless  of  the  needs 
of  the  Pacific  fleet  that  he  had  ceased  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  command.    He  had  frequently  begged 
the  authorities  to  strengthen  his  squadron,  or  at  least 
to  properly  equip  the  vessels  already  in  the  East, 
but  his  appeals  were  imheeded.     Usually  men  are 
wise  after  the  fact,  but  there  was  much  truth  in  his 
words  to  a  correspondent  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Manilj'   Bay.     "I  knew  from  the  first,"  he  said, 
"  that  my  squadron  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
I  knew  the  Americans  had  men-of-war,  whereas  my 
ships  were  incapable  of  fighting  with  any  chance  of 
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Admiral  Montojo  at  first  decided  not  to  risk  • 
battle  in  Manila  Bay,  but  to  take  his  fleet  to  Subie 
Bay,  sixty-five  miles  from  Manila,  where  he 
thought  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  giving 
battle  to  the  American  squadron.  When  he  reached 
this  place  he  found  that  "the  Subic  fortifications 
offered  no  protection."  He  then  brought  his  ships 
back  to  Manila  Bay,  hoping  that  in  the  shelter  of 
Cavite  he  might  be  able  to  do  some  damage  to  the 
American  ships  before  his  own  fleet  was  aimihilated. 

If  the  Admiral  was  so  hopeless,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Philippines,  Qeneral 
Augustine,  with  characteristic  Spanish  enthusiasm 
deceived  himself  into  believing  that  Spain  would  be 
victor  in  the  impending  struggle,  and  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines : 

"  The  North  American  people,  constituted  of  all 
the  social  excrescences,  have  exhausted  our  patience 
and  provoked  war  with  their  perfidious  machinations, 
with  their  acts  of  treachery,  and  with  their  outrages 
against  thr  laws  of  nations  and  international  treaties. 

"  A  squadron,  manned  by  foreigners,  possessing 
neither  instruction  nor  disripline,  is  preparing  to 
come  *o  thid  archipelago  with  the  ruffianly  intention 
of  robbing  us  of  all  that  means  life,  honour,  and  lib- 
erty. 

"  The  struggle  will  be  short  and  decisive.  The 
God  of  victories  will  give  us  one  as  complete  as  the 
righteousness  and  justice  of  our  cause  demands." 

Meanwhile  Commodore  Dewey  was  on  his  way  to 
Manila.     He  put  to  sea  on  Wednesday  and  under 
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ordinary  circumatances  would  have  reached  his 
destination  early  on  Satii  lay  morning,  but  he  had 
with  him  several  slow-moving  storeships,  and  these 
did  not  a  little  to  retard  the  progress  of  his  fleet.  He 
had  learned  that  the  Spanish  Admiral  might  possibly 
be  in  Subic  Bay  and  so  he  paused  in  his  journey  and 
sent  the  "  Boston  "  and  "  Concord  "  to  reconnoitre 
that  place,  but  as  no  trace  of  the  Spaniards  could  be 
found,  his  fleet  continued  on  its  voyage  to  Manila. 

On  that  day  Admiral  Montojo  had  returned  to  his 
old  station;  and  his  ships,  in  no  state  of  preparation 
for  battle,  were  idly  resting  under  the  guns  of 
Cavite. 

At  nightfall  on  Saturday,  April  30,  the  American 
fleet  drew  near  the  broad  entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 
They  had  been  cleared  for  action  two  days  previously 
and  now  the  final  preparations  for  battle  were  made. 

The  harbour  the  American  warships  were  about 
to  enter  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East.  For  thirty 
miles  the  bay  stretches  deep  and  broad  into  the  island 
of  Luzon.  At  its  extreme  end  is  the  populous  and 
rich  city  of  Manila.  At  its  widest  part  it  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  broad,  while  its  entrance  is  twelve 
miles  across.  Its  entrance,  however,  is  broken  by  the 
rocky  island  of  Corregidor.  This  island  divides  the 
waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  into  two  channels; 
the  Southern  one  is  about  ten  miles  in  width,  and  the 
Northern,  two.  On  Corregidor  and  on  the  island 
of  El  Fraile  close  to  the  Southern  shores  batteries  had 
been  posted,  but  the  sleepy  Spaniards  stationed  there 
kept  a  very  careless  watch.  The  night  was  clear  and 
bright  with  a  thin  rim  of  the  moon  showing, — a  night 
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on  which  a  watchful  guard  might  have  distinguidied 
objects  for  a  considerable  distance  without  the  aid  of 
a  search-light. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  fleet  steamed  slowlj  into 
the  broad  Southern  channel,  having  little  thought  of 
receiving  injury  from  the  batteries  on  Corregidor 
and  £1  Fraile.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  mines 
that  had  been  sunk  at  the  harbour  mouth,  but 
Commodore  Dewey  had  no  fear  of  mines  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  He  knew  that  the  water  in  both 
channela  was  too  deep  to  make  successful  mining 
possible. 

The  vessels  entered  the  channel  in  column,  the 
"Oljmpia"  leading.  She  was  followed  by  the 
"Baltimore,"  th.  "Raleigh,"  the  "Petrel,"  the 
"  Concord,"  the  "  Boston "  and,  at  some  little 
distance  in  the  rear,  the  "  McCulloch  "  and  the  trans- 
ports. Silently  through  the  night  like  phantom  ships 
crept  the  long  line,  scarcely  a  sound  arose  from  them. 
All  lights  were  screened  ^  2  stem  light  was  burning  on 
each  ship  to  let  the  one  next  in  rear  know  the 
direction. 

The  crews  stood  about  the  decks  watching  the  tall 
shadowy  form  of  Corregidor,  expecting  to  see  the 
flash  of  the  guns  burst  at  any  moment  from  that 
point  of  vantage.  Despite  the  clearness  of  the  night 
half  of  the  squadron  got  past  before  they  were 
observed,  and  it  was  cot  until  the  "Boston"  was 
opposite  Corregidor  that  a  gun  spoke  from  El  Fraile 
battery.  The  "  Raleigh,"  the  "  Concord,"  and  the 
"  Boston "  returned  the  fire,  sending  a  shower  of 
shells  into  both  positions^  silencing  several  of  the 
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gnns.     Soon  the  entire  fleet  waa  out  of  range  of  the 
batteries  without  having  received  any  injcry. 

There  was  now  no  need  to  hurry  to  iManiln  Tha 
battle  the  Commodore  had  planned  could  n."  ^egin 
until  daybreak,  and  so  be  vodscU  moved  steaithily 
forward  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  motion.  The 
men  knew  thai  v^hen  the  morning  broke  there  would 
be  a  battle,  ind  having  no  fear  uf  the  rtBi  It  they  laid 
down  beside  t;;e  guns  and  for  the  most  part  sU  pt 

peacefully. 

When  the  crews  were  aroused  at  daybreak,  they 
found  their  vessels  in  sight  of  Manila,  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  shore,  their  bows  in  the  dirortion  of 
the  city.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  apparr.itly  the 
favorite  morning  for  battles,  and  the  waters  of  the 
bay  were  as  smooth  as  glass. 

There  was  to  be  no  delay;  the  battle  was  to  begin 
at  once.     The  men  in  charge  of  the  heavy  shore  bat- 
teries of  Manila  saw  that  the  hostile  vessels  were 
within  range  ami  at  a  quarter  past  five  opened  fire 
upon  the  fleet.      The  shot  flew  wide  of  the  ma-?c, 
screaming  over  the  dtoks  of  the  squadron.      The 
"  Concord  "  replied  to  the  batteries  of  Manila  with 
two  shots.     But  the  firing  on  the  city  was  not  con- 
tinued ;  Commodore  Dewey  had  no  wish  to  wantonly 
destroy  property;  he  had  come  tf  Manila  to  annihi- 
late or  capture  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  by  so  doing  to 
force  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippines  to  ask  for 
terms.     But  if  possible  he  would  avoid  bombarding 
the  streets  of  Manila.     Nothing  could  be  gained  by 
destroying  that  fair  city  and  slaughtering  its  in- 
habitants. 
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Everything  on  board  the  American  vessels  was  in 
a  thorough  state  of  preparation  for  a  battle,  and  had 
been  so  since  dusk  of  the  previous  evening.  How 
was  it  with  the  Spanish  fleet  ?  They  knew  that  the 
enemy's  vessels  were  near  at  hand,  and  yet  had  ap- 
parently made  no  efforts  to  get  their  ships  iu  a  con- 
dition to  resist  the  attack.  However,  all  of  Admiral 
Montojo's  vessels  had  steam  up,  and  when  the  for- 
midable American  fleet  appeared  in  front  of  them  in 
the  early  dawn,  with  flags  flying  at  the  mast-heads 
and  cleared  for  action,  they  did  their  best  to  at  once 
get  under  weigh. 

Outside  of  Cavite  lay  the  «  Reina  Cristina,"  the 
"  Castilla,"  the  "  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,"  the  "  Ve- 
lasco,"  the  "  Isla  de  Cuba,"  the  "  Isla  de  Luzon," 
and  the  "  Mindinoa,"  while  four  gun-boats  and  the 
torpedo  boats  were  within  the  shelter  of  the  harbour. 
The  fleet  awaiting  Admiral  Dewey's  squadron  pre- 
sented a  formidable  array  of  names,  but  nothing 
more.      The  wooden  ship  "Castilla,"  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  fleet,  having  been  launched  in  1881,  was 
now  being  used  as  a  floating  battery.     This  vessel 
was  moored  by  the  head  and  stern  and  well  protected 
by  sand  lighters  alongside.     Her  engines  were  in 
such   a  condition  that  they  could  not  be   worked 
and  she  was   dismantled  of  a  part  of  her  arm- 
ament,  n  number  of  her  guns  having  been  dis- 
mounted and  sent  to  Corregidor  to  attack  the  fleet  of 
Commodore  Dewey  as  it  passed.    However,  she  pre- 
sented her  port  broadside  to  the  enemy  and  awaited 
destruction.    The  "  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  "  and  the 
*'  Velasco  "  were  likewise  broken  down,  ro  doubt  by 
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their  voyage  to  Sobic  Bay,  but  they  were  patched  up 
in  time  to  take  no  mean  part  in  the  fight. 

When  the  American  ships  came  withm  compara- 
tively close  range  Admiral  Montojo  made  ready  for 
a  desperate  fight.     He  slipped  the  springs  and  the 
cables  on  his  vessels  and  started  ahead  with  the  en- 
gines and  moved  out  to  give  battle.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  such  of  his  vessels  as  were  able  to  follow. 
It  was  a  brave  act;  all  the  more  brave  as  the  Span- 
iards believed  that  in  the  American  squadron  there 
were  at  least  two  battleships.     The  low-built     Bos- 
ton »♦  they  thought  to  be  one,  and  the  "  Olympia 
was  taken  to  be  the  "  Oregon."     Admiral  Monto]0 
must  have  known  that  if  one  such  ship  as  the     Ore- 
gon "  had  come  against  him,  she  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  utterly  destroy  his  fleet  without  receiving 

serious  injury.  , 

The  Spanish  vessels  were  drawn  up  m  a  line  across 
the  mouth  of  Cavite  Bay  with  their  left  resting  on 
Sangley  Point,  and  here  they  waited  till  the  enemy 
came  within  range. 

It  was  a  blazing  hot  morning,  the  Eastern  sun  was 
already  torturing  the  men  in  turret  and  battery,  and 
down  in  the  stoke-holes  the  firemen  ^vere  almost 
suffocated.  The  crews  stood  by  their  guns,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  ahnost  forgot  the  heat.  ^^ 

On  the  forward  bridge  of  the  "Olympia 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  officers  stood  Admiral 
Dewey,  calmly  viewing  the  situation  through  his 
marine  glasses.  A  shel.  might  burst  in  this  exposed 
position  at  any  moment  and  kill  or  wound  every  man 
standing  Uiere,  and  in  order  tnat  in  such  a  case  a 
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senior  officer  might  atill  be  in  charge  of  the  ship  he 
sent  Capt&in  Gridley  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
conning-tower. 

Slowly  the  American  fleet  moved  towards  Cavite 
at  a  speed  of  eight  knots ;  suddenly  a  dull  roar  was 
heard  in  front  of  the  "  Olympia "  and  immense 
columns  of  water  were  hurled  in  air.  Several  sub- 
marine mines  had  been  exploded,  but  the  Spaniards 
had  misjudged  the  position  of  the  "  Olympia  "  and 
had  touched  off  their  mines  a  moment  too  soon. 
There  might  be  more  in  front,  but  it  was  no  time  to 
stop  or  slacken  speed,  and  the  pupil  of  Farragut  led 
his  fleet  forward  taking  his  chance  of  having  his  ship 
blown  to  pieces.  If  one  ship  did  meet  destruction 
the  others  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  Dewey 
had  sailed  from  Mirs  Bay  to  accomplish.  However, 
all  danger  from  mines  had  been  removed,  the  two  that 
were  exploded  in  front  of  the  "  Olympia  "  were  ap- 
parently the  only  ones  sunk  in  the  harbour. 

Soon  the  guns  from  Cavite  opened  on  the  ap- 
proaching vessels,  but  their  range  was  bad  and  the 
shells  almost  dropped  into  the  batteries  in  Manila. 
The  Spanish  fleet  next  opened  their  batteries  and 
very  soon  a  score  of  shells  were  singing  overhead  and 
falling  in  the  water  dangerously  close  to  the  apnroach- 
ing  warships.  Still  the  fleet  advanced  in  sileice,  no 
sound  rising  from  them  save  that  caused  by  the 
pounding  of  their  screws  and  the  working  of  their 
machinery.  Up  in  the  fighting  tops  range-finders 
were  at  work,  and,  as  the  "  Olympia  "  had  no  pilot 
on  board  familiar  with  the  harbour  of  Manila,  the 
leadsman  in  the  chains  was  busy  keeping  the  Admiral 
informed  of  the  depth  of  water. 
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The  suspense  was  almost  unbearable.  Suddenly 
a  shell  burst  over  the  deck  of  the  "  Olympia.  It 
was  as  though  the  signal  to  begin  fighting  had  been 
Kiven.  -he  range  was  now  6,500  yards.  Admiral 
Dewey  went  to  the  voice  tube,  leading  to  the  conmng 
tower  and  uttered  the  memorable  words :  You  may 
fire  when  ready,  Gridley."  . 

Gridley  was  ready.  It  was  then  nineteen  minutes 
to  six,  and  instantly  from  the  eight-inch  starboard 
gun  in  the  forward  turret  a  shell  was  hurled  at  the 
battery  on  Sangley  Point.  The  battle  then  began  m 
earnest  and  the  other  ships  of  the  American  navy 
opened  fire  as  they  moved  in  succession  along  the 
front  of  the  Spanish  position,  and  well-aimed  projec- 
tiles went  screaming  towards  the  forts  and  the 
«  Reina  Cristina  "  and  "  Castilla." 

The  Spanish  fire  was  now  fairly  accurate.     Ihey 
evidently  had  the  range  of  the  fleet  and  about  the 

leading  ships  fell  a  number  of  t«"t?V«      '  ^  W 
«  Olympia  "  was  exposed  to  the  heaviest  fire  and  her 
commander  had  several  narrow  escapes.     One  time- 
fuse shell  came   screaming  with  deadly   accuracy 
directly  towards  the  bridge,  but  fortunately  when  it 
was  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  vessel  it  burst, 
a  fragment  of  it  cutting  the  rigging  immediately 
above  the  Admiral's  head.     Another  shell  struck  the 
bridge  grating,   another  passed   directly   under   it, 
plowing  its  way  through  the  deck,  but  without  doing 
Prions  injury.     At  four  thousand  yards  from  the 
enemy  the  water  was  found  to  grow  perceptibly  shal- 
lower and  Dewey  changed  his  course,  turning  the 
"Olympia's"  full  broadside  towards  the  Spanish 
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column.  He  then  gave  the  command  «  open  with  all 
tiie  guns;"  and  instantaneously  heavy  guns,  quick- 
firers  and  automatic  guns  jwned  harmoniously  ia 
the  chorus  of  war. 

The  Spanish  fire  was  not  without  its  effect.     A 
shot  passed  through  the  "Baltimore;"  but  the  luck 
of  the  Americans  stood  by  them,  and  no  one  was  in- 
jured.   Another  shell  tore  up  the  main  deck,  exploded 
a  box  of  three-pounder  ammunition,  wounded  eight 
men  and  put  a  6-inch  gun  out  of  action.      The 
Jioston     was  subjected  for  a  time  to  a  particularly 
hot  fire.    A  shell  passed  through  the  foremast  im- 
mediately in  front  of  her  commander,  another  ex- 
ploded in  Ensign  Doddridge's  stateroom,  setting  the 
ship  on   fire;   another  ignited   the   port  hammock 
netting,  but  both  these  fires  were  quickly  extinguished 
by  the  well-drilled  and  energetic  crew. 

For  an  hour  the  fight  continued,  the  attacking 
fleet  moving  up  to  Sangley  Point,  firing  steadily 
with  their  port  guns;  then  turning  and  going  back 
slowly  to  the  eastward  using  their  starboard  broad- 
sides. Their  fire  was  deadly,  the  Spanish  vessels 
presenting  a  remarkably  easy  target.  Shells  were 
Men  to  explode  on  many  of  the  vessels  and  soon  their 
decks  were  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Guns 
were  disabled  and  on  several  of  the  ships  fires  that 
the  crews  could  not  control  broke  out. 

In  the  heat  of  the  fight  two  diminutive  launches 
were  seen  steaming  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  inner 
harbour.  They  were  torpedo  boats,  and  had  come 
out  with  the  evident  intention  of  attempting  to 
torpedo  the  «  Olympia."    It  wa.  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
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the  brave  fellows  on  board  were  speeding  to  inevitable 
destruction.  The  quick-firers  were  turned  on  the 
launches;  one  of  them  was  rapidly  shot  to  pieces 
while  the  other  turned  tail  and  made  for  the  shore  in 
a  sinking  condition. 

Admiral  Montojo  saw  that  his  fleet  could  not  long 
survive  this  galling  fire,  and  hoping  to  destroy  at 
least  one  of  the  cruisers  left  his  line  of  battle  and 
moved  out  to  shorter  range;  but  the  "Olympia" 
turned  all  her  guns  on  the  Spanish  flagship,  and  torn 
and  rent,  with  flames  bursting  from  her  decks,  she 
soon  fled  back  to  the  shelter  of  Sangley  Point.    She 
had  received  terrible  punishment;  in  all  she  had  been 
hit  nearly  a  hundred  times,  and  out  of  her  crew  of 
370  officers  and  men  200  were  dead  or  wounded. 
Her  steering  gear  had  been  shattered  by  a  shell  and 
the  main  pipe  of  the  condenser  had  been  destroyed. 
One  of  the  officers   and  the  chief  engineer  were 
wounded.     The  boatswain  and  chief  gunner  were 
dead  and  Admiral  Montojo  himself  had  been  struck 
by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  but  he  courageously  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  battle.    Soon  the  flames  shooting 
through  the  deck  of  his  ship  warned  him  that  he 
must  leave  the  "  Reina  Cristina." 

The  admiral  then  signalled  to  the  "  Isla  de  Cuba  " 
that  he  would  transfer  his  flag  to  her  and  in  an  open 
boat  bravely  passed  to  that  ship.  On  this  journey 
the  water  was  lashed  about  him  by  exploding  shells, 
and  he  and  his  staff  were  in  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives.  He  ordered  Captain  CaJarso  of  the  "  Reina 
Cristina  "  to  abandon  the  ship.  That  gallant  officer 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  till  all  were  in  the 
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boats;  his  son,  a  young  lieutenant  serving  under  him, 
was  just  in  the  act  of  calling  to  his  father  to  come  into 
his  boat  when  a  shell  struck  the  captain  and  slew  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  proficient  sailors  of  Spain. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  battle  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo  and  his  son  likewise  fought  side  by  side,  and  both 
were  wounded. 

Now  that  the  "  Reina  Cristina  "  and  "  Castilla  " 
were  out  of  action,  the  fire  of  the  American  fleet 
was  directed  against  the  "  Isla  de  Cuba "  and  the 
"Isla  de  Luzon,"  and  as  the  vessels  passed  and 
re-passed   along  the  line  firing  continuously  and 
frequently  from  a  range  of  only  2,000  yards,  guns 
on  the  Spanish  ships  were  put  out  of  action  and  the 
smitten  ships  burst  into  flames.    The  Spanish  fire  rap- 
idly grew  weaker  and  at  the  same  time  the  battery  on 
Sangley  Point  was   firing  only  at   intervals;   the 
supply  of  ammunition  was  running  short.    But  from 
the  long  line  that  swept  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
Cavite  out  of  a  canopy  of  sulphurous  smoke  the 
continuous  din  of  battle  was  sustained,  and  the  sheila 
rained  unceasingly  on  the  doomed  vessels  and  forts. 
Still  the  Spaniards  held  out;  they  were  at  least  able 
to  give  their  lives  for  the  honour  of  Spain. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  boarding  the  "  Isla  de 
Cuba,"  Admiral  Montojo  saw  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  continue  the  fight,  and  so  he  ordered  the 
"  Isla  de  Cuba  "  to  run  for  safety  into  Bakor  Bay 
behind  Cavite ;  and,  as  the  other  ships  followed  the 
flagship  in,  he  ordered  their  commanders  to  resist  to 
the  death.  He  expected  the  American  Admiral  to 
lead  his  warships  in  to  the  attack,  but  to  his  surprise, 
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almost  aimultaneously  with  his  flight  to  Baker  Bay, 
the  enemy  were  seen  to  withdraw. 

The  Spaniards,  who,  owing  to  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  hung  about  the  American  fleet,  could  not  tell 
the  effect  of  their  shooting,  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  done  so  much  injury  to  their  foe  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire.  As  a  result  a  telegram  was 
sent  to  Spain  which  led  the  people  of  that  country  to 
believe  for  a  few  brief  hours  that  their  navy  had 
gained  a  victory. 

Admiral  Dewey  had  withdrawn  his  squadron  for 
consultation  and  a  redistribution  of  ammunition  and 
to  allow  his  men  to  breakfast.  The  crews  were  hun- 
gry and  tired.  They  had  gone  into  the  battle  after  a 
night  during  which  but  few  of  them  had  had  much 
rest  and  after  breaking  their  fast  with  but  a  hurried 
cup  of  coffee. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle lifted  and  as  ship  after  ship  steamed  past  the 
"  Olympia,"  their  crews  in  the  rigging  and  on  the  tur- 
rets loudly  cheered  their  Admiral.  In  the  distance 
the  flaming  hulks  and  stranded  boats  told  them  how 
effective  their  work  had  been. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  fleet  was  once  more  ready  for 
action  and  in  two  lines  steamed  towards  the  scene  of 
the  -'arly  morning  battle,  while  all  along  the  shore 
and  in  front  of  Manila  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
the  final  struggle. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  the  American  ships  were 
once  more  within  range,  and  as  the  "  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloa  "  was  still  in  evidence  with  the  flag  of 
Spain  flying  at  her  mast-head,  she  became  the  centre 
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of  this  second  attack.  She  made  an  excellent  tai^ 
get,  and  heavy  shells  crashed  through  her  hull  and 
swept  her  decks.  She  was  soon  found  to  be  in  a 
sinking  condition,  but  her  brave  commander  had  no 
thought  of  surrender.  His  crew  caught  his  spirit 
and  heroically  stood  by  their  guns  on  the  lower  deck, 
working  them  until  they  sank  with  their  ship. 

Simultaneously  Sangley  Point  and  the  arsenal  and 

fort   at   Cavite  came  under  fire.    Meanwhile  the 

"Raleigh,"    the    "Concord"    and    the    "Petrel" 

were  ordered  into  the  inner  harbour  to  destroy  the 

ships    which    had    sought    shelter    there.     In    the 

shallow  water  the  "  Raleigh  "  and  the  "  Concord  " 

could    effect    but    little,    but    the    "Petrel"    did 

excellent  work.     Montojo  saw  how  useless  it  was  to 

hold  out  longer  and  so  he  gave  his  last  signal  to 

his  captains  to  scuttle  and  abandon  their  ships.    The 

captains  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  order,  and  as 

the  crews  deserted  the  sinking  vessels  they  took  with 

them  the  breech  pieces  ot  the  guns  so  that  if  they  did 

fall  into  th'>  hands  of  the  enemy  they  would  be 

valueless,     "he  wounded  were  placed  under  guard 

in  the  villages  about  and  the  remnant  of  the  crews 

marched  to  Manila. 

In  finishing  up  the  Spanish  navy  the  little 
"  Petrel  "  steamed  in  to  within  a  thousand  yards  and 
by  accurate  and  rapid  shooting  with  her  quick-firers 
soon  silenced  everything  in  the  harbour  and  even  put 
the  "  quietus  "  on  one  of  the  shore  batteries.  Lieu- 
tenant Hughes  with  an  armed  boat-«rew  visited  a 
number  of  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  flames 
and  soon  smoke  and  tongues  of  fire  were  rising  from 
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the  "Don  Juan  de  Austria,"  the  "Marques  del 
Duero,"  the  "  Isla  de  Cuha,"   and  the  "  Isla  de 

Luzon."  „,     . 

It  vas  now  time  to  count  the  cost.     The  Americans 
had  not  lost  a  man  in  battle  and  only  eight  were 
wounded.     On  the  night  before  the  battle  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  despatch  boat «  McCulloch  "  had  died 
of  acute  apoplexy,  but  this  was  the  only  death  re- 
ported on  the  American  fleet.     The  vessels  were  prac- 
tically uninjured;  several  of  them  had  a  few  scars, 
especially  the  "  Olympia,"  the  "  Boston "  and  the 
«  Baltimore,"  but  they  had  received  no  serious  dam- 
age.     Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  heavily; 
400  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  several  of  her  com- 
manders  were  dead,  and  every  ship  in  the  harbour 
was  in  flames  or  sunk.     In  the  language  of  Captain 
Lamberton   of   the   "Boston,"    the   Spaniards   had 
fought  bravely  under  unequal  conditions  and  had 
exposed  their  lives  in  vessels  not  fit  for  fighting. 

When  the  battle  was  over  the  American  vessels 
anchored  off  Manila  for  the  night  after  a  message  had 
been  sent  to  General  Augustine  that  if  the  shore  bat- 
teries opened  fire  the  fleet  would  lay  the  city  in  rums. 
All  night  long  as  the  ships  swung  at  anchor  the 
burning  hulks  lit  up  the  sky,  and  occasionally  the 
sleeping  sailors  were  aroused  by  explosions  which  re- 
minded them  of  the  work  they  had  done  in  the 
morning  hours. 

Cables  were  cut  on  May  2,  and  it  was  nearly  a 
week  before  the  full  details  of  the  action  reached  the 
United  States.  The  dispatches  were  carried  U  Hong 
Kong  by  the  "  McCulloch,"  and  the  world  was  thua 
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made  aware  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  in 
history.     When   the   news   of   the  victory   reached 
America  Admiral  George  Dewey  became  on  the  in- 
stant as  great  a  national  hero  as  Farragut  or  Grant 
and  was  ranked  with  Rodney  and  Nelson.  ' 

On  account  of  the  conflicting  stories  with  regard 
to  the  details  of  this  battle  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  give  the  following  official  report  which  Admiral 
Dewey  sent  to  the  Government  and  which  appeared 
m  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,— a  report  as  remarkable  for 
Its  modesty  as  it  is  for  its  fullness  in  regard  to  es- 
sentials : 

"  The  squadron  left  Mirs  Bay  on  April  27,  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Williams,  United 
States  consul  at  Manila,  who  brought  important  in 
formation  and  who  accompanies  the  squadron. 

"  Arrived  off  Bolinao  on  the  morning  of  April  30 
and,  finding  no  vessels  there,  proceeded  down  the 
coast  and  arrived  off  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  on 
the  same  afternoon. 

"  The  *  Boston  '  and  '  Concord  '  were  sent  to  recon- 
noitre Port  Subie,  I  having  been  informed  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  take  position  there.  A  thorough 
search  of  the  port  was  made  by  the  '  Boston '  and 
*  'Joncord,'  but  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  found,  al- 
though, from  a  letter  afterwards  found  in  the  arsenal 
it  appears  that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  go  there. 
"  Entered  the  Boca  Grande,  or  south  channel,  at 
11:30  p.  m.,  steaming  in  column  at  distance  at  8 
knots.  After  half  the  squadron  had  passed,  a  bat- 
tery on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  opened  fire, 
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none  of  the  shots  taking  effect.     The  '  Boston '  and 
•  McCuUoch  '  returned  the  fire. 

"  The  squadron  proceeded  across  the  bay  at  slow 
■peed,  and  arrived  off  Manila  at  daybreak,  and  wa» 
fired  upon  at  5 :16  a.  m.,  by  three  batteries  at  Manila 
and  two  at  Cavite  and  by  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored 
in  an  approximately  east  and  west  line  across  the 
mouth  of  Bakor  Bay,  with  their  left  in  shoal  water 
in  Canacao  Bay. 

"  The  squadron  then  proceeded  to  the  attack,  the 
flagship  'Olympia,'  under  my  personal  direction, 
leading,  followed  at  distance  by  the  'Baltimore,' 
'  Raleigh,'  '  Petrel,'  *  Concord,'  and  '  Boston,'  in  the 
order  named,  which  formation  was  maintained 
throughout  the  action.  The  squadron  opened  fire  at 
5 :41  a.  m.  While  advancing  to  the  attack,  two  mines 
were  exploded  ahead  of  the  flagship,  too  far  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

"  The  squadron  maintained  a  continuous  and  pre- 
cise fire  at  ranges  varying  from  5,000  to  2,000  yards, 
counter-marching  in  a  line  approximately  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy's  fire  was  vig- 
orous, but  generally  ineffective. 

"  Early  in  the  engagement  two  launches  put  out 
toward  the  *  Olympia '  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
using  torpedoes.  One  was  sunk  and  the  other  dis- 
abled by  our  fire  and  beached  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  fire  torpedoes.  At  7  a.  m.  the  Spanish 
flagship  '  Reina  Cristina '  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to  engage  at  short 
rango,  but  was  received  with  suc^h  galling  fire,  the  en- 
tire battery  of  the  *  Olympia '  being  concentrated 
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upon  her,  that  she  waa  barely  able  to  return  to  the 
fihelter  of  the  point.  The  fires  started  in  her  by  our 
shell  at  this  time  were  not  extinguished  until  she 
sank. 

"  At  7 :35  a.  m.,  it  having  been  erroneously  re- 
ported to  me  that  only  15  rounds  per  gun  remained 
for  the  5-inoh  rapid-fire  battery,  I  ceased  firing  and 
withdrew  the  squadron  for  consultation  and  a  redis- 
tribution of  ammunition,  if  necessary. 

"  The  three  batteries  at  Manila  had  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  beginning  of  the  engagement, 
which  fire  was  not  returned  by  this  squadron.  The 
first  of  these  batteries  was  situated  on  the  south  mole 
head  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pasig  River,  the  second 
on  the  south  bastion  of  the  walled  city  of  Manila, 
and  the  third  at  Malate,  about  one-half  mile  farther 
south.  At  this  point  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General to  the  effect  that  if  the  batteries  did 
not  cease  firing  the  city  would  be  shelled.  This  had 
the  effect  of  silencing  them. 

"  At  11 :16  a.  m.,  finding  that  the  report  of  scarcity 
of  ammunition  was  incorrect,  I  returned  with  the 
squadron  to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the  flagship  and 
almost  the  entire  Spanish  fleet  were  in  flames,  and 
at  12:30  p.  m.  the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  bat- 
teries being  silenced  and  the  ships  sunk,  burnt,  and 
deserted. 

"  At  12 :40  p.  m.  the  squadron  returned  and  an- 
chored off  Manila,  the  *  Petrel '  being  left  behind  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  smaller  gunboats, 
which  were  behind  the  point  of  Cavite.  This  duty 
was  performed  by  Commander  E.  P.  Wood  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  complete  manner  possible. 
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"  The  Spanish  lost  the  following  vessels : 

«  Sunk—'  Reina  Cristina,'  *  Castilla/  '  Don  An- 
tonio de  UUoa.' 

"Burnt— 'Don  Juan  de  Austria,'  *  Isla  de  Lu- 
zon,' *  Isla  de  Cuba,'  *  General  Lezo,'  '  Marques  del 
Duero,'  '  El  Correo,'  *  Velasco,'  and  '  Isla  de  Min- 
danao' (transport). 

"  Captured— '  Rapido  '    and    'Hercules      (tugs) 

and  several  small  launches. 

"  I  am  unable  to  obtain  complete  accounts  of  the 
enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  but  believe  their  loss 
to  be  very  heavy.  The  '  Reina  Cristina  '  alone  had 
150  killed,  including  the  captain,  and  90  wounded. 

"  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
squadron  under  my  command  was  inconsiderable. 
There  were  none  killed,  and  only  7  men  in  the  squad- 
ron very  slightly  wounded.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
reports  of  the  commanding  officers  which  are  here- 
with inclosed,  several  of  the  vessels  were  struck  and 
even  penetrated,  but  the  damage  was  of  the  slightest, 
and  the  squadron  is  in  as  good  condition  now  as  be- 
fore the  battle." 

From  this  account  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
an  absolute  absence  of  self-glorification;  no  boast- 
ing, no  exultation  over  a  defeated  enemy.  The  bat- 
tle could  not  have  terminated  otherwise.  With  a 
superior  force  he  had  been  ordered  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  fleet,  and  he  had  merely  done  his 
work  thoroughly. 

Admiral  Montojo,  in  his  official  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment, has  given  the  world  a  somewhat  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  engagement.     It  is  the  statement  of  a 
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modest  and  heroic  sailor  who  was,  however,  no  tac- 
tician. 

"  At  midnight,"  he  wrote,  "  gun  fire  was  heard 
off  Corregidor,  and  at  two  on  th^  morning  of  the  1st 
of  May  I  received  telegraphic  advices  that  the  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  throwing  their  search-lights  at  the 
batteries  of  the  entrance,  with  which  they  had  ex- 
changed several  shots.  I  notified  the  commanding 
general  of  the  arsenal,  Senor  Sostoa,  and  the  general- 
governor  of  the  plaza,  Capt.  Seiior  Garcia  Pana,  that 
they  should  prepare  themselves.  I  directed  all  the 
artillery  to  be  loaded,  and  all  the  sailors  and  sol- 
diers to  go  to  their  stations  for  battle,  soon  to  receive 
the  enemy. 

"This  is  all  that  occurred  since  I  sailed  to  Subic 
until  the  entrance  of  the  American  squadron  in  the 
bay  of  Manila. 

"The  squadron  being  disposed  for  action,  fires 
spread,  and  everything  in  proper  place,  we  waited  for 
the  enemy's  arrival. 

"  All  the  vessels,  having  been  painted  dark  gray 
colour,  had  taken  down  their  masts  and  yards  and 
boats  to  avoid  the  effects  of  projectiles  and  the  splin- 
ters, had  their  anchors  buoyed  and  cables  ready  to  slip 
instantly. 

"  At  4  a.  m.  I  made  signal  to  prepare  for  action, 
and  at  4:45  the  'Austria'  signaled  the  enemy's 
squadron,  a  few  minutes  after  which  they  were  recog- 
nised, with  some  confusion,  in  a  column  parallel  with 
ours,  at  about  6,000  metres  distant;  the  flagship 
*01ympia'  ahead,  followed  by  the  'Baltimore,' 
'Ealeigh,'  'Boston,'  'Concord,'  'Helena,'  'Petrel' 
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and  '  IVIcCulloch '  and  the  transports  '  Zafiro '  and 

'  Nansban.' 

"  The  force  of  these  vessels,  excepting  transports 
that  were  noncombatant,  amounted  to  21,410  tons, 
49,290  horse-power,  163  guns,  1,750  men  in  their 
crews,  and  of  an  average  velocity  of  about  17  miles. 
The  power  of  our  only  five  effective  ships  for  battle 
was  represented  by  10,011  tons,  11,200  horse-power, 
76  guns  (very  short  of  rapid-fire),  1,875  crew,  and  a 
maximum  speed  of  12  miles. 

"  At  5  the  batteries  on  Point  Sangley  opened  fire. 
The  two  first  shots  fell  short  and  to  the  left  of  the 
leading  vessel.  These  shots  were  not  ansv/ered  by 
the  enemy,  whose  principal  object  was  the  squadron. 
"  This  battery  had  only  two  Ordonez  guns  of  15 
centimetres  mounted,  and  but  one  of  these  could  fire 
in  the  direction  of  the  opposing  fleet. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  batteries  of  Manila 
opened  fire,  and  at  5 :15  I  made  signal  that  our  squad- 
ron open  fire.      The  enemy  answered  immediately. 
The  battle  became  general.     We  slipped  the  springs 
and  the  cables  and  started  ahead  with  the  engines,  so 
as  not  to  be  involved  by  the  enemy. 
"The  Americans  fired  most  rapidly.     There  came 
upon  us  numberless  projectiles,  as  the  three  cruisers 
at  the  head  of  the  line  devoted  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely to  fighting  the  *  Cristina,'  my  flagship.    A  short 
time  after  the  action  commenced  one  shell  exploded  in 
the  forecastle  and  put  out  of  act?'on  all  those  who 
served  the  four  rapid-fire  cannon,  making  splinters  of 
the  forward  mast,  which  wounded  the  helmsmor,  on 
the  bridge,  when  Lieutenant  Jose  Nunez  took  the 
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wheel  with  a  coolness  worthy  of  the  greatest  com- 
mendation, steering  until  the  end  of  the  fight. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  another  shell  exploded  in  the 
jrlop,  setting  fire  to  the  crew's  bags,  but  this  fire  they 
were,  fortunately,  able  to  control.  The  enemy 
shortened  the  distance  between  us,  and,  rectifying 
his  aim,  covered  us  with  a  rain  of  rapid-fire  pro- 
jectiles. 

"At  half -past  seven  one  shell  destroyed  com- 
pletely the  steering  gear.  I  ordered  to  steer  by  hand 
while  the  rudder  was  out  of  action.  In  the  mean- 
while another  shell  exploded  on  the  poop  and  put  out 
of  action  nine  men.  Another  destroyed  the  mizzen- 
mast  head,  bringing  down  the  flag  and  my  v3nsign, 
which  were  replaced  immediately. 

"  A  fresh  shell  explodea  in  the  officers'  cabin,  cov- 
ering the  hospital  with  blood,  destroying  the  wound- 
ed who  were  being  treated  there.  Another  exploded 
m  the  ammunition  room  astern,  filling  the  quarters 
with  smoke  and  preventing  the  working  of  the  hand- 
steering  gear.  As  it  was  impossible  to  control  the 
fire,  I  had  to  flood  the  magazine  when  the  cartridges 
were  beginning  to  explode. 

"  Amidships  everal  shells  of  smaller  calibre  went 
through  the  smokestack  and  one  of  the  large  ones 
penetrated  the  fire  room,  putting  out  of  action  one 
master  gunner  and  twelve  men  serving  the  guns.  An- 
other rendered  useless  the  starboard  bow  gun.  While 
the  fire  astern  increased,  fire  was  started  forward  by 
another  shell  which  went  through  the  hull  and  ex- 
ploded on  the  deck. 

"  The  broadside  guns,  being  undamaged,  continued 
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firing  until  there  were  only  one  gunner  and  one  sea- 
man remaining  unhurt  for  firing  them,  as  the  gun's 
crews  had  been  frequently  called  on  to  substitute 
those  charged  with  steering,  all  of  whom  were  out  of 

action. 

"The  ship  being  out  of  control,  the  hull,  smoke- 
pipe,  and  masts  riddled  with  shot,  and  confused  with 
the  cries  of  the  wounded;  half  of  her  crew  out  of 
action,  among  whom  were  seven  officers,  I  gave  the 
order  to  sink  and  abandon  the  ship  before  the  maga- 
zines should  explode,  making  signal  at  the  same  time 
to  the  *  Cuba '  and  *  Luzon '  to  assist  in  saving  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  which  they  did,  aided  by  others  from 
the  *  Duero  '  and  the  arsenal. 

"I  abandoned  the  *  Cristina,'  directing  before- 
hand to  secure  her  flag,  and,  accompanied  by  my  stalt, 
and  with  great  sorrow,  I  hoisted  my  flag  on  the 
cruiser  '  Isla  de  Cuba.'  After  having  saved  many 
men  from  the  unfortunate  vessel,  one  shell  destroyed 
her  heroic  commander,  Don  Luis  Cadarso,  who  wa- 
dirfting  the  rescue.  The  '  Ulloa,'  which  also  de- 
fended herself  firmly,  using  the  only  two  guns  which 
were  available,  was  sunk  by  a  shell,  which  entered  at 
the  water-line,  putting  out  of  action  her  commander 
and  half  of  her  remaining  crew,  those  who  were  only 
remaining  for  the  service  of  the  two  guns  stated.  ^ 

"  The  *  Castilla,'  which  fought  heroically,  remained 
with  her  artillery  uselesa,  except  one  stern  gun,  with 
which  they  fought  spiritedly,  was  riddled  with  shot 
and  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  shells,  then  sunk  and 
was  abandon.  J  by  her  crew,  in  good  order,  which  was 
directed  by  her  commander,  Don  Alonzo  Algado. 
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The  casualties  on  this  ship  were  twenty-three  killed 
and  eighty  wounded. 

"  The  *  Austria/  very  much  damaged  and  on 
fire,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  *  Castilla.'  The  *  Luzon ' 
had  three  guns  dismounted  and  was  slightly  damaged 
in  the  hull.  The  *  Duero '  remained,  with  one  of  her 
engines  useless,  th**  bow  gun  of  12  centimetres  and 
one  of  the  redoubts. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy's 
squadron  having  suspended  iL  fire,  I  ordered  the 
ships  that  remained  to  us  to  take  position  in  the 
bottom  of  the  roads  at  Bakor,  and  there  to  resist  to 
the  last  moment,  and  that  they  should  be  sunk  before 
they  surrendered. 

"  At  half  past  ten  the  enemy  returned,  forming  a 
circle  to  destroy  the  arsenal,  and  the  ships  which  re- 
mained to  me,  opening  upon  them  a  horrible  fire, 
which  we  answered  as  far  as  we  could  with  the  few 
cannon  which  we  still  had  mounted. 

"  There  remained  the  last  resource — to  sink  our 
vessels — and  we  accomplished  this  operation,  taking 
care  to  save  the  flag,  the  distinguishing  pennant,  the 
money  in  the  safe,  the  portable  arms,  the  breech  plugs 
of  the  guns,  and  the  signal  codes;  after  which  I 
went,  with  my  staff,  to  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo 
de  Cavite,  to  be  cured  of  a  wound  received  in  the  left 
leg,  and  to  telegraph  a  brief  report  of  the  action,  with 
preliminaries  and  results. 

"  The  inefficiency  of  the  vessels  which  composed 
my  little  squadron,  the  lack  of  all  classes  of  the  per- 
sonnel, especially  master  gunners  and  seaman  gun- 
ners j  the  inaptitude  of  some  of  the  provisional  ma- 
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chi  lists,  the  scarcity  of  rapid-fire  cannon,  the  strong 
crews  of  the  enemy,  and  the  unprotected  character 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  vessels,  all  contributed  to 
make  more  decided  the  sacrifice  which  we  made  for 
our  country,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
horrors  of  the  bombardment  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
with  the  conviction  that  with  the  scarcity  of  our 
force  against  the  superior  enemy  we  were  going  to 
certain  deatli  and  could  expect  a  loss  of  all  our  ships." 
In  this  closing  paragraph  is  given  the  true  causes 

for  the  0 -ing  defeat  of  the  Spanish  squadron 

— asuj-  ..  manned  by  numerically  strong  and 

intelligt   '  ,  and  with  their  machinery  in  per- 

fect coudAuuu,  had   von  the  day. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  battle  ?    It  once  more 
taught  the  nations  the  influence  of  Sea  Power.    Had 
Spain  had  but  one  good  battleship  of  the  "  Oregon  " 
class  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  guarding  her 
important  positions  there,  she  could  easily  have  kept 
at  bay  or  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  fleet  sent  to 
annihilate   her  vessels.      Of  course  had  there  been 
such  a  ship  guarding  the  Philippines  the  United 
States  would  have  sent  an  equally  powerful  vessel 
to  give  her  battle.    As  it  was  the  American  cruisers 
had  driven  Spain  from  the  Eastern  seas,  and  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  weeks  till  she,  the  oldest  of  the 
Powers,  would  be  forced  to  surrender  her  possessions 
in  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  the  youngest 
among  the  great  nations.      The  victory  of  Manila 
Bay  gave  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  con- 
fidence in  their  ships,  their  guns,  and  the  men  be- 
hind the  guns;  and  it  inspired  every  sailor  in  the 
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Atlantic  fleet  with  a  desire  to  emulate  Dewey  and  his 
men.  So  far  as  naval  warfare  is  concerned,  it  was 
barren  of  results.  It  gave  no  new  lesson  thi.t  had 
not  already  been  taught  many  times.  It,  however, 
emphasised  the  truth  that  money  expended  on  a  navy 
in  time  of  peace  is  money  well  invested,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  economise  in  war  ia  to  be  ready  for  war. 
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The  thorout  3^3  with  which  Admiral  Dewey  did 
his  work  in  Mauua  Bay  gave  the  people  of  the  United 
States  confidence  in  their  navy.  Still,  it  was  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  Pacific  fleet  of  Spain  was 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  her  inferior  ships,  and 
as  she  was  known  to  possess  several  thoroughly 
modern  battleships  it  was  expected  that,  in  the 
waters  about  Cuba,  a  fight  on  more  equal  terms  might 

take  place. 

During  April  a  Spanis-^.  Heet  collected  at  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  and  as  soo.i  ns  war  was  declared  the 
North  American  continent  was  in  a  stete  of  expect- 
ancy.   Would  this  fleet  swoop  down  on  some  unpro- 
tected part  of  the  coast?    Would  it  endeavour  to 
destroy  the  ships  blockading  Havana  and  enter  that 
harbour,  or  would  it  concentrate  itself  in  an  attack 
en  the  battleship  "  Oregon  "  which  was  then  speeding 
from  San  Francisco,  and  destroy  that  magnificent 
ship  before  its  strength  could  be  added  to  the  block- 
ading fleet?  Conjectures  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this 
fleet  entertained  newspaper  readers  for  several  weeks. 
The  preparations  made  by  the  Americans  to  meet 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera,  which  consisted  of 
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four  armoured  cruisers  and  three  torpedo-boat  dostroy- 
erg,  were  to  aU  '-n  a  squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Schley  at  Hampton  Roads  to  guard 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  another  at  Key 
West,  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson, 
to  guard  the  naval  base  at  that  place  and  to  maintain 
a  blockade  of  the  harbour  of  Havana  ninety  miles  dis- 
tant ;  two  scouts  were  also  sent  to  cnuse  to  the  west- 
ward of  Martinique  in  order  to  give  notice  of  Cer- 
vera's  approach,  provided  his  destination  was  tho 
West    Indies.     The   whereabouts    of   the    Spanish 
squadron,  which  left  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  on  April 
29,   was   not  known   until   it  was   reported   to   the 
southward    of   Martinique    on    May    12.     On    the 
morning  of  that  day,  Sampson  with  two  battleships, 
two  monitors,  and  two  small  cruisers,  had  attacked 
San  Juan,  hoping  to  discover  Ce.       i  at  that  place. 
The  two  squadtons,  at  this  time,  were  only  about  400 
miles  apart. 

Admiral  Ccvera,  by  means  of  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer "  Terror,"  sent  into  Martinique  for  news  and 
was  enabled  to  hear  of  Sampson's  presence  at  San 
Juan  before  Sampson  heard  anything  of  Cervera. 
Not  finding  the  latter  at  San  Juan,  Sampson  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  base  at  Key  West  to  await  fur- 
ther developments.  Sampson's  natural  objective  was 
the  Spanish  squadron;  whereas,  Cervera's  objective 
was  to  secure  a  harbour  where  he  could  recoal  and  refit 
his  squadron,  and  discharge  his  military  stores.  In 
this  case,  Cervera  hearing  of  Sampson  being  at  San 
Juan  by  means  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  and 
feeling  himself  debarred  'rom  entry  into  that  port 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ci.  .1,  continued  his  voy- 
age to  tho  westward  to  Curacao,  where,  he  had  been 
informed  by  his  government,  two  colHcrs  were  to 
meet  him.  One  thing  which  Cervera  did  not  learn 
at  Martinique  was  the  knowledge  of  a  telegram  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  on  the  12th  of  April  from  Mad- 
rid to  return  with  his  squadron  to  Spain.  He  did 
not  hear  of  this  telegram  until  after  reaching  San- 
tiago. The  irony  of  this  crder,  coming  w^?n  com- 
pliance was  impossible  from  want  of  coal,  ana,  after 
all  of  Cervera's  representations  before  leaving  Sp;iin 
of  the  folly  of  the  expedition,  must  have  struck  l-nn 
very  forcibly.  While  Cervera  pursued  V's  counv  io 
Cui'agao,  Sampson  was  proceeding  slowl  *  the  wea'- 
ward  towards  Key  West,  his  speed  being  much  im- 
peded by  the  monitors.  His  views  of  the  situation 
and  reasons  for  leaving  San  Juan,  as  it  then  appeared 
to  him,  are  indicated  in  a  dispatch  to  his  government, 
as  follows : — 

"  It  was  soon  seen  that  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron was  not  in  the  port.  It  was  clear  to  my  own 
mind  that  the  sq.'.adron  would  not  have  any  ^/eat 
difficulty  in  forcing  the  surrender  of  the  place,  but 
the  fact  that  we  should  be  held  several  days  in  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  holding  it ;  that  part  of  our 
force  would  have  to  be  left  to  await  the  arrival  of 
troops  to  garrison  it;  that  the  movements  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  our  main  objective,  were  still  un- 
known; that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  still  north, 
and  not  in  a  position  to  render  any  aid ;  that  Hava  a, 
Cervera's  natural  objective,  was  then  open  to  entry 
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by  such  force  as  his,  while  we  were  a  thousand  miles 
distant,  made  our  immediate  movement  towards  Ha- 
vana imperative.  I  thus  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
project  against  San  Juan  and  stood  westward  for  Ha- 
vana." 
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Before  reaching  Key  West,  however,  Sampson  was 
intercepted  on  May  15  by  a  dispatch  boat,  by  which 
he  was  informed  not  only  of  Cervera's  arrival  at 
Martinique,  but  also  of  his  arrival  at  Curagao  on  the 
14th,  and  of  the  dispatch  to  Key  West  from  Hamp- 
ton Koads  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Schley,  on  May  13.  Thus  he  was  apprised  that 
the  concentration  which  had  been  so  impatiently 
awaited  had  already  begun,  and  that  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  Spanish  squadron  to  action  had  assumed 
concrete  shape.  Leaving  his  slow-moving  monitors 
to  pursue  their  way,  he  hastened  forward  in  his  flag- 
ship, the  "  New  York,"  to  the  base  at  Key  West, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th.  He  found  there  the 
Flying  Squadron,  consisting  of  the  "  Brooklyn,"  flag^ 
ship,  "  Massachusetts,"  and  "  Texas."  This  squad- 
ron was  hastily  coaled  and  dispatched  at  9  a.  m.  of 
the  19th  to  Cienfuegos,  and  was  followed  36  hours 
later  by  the  "  Iowa."  One  hour  before  the  Flying 
Squadron  left  Key  West,  the  Spanish  squadron  had 
completed  its  entry  into  Santiago. 

While  the  destination  of  Cervera's  squadron,  after 
it  had  left  Curagao,  was  of  course  unknown.  Admiral 
Sampson  himself  regarded  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  San 
Juan  as  the  most  probable  porta.  He  directed  the 
"  Yale  "  and  "  St.  Paul "  to  cruise  between  Morant 
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Point,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Nicholas  Mole.  The  "  Har- 
vard "  was  sent  to  the  Mona  Passage  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Porto  Eico. 

Information  reached  Washington  that  the  Spanish 
squadron  had  munitions  of  war  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  Havana,  and  this  led  to  the  contention,  in 
some  minds,  that  Cienfuegos  would  be  its  ultimate 
destination.     The  disposition  of  the  American  forces 

one  squadron  at  Havana,  under  Sampson,  and  one 

squadron  at  Cienfuegos,  under  Commodore  Schley— 
was,  until  further  developments,  thought  to  be  the 
best  cover  that  could  be  made  against  the  Spanish 
squadron;  leaving  them  San  Juan  and  Santiago  as 
the  only  two  ports  into  which  they  could  seek  an  en- 
try.   Upon  the  same  day,  May  18,  on  which  the  con- 
centration of  the  American  forces  at  Key  West  took 
place,  the  battleship  "  Oregon  "  reached  Barbadoea 
on  her  long  voyage  from  the  Pacific.    There  had  been 
naturally  much  anxiety  in  the  United  States  about 
this  vessel,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  an  attempt 
to  capture  her  by  the  Spanish  squadron.    Upon  his 
arrival  at  Barbadoes,  the  only  news  of  the  situation 
which  Captain  Clark,  her  commanding  officer,  re- 
ceived was  that  the  American  squadron,  under  Samp- 
son, had  been  defeated  at  San  Juan,  and  that  Cer- 
vera,  with  eighteen  ships,  was  awaiting  his  arrival  off 
Martinique.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron had  passed  to  the  westward  six  days  previous  to 
his  arrival.    It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this 
anxiety,  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  «  Oregon,"  was 
uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  Cervera  did  not  know  of 
the  presence  of  that  vessel  in  the  Atlantic,  and  be- 
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lieved  her  to  be  in  the  Pacific  where  he  had  last  heard 
of  her.     The  colliers,  promised  by  his  government  to 
Cervera  at  Curagao,  did  not  appear,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  only  400  tons  of  coal  for  two  of  his 
vessels.     For  this  purpose  two  vessels,  the  "  Maria 
Teresa  "  and  "  Vizcaya,"  entered  the  harbour  of  Cur- 
agao  on  the  18th,  leaving  the  "  Oquendo,"  "  Colon," 
and  the  destroyers  "  Furor  "  and  "  Pluton  "  outside; 
the  "  Terror "  had  been  left  at  Martinique  for  re- 
pairs.    Every  moment  was  now  precious  to  Cervera 
as  he  had  entered  "pon  the  scene  of  active  operations 
where  contact  with  the  enemy's  vessels  might  be  at 
any  moment  expected,  and  his  coal  supply  did  not  ad- 
mit of  extended  cruising  or  a  long  chase.     In  default 
of  a  sufficient  coal  supply,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  make  a  dash  for  some  Spanish  port  and  take 
the  chances  of  meeting  the  enemy.     On  the  15th,  he 
left  Curasao  at  economical  speed,  on  account  of  the 
"  Colon,"  for  Santiago  de  Cuba,  timing  the  move- 
ment so  as  to  arrive  oflF  that  port  at  daylight  on  May 
19.     This  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the 
Spanish  squadron  was  anchored  inside  of  the  harbour 
and  screened  from  view  by  the  hills  at  the  entrance 
by  8  a.  m.  of  the  19th.     As  no  American  vessel  was 
off  Santiago  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  Spanish 
squadron,  although  the  "  St.  Louis  "  had  been  there 
the  day  previous,  there  was  no  eye-witness  to  its  ar- 
rival, so  for  a  few  days  there  was  much  uncertainty 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
discredited  at  first  both  by  Sampson  and  Schley.    Se- 
cret telegraphic  communication  had  indeed  been  re- 
ceived at  Washington  on  the  19th  of  May  announcing 
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the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  Admiral  Sampson  and  by  him  to  Com- 
modore Schley.  The  golden  opportunity  of  bringing 
Cervera's  squadron  to  action  before  it  reached  a 
Spanish  port  was  thus  lost,  and  it  only  remained  now 
for  Sampson  to  see  that  Cervera  did  not  escape  from 
his  harbour  of  refuge,  gained  after  such  a  slow  and 
crippled  voyage  of  ten  days  through  the  West  Indies 
unmolested  by  the  enemy. 

With  plenty  of  coal,  Cervera  might  have  easily  en- 
ticed Schley  to  Santiago,  and,  avoiding  him  or  taking 
advantage  of  any  laxity  in  the  blockade,  have  reached 
Cienfuegos  in  safety.     This  possibility  in  the  game, 
however,  was  denied  to  Cervera  by  the  failure  of  his 
government  to  provide  him  with  coal.     Handicapped 
as  he  was.  Captain  Mahan  believes  he  could  have 
reached  Cienfuegos  twelve  hours  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Flying  Squadron,  but  as  the  "  Oquendo  "  had 
only  100  tons  of  coal  in  her  bunkers  upon  her  arrival 
at  Santiago,  the  wisdom  of  a  further  .run  of  320 
miles,  with  the  chances  of  battle  or  chase  thrown  in, 
would  have  been  hardly  advisable.     Upon  the  even- 
ing of  May  24,  the  Flying  Squadron,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  left  Cienfuegos  for  Santiago,  where  it  ar- 
rived on  May  26,  finding  off  that  port  three  scouts, 
namely,    the    "Minneapolis,"    "Yale"    and    "St. 
Paul,"  all  watching  the  entrance,  but  none  of  the  com- 
manding officers  could  state  positively  that  the  Span- 
ish squadron  was  inside.     Next  day  the  "  Harvard  " 
joined  the  fleet  with  dispatches  from  St.  Nicholas 
Mole.     At  this  point  Schley   seems  to  have  been 
seized  with  the  idea  that  it  was  impossible  to  coal  his 
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squadron  oflF  Santiago,  and  that  a  retreat  to  Key  West 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He  announced 
his  decision  in  this  matter  to  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  in  the  following  dispatch: — 

"  The  receipt  of  telegram  of  May  26  is  acknowl- 
edged delivered  by  *  Harvard '  oflf  Santiago  de  Cuba; 
'  Merrimac '  engines  disabled ;  is  heavy ;  am  obliged  to 
have  towed  to  Key  West.     Have  been  unable  abso- 
lutely   to    coal    'Texas/    * Marblehead,'    'Vixen,' 
'  Brooklyn '  from  collier,  all  owing  to  very  rough  sea. 
Bad  weather  since  leaving  Key  West.     The  '  Brook- 
lyn '  has  more  than  sufficient  coal  to  proceed  to  Key 
West ;  cannot  remain  off  Santiago  present  state  squad- 
ron coal  account.     Impossible  to  coal  leeward  Cape 
Cruz  in  the  summer  all  owing  to  southwesterly  winds. 
'  Harvard '  reports  coal  sufficient  for  Jamaica ;  leaves 
to-day  for  Kingston ;  reports  only  small  vessels  could 
coal  at  Gonaives  or  Mole.    *  Minneapolis '  only  coaled 
for  Key  West,  also  *  Yale,'  which  tows  '  Merrimac' 
Much  to  be  regretted  cannot  obey  orders  of  Depart- 
ment    Have  striven  earnestly ;  forced  to  proceed  for 
coal  to  Key  West  by  way  of  Yucatan  Passage.     Can- 
not ascertain  respecting  enemy  positive.     Obliged  to 
send  *  Eagle  '—admitted  no  delay— to  Port  Antonio, 
Jamaica ;  had  only  25  tons  coal.  Will  leave*  St.  Paul', 
off  Santiago  de  Cuba.     Will  require  10,000  tons  coal 
at  Key  West.     Very  difficult  to  tow  collier  to  get 
cable  to  hold.  «  Schley." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  at  Washin^  on, 
much  consternation  resulted,  as  it  left  an  open  door 
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for  Cervera's  escape.     At  his  ^-vn  roquest,  Admirfil 
Sampson  was  directed  to  pi   jeed  to  Santiago  ai.  I 
take  charge  of  the  blockade,  arriving  there  with  the 
«  New  York  "  and  "  Oregon  "  on  June  1.     Before 
his  arrival,  however,  Commodore  Schley  bad  recon- 
sidered his  determination  to  withdraw  to  Key  West, 
and,  after  proceeding  to  the  westward  for  about  28 
miles,  he  returned  on  the  28th  of  May  and  estab- 
lished the  blockade.     How  well  the  anxiety,  caused 
by  Commodore  Schley's  withdrawal,  was  justified 
may  be  seen  from  an  extract  of  an  account  of  the 
movements  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron,  pubUahed 
by  Captain  Palau,  his  chief  of  staff: 

«  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  Schley's  squadron 
appeared  off  Santiago  and  at  nigb*  withdrew  to  the 
southwest  to  take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica  (  ?)  from  the  storm  prevailing.    On  that 
day  the  *  Infanta  Maria  Teresa '  had  200  tons  of 
coal  in  her  bunkers,  the  *  Vizcaya'  and  '  Oquendo' 
500,   and  the  'Colon'   700.     The  ships   all  had 
steam    up    and    ready    to    go    out,    for    Admiral 
Cervera,  realizing  that  the  blockade  would  begin  the 
following  day,  had  called  a  council  of  war  of  his  cap- 
tains to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.     The 
situation  was  as  we  have  described  it,  being  obliged 
to  suppose  that  the  hostile   squadron  wa?   closely 
guarding  the  channel  at  Cape  Cruz,  that  Sampson 
was  coming  down  off  the  oli  channel  with  the  *  New 
Yor^  '  and  *  Oregon,'  agreeable  to  information  to  the 
government  itself,  ard  that  Havana  was  sufficiently 
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blockaded  against  an  attempt  by  our  few  dismantled 
ships.     There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
go  to  San  Juan  and  in  24  or  36  hours,  which  was  the 
least  time  in  which  we  could  suppose  the  enemy  would 
arrive,  and  in  this  space  of  time  stow  away  as  much 
as  1000  tons  of  coal  in  each  of  our  cruisers.     This 
fact  being  evident,  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  coal  at  that  place  in  the  short  space  of  time 
which  the  circumstances  demanded.     The  problem 
was  further  complicated  by  there  being  a  heavy  swell 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  *  Colon,'  whose 
draft  aft  was  so  excessive,  would  be  sure  to  touch  bot- 
tom in  going  out.     Opinions  were  divided.     Some 
that  we  should  go  out  in  any  event,  directing  our 
course  towards  San  Juan  and  if  we  should  perish 
there  it  would  be  by  the  will  of  government,  and  if 
we  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea  with  all  or  part  of  the 
squadron  it  would  be  safe.     Others  thought  that  as 
it  would  be  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that  the 
'  Colon '  would  be  lost  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
for  which  reason  she  must  be  the  last  to  make  the  sor- 
tie, the  squadron  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.    The 
public  and  official  opinion  which  we  thought  so  exag- 
gerated, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  so  in  Spain, 
would  not  have  considered  the  loss  of  the  '  Colon '  jus- 
tifiable, and  as  we  could  not  have  gone  out  from  San 
Juan  either,  it  was  thought  better  to  remain  in  San- 
tiago and  await  events.    Two  of  those  who  had  voted 
for  the  sortie  declared  on  their  honour  and  conscience 
that  they  were  convinced  the  government  at  Madrid 
had  determined  that  the  squadron  should  be  destroyed 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  discover  some  means 
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of  attaining  peace  at  an  early  date,  and  that  they  had 
therefore  voted  for  the  sortie  not  because  ic  was  logi- 
cal but  because  we  would  receive  a  definite  and  mili- 
tary order  to  do  so  under  still  worse  conditions.    Con- 
fronted by  these  terrible  dilemmas,  the  Admiral  or- 
dered the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  be  sounded  and 
having  ascertained  that  there  would  be  but  eight  feet 
of  water  under  the  keel  of  the  *  Colon '  in  pa3singover 
the  rocks  of  the  bar,  and,  as  the  swell  presupposed 
serious  injury  if  not  her  total  loss  in  going  out;  not- 
withstanding, I  had  been  one  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  sortie,  believing  that  our  destruction  was  what 
the  government  desired,  I  think  that  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  was  very  wise  in  deciding  to  have  the  fires  ex- 
tinguished under  eight  boilers  of  each  ship  and  re- 
main at  Santiago  in  expectation  of  whatever  op- 
portunity fortune  might  offer  us,  and  such  oppor- 
tunity never  presented  itself,  as  it  never  does  when 
the  disproportion  of  force  is  so  great  ana  when  all 
the  fundamental  principles  of  naval  strategy  have 
been  disregarded." 

On  the  day  that  this  council  was  taking  place  in 
the  cabin  of  the  "  Maria  Teresa,"  Admiral  Sampson 
with  his  squadron  was  off  Matanzas,  about  800  miles 
from  Santiago.  It  will  thus  be  seen  but  for  the  un- 
certainty of  the  "  Colon  "  passing  the  bar,  that  du> 
ing  the  absence  of  Commodore  Schley,  on  the  nights 
of  the  26th  and  27th,  Cervera  might  have  made  his 
escape  from  Santiago;  but  in  any  case,  the  itinerary 
of  his  squadron  was  now  limited  to  the  two  ports  of 
Santiago  and  San  Juan,  in  one  of  which  it  would 
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eventually  have  been  destroyed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  h-rbour  of  San  Juan  would 
have  contained  all  four  of  the  vessels,  and  further- 
more it  does  not  afford  that  protection  from  bom- 
bardment which  was  obtained  at  Santiago.  All 
things  considered,  Santiago  was  perhaps,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Cienfuegos,  Uie  safest  port  for 
the  Spanish  squadron. 

The  collier  "  Restormel,"  from  Curagao,  was  cap- 
tured on  May  25  by  the  "  St.  Paul,"  while  attempt- 
ing to  enter  Santiago  harbour  with  2400  tons  of  coal 
for  Cervera's  squadron.  This  vessel  had  gone  first  to 
Porto  Rico  and  from  there  to  Curagao,  where  she  ar- 
rived two  days  after  Cervera  had  departed.  She  re- 
ported that  when  she  left  Porto  Kico  there  were  two 
other  colliers  there  with  coal  for  the  squadron. 

On  May  31,  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  Samp- 
son off  Santiago,  Commodore  Schley  with  the  "  Mas- 
sachusetts," "  Iowa,"  and  "  New  Orleans  "  made  a 
reconnaissance  towards  the  entrance  of  Santiago  Har- 
bour. The  speed  was  set  at  ten  knots  and  the  three 
vessels  in  passing  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  opened 
fire  on  the  forts  and  the  "  Colon,"  which  was  in  plain 
sight,  and  the  distance,  according  to  Commodore 
Schley's  official  report,  was  about  7000  yards.  Com- 
modore Schley,  in  his  report  says : — 

"  The  reconnaissance  developed  the  fact  th'at  the 
Spanish  vessels  are  in  the  harbour  and  that  the  forti- 
fications are  well  provided  with  long-range  guna  of 
large  caliber." 
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The  problem  of  containing  the  Spanish  squaJron 
in  the  harbour  of  Santiago  which  now  presented  itself 
to  Admiral  Sampson,  might  either  be  accomplished 
by  a  rigid  blockade  or  by  an  obstruction  in  the  chan- 
nel which  would  prevent  all  exit.     The  latter  course 
was  apparently  the  easiest  of  accomplishment  and 
promised   better   and   quicker   results.     With   Cer- 
vera's  squadron  effectively  bottled  up  in  the  harbour, 
the  battleships  wor.ld  be  immediately  relieved  from 
attendance  and  would  be  available  for  work  else- 
where, including  a  possible  demonstration  against  the 
Tpanish  coast,  thereby  frustrating  any  attempt  to 
succor  Manila;  the  bloekadf  of  the  whole  coast  of 
Cuba  would  have  been  accomplished,  as  far  as  the 
means  would  allow,  and  the  free  movements  of  the 
army  expeditions  along  the  coast  secured. 

In  order  to  obstruct  the  channel,  Naval  Construc- 
tor Hobson  entered  the  harbour  of  Santiago  with  the 
collier  "  Merrimac  "  on  the  morning  of  June  3,    He 
had  been  given  permission  by  Admiral  Sampson  to 
prepare  that  vessel  for  this  work,  and  had  suspended 
two  electrical  torpedoes  on  the  outside  of  the  ship, 
each  containing  78  pounds  of  gunpowder.    He  was 
accompanied  by  a  crew  of  only  seven  men,  although 
the  Admiral  was  overwhelmed  with  volunteers  for 
the  work.     It  was  the  intention  of  Constructor  Hob- 
son  to  have  sunk  the  "  Merrimac  "  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  channel,  off  Diamante  Bank,  but  hardly 
had  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  when  all  the 
rapid  fire  batteries  of  the  submarine  defencea,  those 
of  the  destroyers  that  were  on  guard,  and  the  bat- 
tery on  Punta  Gorda  opened  fire  upon  him.     It 
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seemed  a  miracle  that  no  one  was  killed  or  even 
wounded  under  this  downpour  of  fire.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  rudder  and  anchors  having  been  shot 
away  and  the  drift  of  the  tide,  the  "  Merrimac  "  sank 
on  one  side  of  the  channel  without  obstructing  it. 
She  was  struck  by  two  Whitehead  torpedoes  and  one 
submarine  mine. 
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(Paiau).  The  courage  of  Constructor  Hobson, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  superb  and  he  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  exaltod  heroism  which  the  United  States 
Navy  had  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Curbing. 
He  escaped  from  the  ship  with  all  his  men,  before 
she  sank,  upon  a  raft  and  was  captured  by  the  Span- 
iards. He  and  his  men  were  kindly  treated  and  af- 
terwards exchanged,  and  the  next  day  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Admiral  Sampson  and  in- 
formed him  that  Hobson  and  his  party  were  unin- 
jured. It  was  indeed  little  less  than  a  miracle  that 
under  such  a  hail-storm  of  fire,  as  was  poured  upon 
the  "  Merrimac  "  from  all  sides,  that  no  one  was  hurt. 
The  unfortunate  failure,  however,  of  this  attempt 
forced  Sampson  to  undertake  a  long  and  wearisome 
blockade,  which  continued  until  July  3.  Samp- 
son's plan  of  blockade  was  to  station  the  larger  ves- 
sels in  a  semi-circle,  with  a  radius  of  six  miles  from 
the  harbor  entrance.  The  order  for  this  blockade 
was  issued  on  June  2,  as  follows : — 

'*  The  fleet  oflF  Santiago  de  Cuba  will  be  organized 
during  the  operations  against  that  port  and  the  Span- 
ish squadron  as  follows: — 
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"  First  squadron  under  personal  command  of  tho 
Commander-in-Chief:  'New  York,'  'Iowa,'  'Ore- 
gon,' 'New  Orleans/  'Mayflower,'  'Porter.'  Sec- 
ond squadron.  Commodore  Schley:  *  Brooklyn/ 
'  Massachusetts,'  '  Texas,'  '  Marbiehead,'  *  Vixen.' 

"  Vessels  joining  subsequently  will  be  assigned  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  vessels  will  blockade 
Santiago  de  Cuba  closely,  keeping  about  six  miles 
from  the  Moro  in  the  daytime  and  cloaing  in  at  night, 
the  lighter  vessels  well  in  shore.  The  first  squad- 
ron will  blockade  on  the  east  side  of  the  port,  and  the 
second  squadron  on  the  west  side,     if  the  enemy 

TEIES  TO  ESCAPE  THE  SHIPS  MUST  CLOSE  AWD  BN- 
OAGT-  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE,  AND  ENDEAVOE  TO  SINK 
HIS  VESSELS  OB  FGi-^E  THEM  TO  BUN  ASHOEE  IN  THE 

CHANNEL.  It  is  no*  Considered  that  the  shore  bat- 
teries are  of  sufficient  power  to  do  any  material  in- 
jury to  battleships. 

"In  smooth  weather  the  vessels  will  coal  on  stations. 
If  withdrawn  to  coal  elsewhere,  or  for  other  duty, 
the  blockading  vessels  on  either  side  will  cover  the 
angle  thus  left  vacant." 

On  June  7  the  blockade  of  the  larger  ship'  was 
reinforced  by  picket  launches  close  in  shore  p  '  g 

the  beach  and  by  three  gun-boats,  the  "  -ii," 
«  Suwanee,"  and  "  Dolphin,"  moving  at  night  at  a 
radius  of  two  miles  from  the  entrance.  On  June 
8  the  "Iowa,"  "Oregon,"  and  "Massachusetts" 
were  ordered  to  take  turns  of  two  hours  each,  during 
the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  in  illuminating  the  en- 
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trance  with  searchlightB,  and  the  illuminating  ship 
was  supported  by  a  second  battleship  so  that  fire  could 
be  opened  on  the  entrance  without  disturbing  the 
searchlights.  On  Juue  15,  the  distance  of  the  block- 
ading circle  was  lessened  to  a  four  mile  radius  from 
the  harbour  mouth,  which  distance  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  steady  glare  of  the 
searchlig.  ts,  which  never  moved  from  the  entrance 
night  after  night,  tried  the  souls  of  the  Spanish  sail- 
ors and  soldiers,  who  were  so  blinded  that  neither 
from  the  castle  top  nor  from  the  harbour  below  could 
they  see  the  huge  shadows  of  the  ships.  More  than 
that,  the  searchlighta  destroyed  effectively,  in  the 
minds  of  Admiral  Cervera  and  his  commanding  offi- 
cers, all  idea  of  attempting  tc  escape  at  night,  as  they 
believed  tliat  with  the  blinding  effect  of  the  search- 
lights in  their  eyes,  they  Mould  be  unable  to  steer 
their  ships  out  of  the  narrow  channel. 

On  June  8,  a  secondary  base  was  established  by 
Captain  McCalla  with  tie  "Marblehead"  and 
"Yankee"  under  his  command  at  Guantanamo,  a 
gpod  harbour  about  40  miles  to  the  eastward  of  San- 
tiago, and  on  June  10  a  battalion  of  marines  was 
landed  and  occupied  a  fortified  position.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  op^-::tion8,  this  place  served  as 
a  secondary  base  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  where 
colliers,  supply,  hospital  ships,  and  transports  could 
anchor  in  safety,  and  where  the  battleships  of  the 
blockading  fleet  could  go  for  conl  in  smooth  waters. 

Several  engagements  took  place  between  the  block- 
ading fleet  and  the  batteries  on  the  hills  east  and  west 
oi  the  harbour  entrance,  during  one  of  which,  on  June 
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22,  the  "  Texa»  "  waa  atruck  by  a  ahell  from  the  80- 
capa  Battery  and  had  one  man  killed  and  eight 
wounded.    While  the  batteriea  on  either  aide  of  the 
harbour  entrance  were  originally  insignificant,  mount- 
ing only  a  few  brasa  cannon  of  obsolete  pattern,  they 
were  being  daily  augmented  and  improved  by  men 
and  guns  from  the  squadron,  and  the  bombardments 
engaged  in  were  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this 
work  going  on.    The  batteriea  were  for  the  time  l-> 
ing  silenced,  but,  the  guns  not  being  dismantled,  they 
soon  recovered  their  life  and  generally  fired  a  shot  in 
defiance  as  the  fleet  withdrew.     Unknown   tc    Ad- 
miral Sampson,  much  damage  was  done  to  the  Span- 
ish squadron  pssembled  on  the  inside,  close  under  the 
hills  upon  which  the  batteries  were  situated.     After 
one  of  these  actions,  on  June  6,  Admiral  Cervera 
telegraphed  to  Madrid  as  follows : — 

"Hostile  squadron,   10   ships   strong,   has   bom- 
barded this  harbour  for  three  hours,  being  answered 
by  batteries  at  mouth  of  harbour,  among  -vhich  are 
guns  of  'Reina  Mercedes.'     Our  casualties:  killed, 
executive  officer  *  Reina-Mercedes  *  and  five  others 
(sailors);  wounded,  Ensign  Molins  and  11  others 
(sailors)   and  five  bruised.     Army  has  one  dead; 
wounded,  a  colonel  (of  artillery),  4  officers  and  17 
privates.     I  do  not  know  loss  of  enemy.     'Reina 
Mercedes '  has  suffered  much.     '  Vizcaya '  received 
two  shells,  'Furor'  one  shell  in  the  bunker  with- 
out serious  injury.    Works  of  defense  have  suflFered 
slight  injuries  of  no  military  importance.     Subse- 
quently hostile  fleet  bombarded  other  points  on  coast." 
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During  the  blockade,  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  night,  the  dynamite  cruiser  "  Vesuvius  "  threw 
djnamite  bombs,  containing  about  500  pounds  of 
gun-cotton,  into  the  harbour  but  as  far  as  known  they 
did  no  serious  damage. 

In  order  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  situation 
of  the  Spanish  ships  inside  the  harbour,  which  were 
invisible  from  his  fleet.  Admiral  Sampson  dispatched 
a  young  officer.  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue,  on  June  11, 
to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  from  the  hills  to  the  west- 
ward. Placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents.  Lieutenant  Blue  proceeded  to  a  point  in- 
side the  Spanish  lines  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the 
harbour  from  the  westward  and  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  From  this  point  he  had  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  entire  bay  and  of  the  vessels  in- 
side. He  afterwards  made  a  second  trip,  and  Ad- 
miral Sampson,  in  speaking  of  this  work  said,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  N'avy : — 

"  I  desire  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the 
excellent  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue,  U.  S. 
N.,  attached  to  the  U.  S.  S.  *  Suwanee,'  who  has  on 
two  occasions,  at  my  request,  undertaken  to  locate  the 
positions  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  To  accomplish  this,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  travel  on  one  occasion  over  73  miles,  and 
on  another  a  distance  of  60  miles,  mostly  through 
territory  occ^-iied  by  the  intrenchments  of  the  Span- 
ish army. 

"  I  think  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
these  tasks  is  deserving  of  promotion,  and  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  he  be  advanced  two  numbers." 
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On  June  22,  an  army  expedition  of  25,000  men, 
nnder  Major  General  Shafter,  landed  at  Daiquiri, 
about  13  miles  east  of  Santiago,  under  cover  of  the 
fire  of  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  assisted  by  the  in- 
surgent troops  on  shore.     The  Spanish  troops  re- 
treated to  their  intrenchments  outside  of  Santiago, 
where  on  June  23  the  city  was  invested  by  the  in- 
vading army.     On  July  1,  after  a  sanguinary  as- 
sault on  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  the  outposts  of  the 
city  were  captured  and  General  Shafter  was  in  a  po- 
sition to  demand  its  surrender,  which  he  did  on  July 
3.     Meanwhile,  as  the  investment  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea  was  becoming  closer  and  closer,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  Spanish  squadron  became 
more  and  more  important.     Many  telegrams  on  this 
subject  were  exchanged  between  Admiral  Cervera, 
Captain-General  Blanco  at  Havana,  and  the  govern- 
ment at  Madrid.     When  Admiral  Cervera  first  ar- 
rived at  Santiago,  he  was  independent  of  the  Captain- 
General  at  Havana  and  acting  under  orders  from 
the  home  government.     The  movements  of  his  squad- 
ron were  entirely  under  his  own  control  and  subject 
only  to  orders  from  Madrid. 

He  held  at  different  times  during  his  stay  at  San- 
tiago, several  consultations  with  his  officers  in  regard 
to  leaving  that  port.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  officers  seems  to  have  been  in  favor  of  sink- 
ing the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Santiago  when  the  city 
was  obliged  to  surrender  in  preference  to  going  out 
to  what  they  considered  almost  certain  destruction. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  opinion  of  either  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine  at  Madrid  or  of  Captain-General 
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Blanco  at  Havana,  who  appeared  to  have  held  that  tHe 
honour  and  dignity  of  Spain  demanded  a  naval  en- 
gagement at  whatever  cost. 

On  June  24  Admiral  Cervera  was  placed  under 
orders  of  the  Captain-General  by  virtue  of  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Minister  of  Marine  a'  Madrid.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  Admiral  Cervera  placed  him- 
self under  the  orders  of  Captain-General  Blanco  by 
the  following  dispatch : — 

"  Minister  of  Marine  commands  me  to  place  my- 
self under  orders  of  your  excellency  in  conformity 
with  regulations  of  royal  order  of  November  13, 
1872,  which  I  do  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  be- 
lieve it  my  duty  to  set  forth  conditions  of  squadron. 
Out  of  3,000  rounds  for  5.5-inch  Hontoria  guns,  only 
620  reliable,  rest  have  been  pronounced  useless,  and 
were  not  replaced  by  others  for  lack  of  stores  when 
we  left.  Two  5.5-inch  Hontoria  guns  of  *  Vizcaya ' 
and  one  of  *  Oquendo '  defective,  and  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  changed  for  others.  Majority  of  fuses 
not  serviceable.  We  lack  Bustamante  torpedoes. 
'  Colon '  is  without  heavy  armament.  '  Vizcaya  '  h 
badly  fouled  and  has  lost  her  speed.  *  Teresa '  does 
not  have  landing  guns,  and  those  of  '  Vizcaya '  and 
*  Oquendo '  are  unserviceable.  We  have  little  coal ; 
provisions  enough  for  month  of  July.  Blockading 
fleet  is  four  times  superior ;  hence  our  sortie  would  be 
positively  certain  destruction. 

"  I  have  a  number  of  men  ashore  reinforcing  gar- 
rison, of  which  I  consider  myself  a  part.  Believe  it 
my  duty  to  tell  your  excellency  that  on  the  23rd  I 
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addressed  to  Government  tbe  following  telegram: 
*  The  enemy  iook  possession  of  Daiquiri  yesterday. 
Will  surely  occupy  Sibouney  to-day,  in  spite  of  bril- 
liant defense.    The  course  of  events  is  very  painful, 
though  not  unexpected.    Have  disembarked  crews  of 
squadron  to  aid  army.     Yesterday  five  battalions 
went  out  from  Manzanillo.     If  they  arrived  in  time 
agony  will  be  prolonged,  but  I  doubt  much  whether 
they  will  save  city.     As  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  squadron  to  escape  under  these  circumstances  in- 
tend to  resist  as  long  as  possible  and  destroy  ships  as 
last  extreme.'    The  foregoing  telegram  exp-esses  my 
opinion  as  well  as  that  of  the  captains  of  the  ships. 
I  await  instructions  from  your  excellency." 

Blanco  replies  to  this  by  telling  Admiral  Cervera: 

« It  is  not  a  question  of  fighting,  but  of  escaping 
from  that  prison  in  which  the  squadron  is  unfortun- 
ately shut  in,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  impossible,  by 
taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances  in  dark 
night  and  bad  weather,  to  elude  enemy's  vigilance 
and  escape  in  whichever  direction  you  deem  best. 
Even  in  case  you  are  discovered,  fire  is  very  uncer- 
tain at  night,  and  although  it  may  cause  injuries  it 
would  mean  nothing  compared  with  safety  of  ships. 

"  You  say  that  loss  of  Santiago  is  certain,  in  which 
case  you  would  destroy  ships,  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  attempting  sortie,  since  it  is  pref- 
eraV.  for  the  honour  of  arms  to  succumb  in  battle, 
whd-e  there  may  be  many  chances  of  safety.  More- 
over, the  destruction  of  the  ships  is  not  certain,  for 
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the  same  thing  might  happen  that  occurred  at  Havana 
last  century  when  the  English  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation the  surrender  of  the  squadron  which  was  in- 
closed in  the  harhour. 

"  If  your  cruisers  are  in  some  manner  captured  in 
Santiago  Harbour,  the  eflFect  on  the  whole  world  will 
be  disastrous  and  the  war  may  be  considered  termi- 
nate<1  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  The  eyes  of  every  na- 
tioi .  are  at  present  fixed  on  your  squadron,  on  which 
the  honour  of  our  country  depends,  as  I  am  sure 
your  excellency  realizes.  The  (lovemment  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  to  my  mind  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  solution  of  the  dilemma,  especially  as  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  success." 
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After  some  further  correspondence  in  regard  to  his 
withdrawing  his  sailors  from  the  garrison  on  shore. 
Admiral  Cervera  was  directed  by  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral on  June  30  that  "  in  case  the  situation  should 
become  aggravated,  so  that  the  fall  of  Santiago  is  be- 
lieved near,  the  squadron  will  go  out  immediately  as 
best  it  can." 

On  July  1,  Admiral  Cervera  called  a  council  of 
officers  to  whom  he  communicated  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received,  and  it  was  iueir  opinion 
that— 


"  They  thought  a  case  had  arisen  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain-General ordered  a  sortie,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  it  without  a  re-embarkation  of  the  men  now 
on  shore  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  being  at  present 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  forces  of  the  squad- 
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ron,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  army 
corps,  in  an  official  communication,  had  stated  that  he 
'•ould  not  do  without  their  aid,  being  absolutely  with- 
out reserves  and  forces  with  which  to  relieve  the  men 
on  the  extensive  lines  to  be  defended.  As  a  result  of 
the  foregoing,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  in 
order  to  ctHjperate  in  the  most  effective  manner  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success  in  the  defense  of  the 
city,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obstruct  the  harbour  en- 
trance." 

It  is  curious  to  note  in  these  proceedings,  how  both 
the  American  and  Spanish  admirals,  for  totally  dif- 
ferent reasons,  ardently  desired  that  the  narrow  water 
channel  connecting  the  two  fleets  should  be  e  vely 
blocked,  and  also  that  the  attempts  made  on  ( .  side 
to  accomplish  this  object  were  both  failures.  Ap- 
parently, however.  General  Blanco  considered  that 
the  city  was  doomed  and  he  did  not  wish  the  squadron 
under  Admiral  Cervera  to  be  included  in  the  sur- 
render. On  July  2,  he  sent  Admiral  Cervera  the 
following  telegram,  marked  urgent: — 

"  In  view  of  tb«>  exhausted  and  serious  condition  of 
Santiago,  as  stf  y  General  Toral,  your  excellency 
will  re-embark  ing  troops  '  squadron  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  go  out  immediately." 

In  obedience  to  this  order.  Admiral  Cervera  re-em- 
barked his  men  on  the  2nd  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
harbour  on  the  morning  of  July  3.  The  instru<^ 
tions  for  the  sortie  were  as  follows : — 
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"  '  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  '  was  to  go  out  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  *  Vizcaya,'  '  Colon,'  *  Oquendo,'  and  de- 
stroyers *  Pluton '  and  '  Furor.'  The  *  Teresa '  was 
to  engage  the  nearest  hostile  ship  and  the  vessels  fol- 
lowing were  to  take  a  westerly  crurse  at  full  speed, 
with  the  *  Vizcaya '  at  their  head.  The  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  were  to  keep  out  of  the  fire  as  much  as 
possible,  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  acting 
if  it  presented  itself,  and  try  to  escape  at  their  high- 
est speed  if  the  battle  went  against  them." 

On  that  Sunday  morning,  July  3,  1898,  the  block- 
ading fieet  was  floating  idly  in  their  stations  all  un- 
conscious of  the  gathering  storm  which  was  about  to 
burst  upon  them.     In  the  circle  around  the  entrance 
lay  the  battleships  '*  Indiana,"  "  Oregon,"  "  Iowa," 
"  Texas,"  and  "  Brooklyn  "—the  "  Indiana  "  being 
on   the   east   and   the   "Brooklyn"   on   the   west. 
Two    of    the    blockading    fleet    were    absent;    the 
flagship  *'New  York,"  a  cruiser,  having  left  her 
station  that  morning  for  the  Army  landing  at.  Si- 
bouney  where  Admiral  Sampson  had  an  appointment 
for  a  conference  with  General  Shafter,  and  when  the 
Spanish  squadron  appeared  at  9:38  a.  m.,  she  was 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  harbour  entrance,  and 
while  she  turned  quickly  and  with  ever-increasing 
speed  to  regain  her  station,  such  was  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  American  fire,  that  the  Spanish  vessels,  ex- 
cept the  "  Colon,"  were  destroyed  before  she  regained 
the  scene  of  action.    The  '*  Massachusetts  "  had  been 
ordered  to  Guantanamo  for  coal  and  had  left  her 
station,    which    was    between    the    "Texas"    and 
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« Iowa,"  at  8:30  a.  m.,  six  hours  previous  to  the  sor- 
tie.    As  a  consequence  of  these  absentees,  the  "  In- 
diana "  had  moved  in  nearer  the  shore,  covering  the 
position  occupied  by  the  «  New  York  "  and  between 
the  "  Indiana  "  and  shore  there  was  the  converted 
yacht  "  Gloucester."  On  the  west,  the  "  Texas  »  had 
closed  in  towards  the  "  Iowa,"  covering  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  "  Massachusetts,"  and  the  "  Brooklyn 
having  drawn  in  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
semi-civcle  towards  the  place  of  the  "  Texas."    This 
movement  of  the  "  Brooklyn,"  closing  in  towards  the 
"Texas,"  and  leaving  the  western  exit  more  open 
than  usual  had  unconsciously  disconcerted  the  plan  of 
action  as  contemplated  by  Admiral  Cervera.     The 
"  Brooklyn's  "  station  being  ordinarily  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  semi-circle,  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance, 
Admiral  Cervera  had  contemplated  that  he  would 
find  her  directly  in  his  path  when  starting  to  the 
westward  and  had  int jnded  to  engage  her  while  the 
rest  of  his  squadron  were  to  escape,  but  finding  when 
he  emerged   from  the  harbour   entrance   that  the 
"  Brooklyn  "  was  further  to  the  southward,  and  that 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  "Teresa"  towards  her 
would  have  obliged  her  to  cross  the  bows  of  all  the  in- 
tervening ships  between  the  "Brooklyn"  and  the 
"  Indiana  "  with  the  danger  of  being  rammed  or  sus- 
taining the  combined  fire  of  all  the  heavy  guns  of  the 
fleet,  he  continued  the  course  of  his  vessel  to  the  west- 
ward, without  attempting  to  cross  the  bows  of  the 
other    blockading    fleet.     As    the    Spanish    vessels 
emerged  from  the  harbour  they  directed  their  first 
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broadsides  towards  the  "  Indiana,"  she  being  the 
nearest  vessel  on  their  port  hand. 

As  the  Spanish  fleet  steamed  to  the  harbour  mouth 
the  tell-tale  smoke  warned  the  lookout  on  the  ''  Iowa." 
The  alarm  was  given  and  instantly  the  signal  was 
run  up,  "  the  enemy  is  escaping."  On  the  flagship  the 
same  signal  was  displayed,  and  simultaneously  the 
Commodore  ordered  the  fleet  to  "clear  ship  for 
action."  The  "  Iowa  "  was  the  first  vessel  to  speak, 
the  voice  of  one  of  her  six-pounders  opened  what  was 
to  be  the  last  naval  battle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  crews  of  the  blockading  ships  were  in  a  state 
of  wildest  excitement.  The  hour  for  which  they  had 
been  waiting  for  many  weary  weeks  had  arrived,  and 
they  rushed  to  their  posts  with  astonishing  alacrity 
and  in  five  minutes  every  vessel  was  ready  for  battle. 
Out  of  the  harbour  mouth  sped  the  graceful 
flagship  of  the  Spanish  fleet  the  ''  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa."  Admiral  Cervera  was  in  the  forward 
conning  tower  standing  beside  his  pilot,  Miguel 
Lopez.  After  the  "  Maria  Teresa  "  in  swift  succes- 
sion came  the  "  Vizcaya,"  the  "  Cristobal  Colon  " 
and  the  "Oquendo,"  and,  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  the  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  the  '*  Pluton  " 
and  "Furor."  All  the  vessels  were  gay  with  bunting, 
adorned  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  god  of  war. 

Admiral  Villaamil  in  command  of  the  destroyers 
checked  his  vessels  in  order  to  ^jet  on  a  full  head  of 
steam,  and  there  was  therefore  considerable  distance 
between  these  two  boats  and  the  main  fleet. 

When  the  "Infanta  Maria  Teresa"  cleared  the 
harbour  mouth  Cervera  ran  up  the  signal  to  his 
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commanders,  "  I  wish  you  a  speedy  victory.       As 
Boon  as  he  had  well  cleared  the  narrow  entrance  he 
turned  his  ships  proudly  westward,  and  as  he  did  so 
poured  forth  a  broadside  at  the  enemy.    The  battle 
was  now  on  and  for  over  three  hours  the  shores  of 
Cuba  were  to  re-echo  with  the  sounds  of  great  guns. 
As  ship  after  .1  p  cleared  the  entrance  they  too 
joined  in  the  fight  and  over  them  thundered  the 
cannon  from  Socapa  and  Morro.    But  their  shooting 
was  inaccurate  and  in  their  first  volleys  did  no 
injury.    In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
prow  of  the  flagship  had  appeared,  the  whole  Spanish 
fleet  was  clear  of  Morro.  . 

The  vessels  of  the  American  squadron  being  m(> 
tionless,    the    gathered    headway    and    accumulated 
steam  gave  the  Spanish  vessels  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage  in  rushing  past  them,  but  they  were,  of  course, 
subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  at  distances  varying  from 
two  to  three  miles,  and,  although  this  rush  past  to  the 
westward  was  made  with  all  the  steam  the  Spanish 
vessels  could  carry,  the  fire  of  the  American  ships, 
even  before  they  began  to  gather  headway  in  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  Spaniards,  was  so  accurate  and  so 
destructive  that  many  of  the  latter  received  their 
death-wounds  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  and  while 
the  speed  of  the  Spanish  ships  became  every  moment 
slower  and  slower,  that  of  the  American  vessels  be- 
came, during  the  same  time,  faster  and  faster.     On 
the  "Teresa,"  Admiral  Cervera  relates  that  one  of 
the  first  projectiles  burst  an  auxiliary  steam  pipe 
and  gradually  the  steam  escaped,  which  made  them 
lose  the  speed  upon  which  they  had  counted.     About 
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the  same  time  auothcr  shell  burst  one  of  the  fire 
mains.  In  this  critical  condition  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  cabin  and  after-deck,  which  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity to  the  centre  of  the  ship,  and  he  says, — 
"  As  we  had  no  water,  it  made  great  headway,  and 
we  were  powerless  to  fight  it.  I  realized  that  the 
ship  was  doomed  and  cast  about  for  a  place  where  I 
could  run  her  aground,  without  losing  many  lives, 
and  continue  the  battle  as  long  as  possible."  In- 
structions were  given  to  flood  the  magazines,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  do  so  or  to  venture  into  the 
passage,  owing  to  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  and 
steam  escaping.  Admiral  Cervera  says :  "  I  there- 
fore steered  for  a  small  beach,  west  of  Punta  Cabrara, 
where  we  ran  aground  just  as  the  engines  stopped. 
In  this  painful  situation,  when  explosions  commenced 
to  be  heard  in  the  magazines,  I  gave  orders  to  lower 
the  flag  and  flood  the  magazines."  Captain  Concas 
was  wounded  early  in  the  action  and  Admiral  Cer- 
vera himself  took  command  of  the  vessel. 

The  "  Maria  Teresa  "  was  hit  in  all  some  twenty- 
nine  times,  principally  by  six-pounders,  but  it  was 
the  larger  shells  that  did  the  destructive  work 
and  set  her  on  fire.  While  she  was  receiving  this 
punishment  Admiral  Cervera  stood  on  the  bridge 
earnestly  watching  the  fight.  He  knew  now  that  it 
could  have  but  one  ending — the  destruction  of  his 
fleet.  He  was  slightly  wounded,  but  he  heeded  not 
his  wound ;  he  was  no  doubt  hoping  that  one  of  tho 
bursting  shells  would  end  his  life,  and  that  he  might 
perish  with  his  vessel.  The  "  Maria  Teresa  "  was 
now  blazing  in  several  places,  and  great  clouds  of 
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smoke  were  rising  from  her  hull.  Lh-  firemen  were 
driven  from  the  stoke-hole  and  the  engineers  from 
their  engines,  and  the  gallant  ship  drifted  ashore  a 
helpless  wreck.  Her  crew  threw  themselves  into  the 
water  endeavouring  to  escape  to  the  shore  by  swim- 
ming. Even  Admiral  Cervera  and  his  son  had  to 
follow  their  example. 

The  "  Gloucester  "  did  most  effective  work  in  the 
rescue,  saving,  among  others,  Admiral  Cervera  and 
his  son.  When  ♦he  Admiral  was  taken  on  board 
the  "  Gloucester  "  Commander  Wainwright  met  the 
chivalric  old  man  with  the  words,  "  I  congratulate 
you,  sir,  on  having  made  as  gallant  a  fight  as  ever 
was  witnessed  on  the  sea." 

The  "  Vizcaya,"  the  second  vessel  which  came  out, 
suffered  equally  from  the  fire  of  the  American  guns. 
Her  captain  relates,  in  his  official  report,—'*  In  the 
high  battery  ^here  were  so  many  casualties  that  al- 
though there  was  but  one  gun  left  that  could  fire, 
there  were  not  men  enough  to  serve  it.    In  the  lower 
battery  there  were  no  men  left  either  to  serve  the  guns 
or  to  conduct  the  firing.     It  therefore  became  neces- 
sary to  decrease  the  crew  assigned  to  extinguishing 
the  fires,  that  were  constantly  breaking  out  every- 
where, and,  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  in  ccnjunction 
with  the  circumst    .ces  that  the  fire  mains  had  become 
useless  t  irough   hostile   fire,   the  conflagration   in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  control  it.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number 
of  victims  in  the  batteries,  two  hours  after  t>.  be- 
ginning of  the  battle,  was  between  70  and  80,  most  of 
them  killed."    The  '■  Vizcaya  "  continued  her  flight 
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ior  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  befo»«  she  was  forced, 
at  11:16  a.  m.,  to  run  on  shore,  burning  fiercely  and 
with  her  magazines  beginning  to  explode,  on  the 
shoals  of  Assaradores. 

The  "  Vizcaya  "  as  she  struck  presented  a  tragic 
picture.  She  had  made  a  noble  fight  for  her  life, 
and  her  gallant  captain  had  not  turned  her  shoreward 
till  she  was  one  mass  of  flames.  The  ammunition 
which  had  been  brought  on  deck  for  the  guns  was 
exploding  with  the  heat,  and  her  panic-stricken  crew 
hoping  to  escape  were  throwing  themselves  into  the 
oea. 

While  the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Oregon  "  sped  on 
after  the  ■  "  Cristobal  Colon,"  the  ''  Iowa  " 

the  "  Hisi  '  e  "  Ericsson  "  bore  do^vn  upon 

the  strandeu  ya"   and  the  work  of  rescue 

began.  It  was  a  dangerous  task.  Ammunition  was 
exploding  on  all  sides ;  the  rigging  was  falling  on  the 
deck,  shells  in  the  loaded  guns  occasionally  burst  as 
the  flames  enveloped  the  guns ;  the  rescue  boats,  too, 
were  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  turbulent 
surf.  Fortunately,  however,  the  work  was  done 
without  mishap.  Soon  every  living  soul  was  re- 
moved from  the  burning  hulk  which  two  hours  before 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  sailors. 

Many  heroes  were  on  board  of  her  and  some  of 
them  rather  than  yield  risked  swimming  through 
the  roaring  waters,  risked  death  from  the  Cubans 
who  lay  in  wait  to  shoot  them  down,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  Santiago  where  they  reported 
for  duty  and  fought  till  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Captain  Eulate,  broken-hearted  at  the  los.s  of  his 
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magnificent  ship,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  court- 
esy by  Captain  Evans.     As  he  reached  the  deck  of 
the  "  Iowa,"  after  his  surrender,  he  was  received  by 
a  guard  of  marines;  and  when  he  offered  his  sword 
to  her  commander,  it  was  refused  with  the  words: 
'•  You  have  surrendered  to  four  ships  each  heavier 
than  your  own.     You  did  not  surrender  to  Uie 
'  Iowa'  only,  so  her  captain  cannot  take  your  sword. 
To  the  "Iowa,"  too,  were  conveyed  a  number  of 
severely  wounded  Spaniards.     Three  of  these  bravo 
fellows  died  shortly  after  being  brought  on  board 
the  American  vessel.     Their  bodies  were  covered 
with  the  flag  they  had  loved  so  well  and  fought  so 
hopelessly  for,  and  they  were  consigned  to  the  deep 
with  military  honours. 

Kings  and  cabinets  stir  up  hate  and  make  war, 
but  the  gallant  conduct  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  their 
vanquished  foes  does  much  to  draw  diverse  peoples 
together  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  hou"  of 
deadly  battle  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  frequently 
most  strongly  emphasized.     The  treatment  accorded 
to  Admiral  Cervera  and  Captain  Eulate  and  the  men 
who  served  under  them  did  not  a  little  to  teacii  the 
Spanish  people  that  in  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  there  was  no  hatred  of  Spain ;  and  the  chivalnc 
action  of  Admiral  Cervera  to  Lieutenant  Hobson  and 
his  brave  comrades,  and  the  gallant  fight  to  the  death 
of  the  "  Pluton  "  and  "  Furor,"  the  "  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,"  the  "  Almirante  Cquendo  "  and  the  "  Viz- 
caya,"  gave  tbe  Americ  ns  a  respect  and  admiration 
for  Spanish  valour  that  they  had  not  previously 
known.    They  might  differ  in  language  and  blood, 
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but  in  many  ways  they  were  ono  in  spirit,  and  there 
was  hope  that  time,  the  healer  of  all  wounds,  might 
yet  see  them  friends. 

The  third  ship  to  go  out  of  the  harbour  was  the 
"  Oquendo,"  but  by  the  time  she  appeared  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  had  gathered  headway  and  were  at  much 
closer  range ;  her  men  were  soon  driven  from  the  guns 
and  she  burst  into  flame.     The  greater  part  of  the 
rapid  fire  battery  was  destroyed,  several  guns  dis- 
mounted, and  nearly  all  the  personnel  wounded  or 
killed,  among  them  the  executive  and  third  officers. 
The  breech  of  a  5.5-inch  gun  burst,  killing  the  crew 
and  blinding  the  gunner.     A  shot  entered  the  for- 
ward turret,  between  the  gun  and  gun-port,  killing 
the  crew  and  breaking  the  tubing  and  apparatus  for 
working  the  gun.     The  captain,  seeing  his  ship  on 
fire  and  his  battery  destroyed,  beached  his  vessel  near 
the  "  Maria  Teresa." 

As  the  "Ahnirante  Oquendo"  lay  grinding  in 
agony  on  the  rocky  shore,  the  "  New  York  "  and  the 
"Ericsson"  rushed  by  hoping  to  overtake  the 
"  Vizcaya  "  and  "  Cristobal  Colon  "  before  they  sur- 
rendered. Kear-Admiral  Sampson  saw  that  the  end 
was  not  far  off,  and  that  he  had  no  need  of  his  entire 
force  to  destroy  or  capture  the  remaining  ships  and  so 
as  he  sped  past  the  blazing  wreck  he  ordered  the 
"  Indiana  "  to  take  up  her  old  blockading  position 
before  Santiago. 

As  the  rescue  work  went  on  it  was  discovered  what 
a  gallant  fight  the  "  Almirante  Oquendo  "  had  made. 
Her  seven  principal  officers  were  killed  and  more 
than  half  of  her  strength  were  dead  or  wounded. 
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The  "  Teresa,"  "  Oquendo,"  and  "  Vizcaya  "  hav- 
ing been  driven  ashore,  the  only  remaining  vessels  of 
the  Spanish  squadron  were  the  "Colon"  and  the 
two  torpedo  boats.     The  "  Colon  "  gave  the  Ameri- 
can vessels   a  long  chase,  having   swept   past   the 
front    of    the    squadron    without    receiving    much 
damage,  and,  being  a  vessel  of  great  speed,  she  ran 
for  a  distance  of  48  miles,  pursued  by  the   '  Brook- 
lyn," "  Texas,"  "  Ovegon  "  and  "  New  York,     her 
chance  of  escape  resting  in  her  superior  speed.    When 
the  "  Vizcaya  "  went  ashore,  the  "  Colon  "  was  about 
six  miles  ahead  of  the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  "  Oregon," 
but  her  spurt  was  finished  and  the  American  vessels 
were  gaining  upon  her.     Behind  the  "Brooklyn" 
and  "  Oregon  "  came  the  "  Texas,"  "  Vixen,"  and 
«  New  York."    At  12 :50  p.  m.,  the  "  Brooklyn  "  and 
«  Oregon  "  opened  fire,  the  "  Oregon's  "  heavy  shells 
striking  beyond  her.     At  1 :20  p.  m.,  she  gave  up  and 
ran  ashore  at  Torquino,  48  miles  from  Santiago.  The 
commanding  officer  in  his  report  says : — 

"  At  one  o'clock,  the  pressure  in  the  boilers  began 
to  go  down,  decreasing  the  revolutions  from  85  to  80; 
the  'Oregon'  commenced  to  gain  on  us  and  soon 
after  opened  fire  with  her  heavy  bow  guns,  which  I 
could  only  answer  with  gun  No.  2  of  the  battery, 
while  the  distance  between  us  grew  constantly  shorter. 
Animated  by  the  desire  to  take  advantage  to  the  last 
moment  of  any  opportunity  to  fire  that  might  present 
itself,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  captured,  I  de- 
cided to  run  ashore  and  lose  the  ship  rather  than  sac- 
rifice in  vain  the  lives  of  all  these  men  who,  as  your 
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excellency  is  aware,  had  fought  with  great  heroism 
and  coolness.  I  therefore  shaped  our  course  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Torquino  River  and  ran  aground  on  the 
beach  at  2  p.  m.,  at  a  speed  of  thirteen  knots." 

Captain  Cook,  of  the  "  Brooklyn,"  went  on  board 
and  received  the  surren?'.  ir.     (  Sampson  ) . 

The  two  torpedo  bobt:^,  which  followed  the  larger 
vessels  out  of  the  harb*^  i  ,  encouBtered  the  fire  of  the 
fleet,  and  more  particularly  of  the  "  Gloucester,"  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant- Commander  Wain- 
wright,  who,  with  steam  at  high  pressure,  ran  for 
them  at  full  speed,  and,  at  close  range,  delivered  such 
a  deadly  and  accurate  fire  that  within  twenty  minutes 
of  the  time  they  emerged  from  the  harbour  the  careers 
of  the  "  Pluton  "  and  "  Furor  "  were  ended  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  crews  killed.     The  "Furor"  was 
beached  in  the  surf  and  the  "  Pluton  "  sunk  in  deep 
water  a  few  minutes  later.    Captain  Villaamil,  who 
commanded  both  boats,  was  killed.    These  destroyers 
also  suffered  much  injury  from  the  secondary  bat- 
teries of  the  battleships  "Indiana,"  "Iowa,"  and 
"  Texas,"  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Sampson, 
their  destruction  was  principally  due  to  the  "  Glou- 
cester," a  small  converted  yacht  vulnerable  in  all  her 
parts,  and  the  courage  with  which  she  plunged  into 
the  unequal  contest  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
Lieutenant-Commander    Wainwright    and    all    on 

board. 

Thus  four  beautiful  Spanish  ships  and  two  de- 
stroyers had  gone  to  their  death  before  the  over- 
whelming fire  of  the  American  vessels,  and,  of  the 
2300  Spaniards  who  entered  the  conflict,  350  were 
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killed;  200  wounded;  150  escaped  by  swimming 
ashore ;  and  1600  surrendered  as  prisoners.  The  lat- 
ter were  taken  to  the  United  States,  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  returned  to  Spain.  On  the  American 
side,  one  man  was  killed  and  one  wounded,  both  on 
board  the  "  Brooklyn." 

From  an  American  standpoint,  the  battle  as  fought 
has  been  styled  **  a  captain's  battle,"  as,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  commander-in-chief,  each  captain  fought 
his  ship  under  the  gen^  '  order  of  "  close  in  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy."  A-  .  Sampson  states,  in  his 
report,  that  "  the  metho  .^  escape  attempted  by  the 
Spaniards,  all  steering  in  the  same  direction  and 
formation,  removed  all  tactical  doubt  or  difficulty 
and  made  plain  the  duty  of  every  American  vessel  to 
close  in  immediately,  engage  and  pursue  the  enemy." 
This  was  promptly  and  effectively  done.  As  already 
stated,  the  first  rush  of  the  Spanish  squadron  carried 
it  past  a  number  of  the  blockading  fleet  which  could 
not  immediately  work  up  to  their  best  speed,  but  they 
suffered  heavily  in  passing. 

Captain  Clark,  of  the  "Oregon,"  in  his  report, 
says, — "  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy's 
ships  were  trying  to  break  through  and  escape  to  the 
westward,  we  went  ahead  at  full  speed  with  the  de- 
termination of  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  your  gen- 
eral order :  *  If  the  enemy  tries  to  escape,  the  ships 
must  close  and  engage  as  b  m  as  possible  and  en- 
deavour to  sink  his  ships  or  force  them  to  run 
ashore.'  " 

Commodore  Schley,  who,  after  the  departure  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  remained  as  senior  officer 
present,  states  in  his  official  report  to  the  commander- 
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in-chief,—"  Signal  was  made  to  the  western  division 
as  prescribed  in  your  general  order ;  there  was  a  rapid 
and  general  movement  inward  by  your  squadron." 
Speaking  of  the  "Colon,"  Commodore  Schley 
statr:  — *'  ^^  little  later,  after  your  arrival,  the  *  Cris- 
tobal Colon,'  which  had  struck  to  the  '  Brooklyn,'  and 
*  Oregon,'  was  turned  over  to  you  as  one  of  the  tro- 
phies of  this  great  victory  of  the  squadron  under 

your  command I  congratulate  you  most 

sincerely  upon  this  great  victory  to  the  squadron 
under  your  command,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  in  the  least  to  a  victory 
that  seems  big  enough  for  us  all." 

Captain  Taylor,  of  the  "  Indiana,"  Captain  Clark, 
of  the  "  Oregon,"  Captain  Evans,  of  the  "  Iowa," 
Commodore  Schley  and  Captain  Cook,  of  the  "Brook- 
lyn," and  Lieutenant-Commander  Wainwright,  of 
the  "  Gloucester,"  all  found  the  key-note  of  their  ac- 
tion in  the  general  order  of  battle  as  laid  down  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  These  ofificers  were  all  men  be- 
tween 50  and  60  years  of  age,  except  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright  who  was  48. 

Captains  Evans  and  Taylor  were  brothers-in-law, 
and  the  former,  like  Admiral  Cervera,  had  his  son 
with  him  on  board  the  "  Iowa."  Captain  Philip  was 
next  in  rank  to  Commodore  Schley.  He  was  a  man  of 
deeply  religious  feeling,  and  when  his  men  were  in- 
clined to  cheer  at  the  awful  destruction  which  was 
evidently  taking  place  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels, 
he  said :  "  Don't  cheer,  boys,  those  poor  devils  are  dy- 
ing," a  touch  of  human  sympathy  rarely  found  in  the 
passion  and  excitement  of  battle,  and  which  endeared 
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him  in  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  coun- 
trymen. That  the  battle  was  short,  sharp,  and  in- 
cisive was,  of  course,  due  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Amer- 
ican fire.  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  says,  in  his  re- 
port,— *'The  object  of  the  blockade  of  Cervern'^ 
squadron  was  fully  accomplished,  and  each  individual 
bore  well  his  part  in  it — ^the  commodore  in  command 
of  the  second  division,  the  captains  of  the  ships,  their 
officers  and  men." 

The  destruction  of  this  squadron  annihilated 
Spain's  last  hope  for  a  successful  issue  or  even  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  The  fall  of  Santiago,  which 
took  place  soon  afterwards,  was  followed  by  nogotia- 
t'ons  for  peace,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  when 
her  sea  power  disappeared  Spain  was  ready  to  end 

the  war. 

In  this  battle  comparatively  few  hits  were  made 
by  the  American  gunners.  The  United  States  fleet 
had  in  all  103  guns  in  action,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  but  123  projectiles  struck  the  escaping  ves- 
sels. Of  these  hits  29  were  on  the  "  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,"  57  on  the  "  Almirante  Oquendo,"  29  on  the 
"  Vizcaya,"  and  8  on  the  "  Cristobal  Colon."  This 
latter  vessel  was  not  hit  until  after  the  others  had 
been  destroyed.  The  heavy  guns  seldom  succeeded 
in  hitting  the  mark,  but  when  they  did  the  destruc- 
tion they  caused  was  appalling.  There  were  in  all 
eight  thirteen-inch  gurs  in  the  pursuing  fleet,  but 
when  the  engineers  examined  the  wrecks,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  only  three  hits  by  a  thirteen-inch  shell 
had  been  made,  the  six  twelve-inch  guns  succeeded  in 
making  two  hits,  but  it  was  these  two  shells  that  prac- 
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tically  caused  the  destruction  of  the  "  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
shells  were  hurled  at  rapidly  moving  targets,  and 
moreover  that  the  guns  were  aimed  through  clouds  of 
smoke  made  by  the  terrific  bombardment.  In  all 
some  6,500  shells  were  fired  by  the  American  ships. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  "  Cristobal  Colon  "  the 
vessels  which  had  caused  such  destructive  work  re- 
turned to  their  blockading  stations  and  rocked  peace- 
fully throughout  the  remainder  of  this  beautiful 
Southern  Sunday,  now  doubly  quiet  after  the  fierce 
cannonading  of  the  morning  hours. 

To  whom  was  the  credit  of  this  fight?     To  the 
captains,  the  firemen,  the  engineers,  and  the  gunners. 
It  was  a  captain's  fight  throughout.     There  was  no 
manoeuvring  demanded;  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  commanders  at  the  moment  when 
the  first  of  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  escape  was 
what  was  needed,  and  no  captain  was  found  wanting. 
Again  the  engineers  had  their  engines  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  the  firemen  down  in  the  torrid  atmosphere 
of  the  stoke-holes  worked  like  demons.     The  gunners, 
too,  handled  their  guns  with  tremendous  rapidity  and 
their  marksmanship,  considering  the  conditions,  was 
remarkably  accurate.     American  seamen  had  once 
more  proved  themselves  the  best  in  the  world  and 
American  machinery  triumphed  over  the  productions 
of  the  Old  World.     As  Captain  Eulate  truly  said, 
"  it  was  a  victory  for  machinery." 

There  was  but  little  of  value  for  naval  warfare 
learned  from  this  last  fight  of  the  century.  The 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  Battle  of  Yalu  River  was 
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repeated ;  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  inflammable 
matter  on  a  warship ;  fire  and  not  steel  had  destroyed 
three  of  the  Spanish  protected  cruisers.  Again  it 
was  seen  from  the  loss  of  the  "  Pluton "  and  the 
"  Furor  "that  the  usefulness  of  destroyers  in  modem 
war  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Their  swift  de- 
struction largely  by  means  of  an  unprotected  yacht, 
coupled  with  the  loss  of  several  of  the  British 
destroyers  at  sea  in  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth 
century,  caused  the  Powers  to  call  a  halt  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  engines  of  war.  The  Spanish  navy, 
however,  was  no  fitting  opponent  for  the  splendid 
ships  and  crews  of  the  United  States,  and  what  mod- 
em naval  battle  can  be,  will  not  be  understood  until 
fleets  more  evenly  matched  struggle  for  victory. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  "  CONSTITUTION  "  AND  TUB 


"  GUEEBIEEE." 


When  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  June  18,  1812,  there  was  a 
ridiculous  disproportion  between  the  sea-strength  of 
the  two  countries.  Maclay  gives  the  relative  strength 
of  the  navies  of  the  two  powers  in  1810,  as  follows: 


■Bin. 

Toin. 

0UM8. 

IIIN. 

United  States, 

17. 

15300. 

442. 

6025. 

Great  Britain, 

1048. 

860090. 

87,800. 

151,572 

However  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time 
England's  strength  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  her  ships  and  sailors  were  for 
the  most  part  needed  in  European  waters;  but  she 
was  able  to  send  to  the  American  condnent  a  fleet 
vastly  superior,  in  numbers  at  least,  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  broad  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  two 
countries  would  at  first  seem  to  militate  against 
Great  Britain  conducting  a  successful  struggle  against 
the  United  States  on  their  own  coasts,  but  it  is  ncccs- 
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sary  to  take  into  account  that  the  strongly  fortitied 
town  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  gave  the  ships  of 
England   an   excellent   base   from    which   to   draw 
supplies  and  to  which  to  take  any  prizes  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing      England  went  into  the  struggle 
with  every  confidence  of  being  able  to  sweep  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  from  the  high  seas 
and  to  destroy  in  short  order  their  war-ships  or  to 
tow  them  in  triumph  to  Halifax.     TKe  commanders 
of  her  navy  were,  however,  to  meet  witJi  a  surprise, 
and  while  there  were  no  fleet  actions  in  this  war,  save 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  single  ship  actions  such 
vessels  as  the  "  Constitution,"  the  "  United  States  " 
and  the  "  Hornet "  were  to  prove  themselves  at  least 
the  equal  of  the  best  ships  afloat.     Just  two  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Captain  Hull  of  the 
"  Constitution  "  was,  in  a  sea  fight  with  the  "  Guer- 
riere,"  to  win  a  victory  i'>  ■'  at  once  gained  respect 
for  the  ships  of  America  and  recalled  the  exploits  of 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Before  the  time  of  her  celebrated  duel  the  "  Consti- 
tution "  had  already  won  considerable  renown. 
Early  in  July,  Vice-Admiral  Sawyer  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Halifax  had  sent  Captain  Broke  to  sea  with 
a  strong  squadron  of  four  ships  consisting  of  the 
"  Shannon,"  38,  Broke's  flagship,  the  "  Belvidere," 
36,  the  "  Africa,"  64,  and  the  "  ^olus,"  32.  Shortly 
after  putting  to  sea  the  "  Guerriere,"  38,  was  sent  out 
to  join  the  squadron.  This  formidable  fleet  sailed 
southward  and  captured  a  number  of  trading  vessels 
besides  one  sixteen-gun  brig,  the  "  Nautilus." 
Twelve  days  after  leaving  Halifax  and  while  they 
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were  cruising  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  a  United 
States  frigate  hove  in  sight.  It  was  the  '*  Constitu- 
tion "  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hull.  Hull 
mistook  the  British  squadron  for  the  squadron  sent  to 
sea  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rogers  and 
stood  towards  them.  He  prepared  to  hail  the  nearest 
vessel,  but  night  fell  before  he  was  in  touch  with  her. 
She  was  the  *  Guerriere,"  not  yet  a  part  of  the  main 
squadron.  Hull  supposed  that  this  vessel  was  an 
enemy  and  cleared  hia  ship  for  action,  and  he  was 
not  mistaken.  When  morning  broke  the  men  of  the 
"  Constitution  "  saw  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  British  fleet.  The  situation  was  a  critical  one  and 
the  hope  of  escape  small,  but  Captain  Hull  was  going 
to  make  a  game  fight  before  he  would  surrender. 

When  the  British  fleet  discovered  that  the  "  Con- 
stitution "  was  an  enemy  they  started  in  pursuit, 
and  began  what  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated naval  fights  of  history.  On  the  "  Constitu- 
tion "  two  guns,  a  twenty-four-pounder  and  an  eigh- 
tcen-pounder,  were  hoisted  to  the  quarterdeck,  and 
two  others  were  run  out  of  the  cabin  ports ;  and  with 
these  four  stern  chasers  she  prepared  to  make  a  good 
running  fight. 

Every  device  known  to  seamen  was  tried  by  the 
British  commanders  to  bring  their  ships  within  fight- 
ing distance  of  the  "  Constitution,"  but  so  success- 
fully did  the  Americans  handle  their  vessel  that, 
although  a  slow-moving  craft,  she  managed  to  keep  a 
good  lead  although  on  one  occasion  at  least  they  were 
so  near  to  her  that  their  shots  passed  over  her  decks 
and  it  looked  as  if  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be  forced 
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to  surrender;  but  bj  ■■  w.g  und  kedging  and  by 
wetting  the  sails  to  hold  the  wind,  and  m  the  end 
by  a  splendid  ruse  when  struck  by  a  stiff  breeze  she 
managed  to  effect  her  escaiw!,  and  sailed  awny  in 
triumph.  The  chase  had  lasted  three  nights  and 
two  days  and  thoroughly  tested  the  "  Constitution  " 
and  her  crew.  The  ship  was  a  staunch  craft  if  not  a 
good  sailer,  and  her  crew  was  as  courageous  and  well- 
disciplined  as  any  crew  afloat.  She  was  in  every 
way  worthy  to  fight  the  first  single  ship  action  of  the 

War  of  1812. 

Two  weeks  after  her  renowned  escape  from  the 
British  fleet,  an  escape  which  had  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  much  pleasure  as  if  she  had  won 
a  decisive  victory,  her  Commander  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton without  orders.     He  knew  that  the  disappointed 
British  ships  had  separated  and  were  cruising  about 
in  the  hope  of  yet  capturing  the  "  Constitution  "  and 
he  had  perfect  confidence  that  if  he  met  any  of  the 
ships  singly  he  would  stand  a  good  chance  in  a  fight. 
For  several  weeks  the  "  Constitution  "  cruised  about 
making  a  few  important  captures.     On  the  18th  of 
August  an  American  frigate,  the  "Decatur"  was 
hailed.     This  vessel  reported  that  she  had  just  es- 
caped from  an  English  frigate,  a  large  and  power- 
ful ship.     On  the  following  afternoon  the  "  Consti- 
tution "  came  in  touch  with  the  "  Guerriere ' '  in  lati- 
tude 41°  42',  longitude  55°  48'.     Captain  Dacres 
was  looking  out  for  a  fight.     He  held  the  American 
commanders  in  poor  esteem  and  believed  the  "  Guer- 
ridre  "  quite  capable  of  making  short  work  of  any 
American  frigate.    The ' '  Guerriere ' '  was,  however, 
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no  match  for  the  "  Constitution."  The  latter  ship 
was  considerably  larger,  had  a  superior  crew,  and  a 
stronger  armament.  The  historians  of  the  naval 
duel  between  these  two  ships  differ  slightly  in  their 
account  of  the  "  Guerriere  "  but  all  agree  that  she 
was  an  inferior  ship  and  was  no  match  for  the  "  Con- 
stitution," and  to  attempt  battle  was  "  an  example 
of  Britirfi  arrogance."  Henry  Adams  in  his  History 
of  the  United  States  gives  a  description  of  the  two 
ships  which  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  historian  to  arrive. 

"The  length  of  the  'Constitution,'"  he  writes, 
"  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet,  that  of  the 

*  Guerriere '  was  one  himdred  and  fifty-six ;  the 
extreme  breadth  of  the  *  Constitution '  was  forty- 
four  feet,  that  of  the  'Guerriere'  was  forty,  or 
within  a  few  inches  in  both  cases.  The  *  Constitu- 
tion '  carried  thirty-two  long  24-pounder8,  the  *  Guer- 
riere' thirty  long  18-pounders  and  two  long  12- 
pounders.  The  *  Constitution '  carried  twenty  32- 
pound  carronades,  the  *  Guerriere  '16.  In  every 
respect,  and  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  seven  the 

*  Constitution '  was  the  better  ship ;  her  crew  was 
more  numerous  in  proportion  of  ten  to  six."  Maclay 
in  his  History  of  the  Navy  gives  the  crew  of  the 
"  Constitution  "  at  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and 
that  of  the  "  Guerriere  "  at  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

As  the  two  frigates  recognized  each  other  both 
showed  an  unmistakable  willingness  to  engage. 
There  was  a  strong  northwest  wind  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  the  "  Constitution  "  under  a  press  of  can- 
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vas  swept  over  the  big  Atlantic  waves  eager  to  reach 
the  enemy.    The  "  Guerriere  "  showed  no  disposition 
to  avoid  the  fight.    Captain  Dacres,  as  the  American 
ship  approached,  backed  his  maintopsail  and  ordered 
his  ship  to  be  cleared  for  action.    As  the  "  Constitu- 
tion "  came  within  reach  the  "  Guerriere "  opened 
the  battle  with  a  few  sighting  shots,  and  then  broad- 
sides were  exchanged ;  but  the  range  was  great  and 
the  sea  was  so  rough  that  they  did  no  harm.     For 
nearly  an  hour  the  two  vessels  manoeuvred  for  posi- 
tion but  each  was  so  skilfully  handled  that  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  a  raking  fire  was  given.    As  the  after- 
noon slipped  by  the  captains  grew  impatient  and  each 
saw  that  the  other  was  willing  to  come  to  close  action. 
The  vessels  now  drew  rapidly  towards  each  other,  and 
at  six  o'clock  they  were  almost  within  hailing  dis- 
tance.   The  officers  and  men  on  the  British  ship  could 
be  distinguished  from  the  deck  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tion" and  occasionally  British  shouts  reached  the 
ears  of  the  American  ^omners. 

So  far  the  fire  on  both  ships  had  been  ineffective, 
but  a  change  was  soon  to  take  place.  As  Captain 
Hull  drew  near  the  enemy  he  ordered  his  gunners  to 
cease  firing  and  preparations  for  a  telling  broadside 
were  made.  The  guns  were  loaded  with  round-shot 
and  grape  and  the  gunners  stood  by  awaiting  the 
order  to  fire.  Swiftly  the  ships  drew  near  each  other, 
the  "Guerriere"  occasionally  hurling  a  broadside 
into  the  "  Constitution,"  and  now  and  then  getting  in 
an  effective  blow ;  but  the  "  Constitution  "  remained 
silent,  and  not  even  when  several  of  her  men  wero 
killed  or  wounded  was  the  command  given  to  fire. 
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The  two  ships  were  now  almost  within  pistol  distance, 
indeed  only  fifty  yards  separated  them.  Captain 
Hull  considered  that  the  time  had  come  to  strike. 
The  guns  on  his  ship  had  been  carefully  brought  to 
bear  on  the  British  vessel  and  when  he  gave  the 
command  to  fire  the  gunners  responded  with  alacrity. 
A  deadly  storm  of  iron  crashed  into  the  "  Guerriere," 
and  that  one  well  directed  broadside  gave  victory  to 
the  American  ship.  The  hull  of  the  British  ship  was 
rent  in  a  score  of  places  and  her  decks  were  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  The  guns  continued  to  play 
furiously  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  "  Guerriere's " 
main  yard  was  shot  away.  Her  rigging  was  badly 
cut  and  several  huge  holes  were  made  in  her  sides. 
The  mizzen-mast  was  struck  by  a  24-pound  shot  and 
fell  with  a  mighty  crash  making  the  ship  unmanage- 
able. The  American  gunners  now  got  in  several 
raking  broadsides  before  the  jib-boom  of  the  "  Guer- 
riere "  passed  over  the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  Consti- 
tution." 

Both  crews  expected  a  hand  to  hand  fight  and 
Captain  Dacres,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
smaller  crew,  was  making  preparations  to  board.  All 
the  men  were  ordered  up  from  the  guns,  but  the 
Americans  were  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the 
British  commander  felt  that  for  the  present  an  at- 
tempt to  board  would  prove  unsuccessful.  His  men 
were  willing,  but  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Constitution  " 
was  a  much  stronger  force  waiting  with  pike,  pistol, 
and  cutlass  to  repel  boarders.  However,  Captain 
Dacres  believed  that  unless  he  could  carry  the  battle 
into  the  enemy's  ship  the  fight  would  be  lost,  and  so, 
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collecting  his  men  on  the  forecastle,  gave  them  cartful 
instructions  with  regard  to  boarding. 

Meanwhile  the  two  vessels  rising  and  falling  on  the 
swells  were  grinding  against  each  other.  The  bow- 
sprit of  the  "  Guerriere  "  still  extended  clear  across 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  Constitution."  The  top-men 
were  all  this  time  busy  with  their  muskets  and  pistols 
and  on  both  ships  men  were  shot  down  under  a  deadly 
short  range  fire.  The  officers  made  conspicuous  marks 
and  the  casualties  among  them  were  appalling. 
Lieutenant  Morrison,  endeavouring  to  lash  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  "  Guerriere  "  to  the  "  Constitution  "  was 
shot  through  the  body.  William  S.  Bush,  first 
lieute^-r^^nt  of  the  American  ship,  was  killed  and  John 
C.  ." '  •  was  severely  wounded.  Captain  Hull  him- 
ae.  f  tu  '  nany  narrow  escapes.  On  the  "  Guerriere  " 
se\  "r  •  jf  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
among  the  latter  was  Captain  Dacres. 

While  the  vessels  were  thus  close  together  the  flag 
at  the  main-top-gallant  mast-head  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tion "  was  shot  away  and  a  sailor  named  John  Hogan, 
though  exposed  to  a  hail  of  bullets  from  this  short 
range  pistol  and  musket  fire,  bravely  climbed  aloft 
and  lashed  the  bit  of  bunting  to  the  mast-head.  But 
the  sea  was  heavy  and  the  ships  rolled  too  much  to 
make  boarding  an  easy  matter  and  so  they  lay  in  close 
contact,  the  "Guerriere"  exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
and  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

The  end  could  not  now  be  far  distant  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  "Guerriere"  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected, but  before  the  end  came  she  was  to  have 
another  chance.     The  heaving  swells  at  length  sepa- 
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rated  the  ships  and  tho  "  Guerriere,"  swinging  loose 
from  the  rigging  of  the  "  Constitution,"  managed  to 
bring  her  broadside  to  bear.  The  American  ship  had 
now  a  narrow  escape  from  destruction  for  some  of  the 
wads  from  the  English  ship's  guns  set  fire  to  the  cabin 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. The  "  GuerriSre,"  however,  was  in  ill-luck, 
for,  as  she  drifted  clear  of  her  foe,  her  bowsprit 
struck  the  tafFrail  of  the  "  Constitution."  The  rig- 
ging sustaining  the  foremast  was  slackened  and  the 
mast  went  by  the  board,  i  or  was  this  the  end  of  the 
calamity,  for  the  mizzen-mast  was  drawn  down  with 
tho  fore-mast  and  the  great  ship  lay  an  unmanageable 
hulk,  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  waves. 

There  was  nothing  further  to  be  feared  from  her 
and  Captain  Hull,  dreading  that  at  any  inoment  some 
other  English  war-ship,  attracted  by  the  firing,  might 
heave  in  sight,  retired  from  the  scene  of  conflict  to 
repair  damages,  but  in  less  than  an  hour  returned  to 
receive  the  reluctant  surrender  of  the  beaten  ship  at 
the  hands  of  Captain  Dacres. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  English  captain  to  realize 
that  he  was  beaten,  and  beaten  by  an  American  vessel, 
a  vessel  of  the  despised  Colonial  navy,  a  vessel  he  had 
for  weeks  been  cruising  about  to  capture,  intending 
to  tow  her  in  triumph  into  Halifax.  He  desired  to 
continue  the  fight  but  it  was  a  vain  wish.  The  "  Con- 
stitution "  could  select  her  own  position  now  and  the 
lifeless  roll  of  the  "  Guerriere  "  plunged  her  guns  on 
the  main-deck  under  water.  Captain  Dacres  saw  the 
folly  of  further  resistance  and  went  on  board  tho 
Constitution"  and  offered  his  sword  to  Captain 
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Hull  but  the  latter  courteously  refused  to  receive  it. 
The  battle  over, the  work  of  mercy  began!     The 
surgeon's  mate  was  sent  on  board  the  "  Guerriere  " 
to  assist  in  caring  for  the  wounded,  and  all  night  long 
boats  were  busily  plied,  removing  the  prisoners  from 
the  wrecked  ship.     The  "  Guerriere  "  was  aleak  in 
many  places,  and  the  water  was  fast  rising  in  her 
hold.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  the  fight 
it  was  seen  that  her  hull  could  not  be  saved,  and  so 
she  was  blown  up  and  burned,  and  Fngland  was  left 
to  mourn  one  of  her  finest  frigates.     She  had  been 
beaten  in  a  fight  of  only  forty  minutes  with  a  total  in 
killed  and  wounded  of  seventy-eight,  while  the  casu- 
alties of  the  Americans  amounted  to  only  fourteen. 
The  British  press  and  public  were  dumbfounded  at 
the  calamity,  and  it  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
ries of  naval  defeats  that  showed  that  the  young  na- 
tion across  the  sea  knew  both  how  to  sail  their  ships 
and  how  to  fight  them.     After  all  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.     The  sailors  on  the  American  ships 
were  for  the  most  part  of  the  Saxon  breed  and  they 
were  not  bound  by  red  tape  or  precedent  and,  what 
was  of  greater  importance,  they  never  underrated,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  "  Chesapeake,"  the 
strength  of  the  enemy. 

The  United  States  took  great  pride  in  the  victory, 
and  on  Sunday,  August  30,  when  the  "Constitu- 
tion "  sailed  into  Boston  the  Puritan  cit;  gave  itself 
up  to  rejoicing.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
needed  this  success  at  this  moment;  for  simultan- 
eously with  the  good  tidings  of  this  victory  at  sea 
came  the  "  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
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of  General  Hull  and  his  whole  anny  to  the  British 
general,  Brock."  The  disgraceful  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Hull  was  for  a  moment  forgotten  in  the  victory 
of  his  nephew,  Captain  Isaac  Hull 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  "  SHANNON  "  AND  THE  "  CHESAPEAKE." 


DuEiNO  the  War  of  1812  England  suffered  numer- 
ous reverses  in  single  ship  actions  with  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  She  had,  however,  one  notahle 
victory,  and  the  defeat  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  by  the 
"  Shannon  "  gave  her  poets  and  romancers  a  prolific 
theme.  The  fight  between  these  two  representative 
vessels  of  their  respective  nations  was  a  gallant  one, 
fiercely  contested ;  and,  while  the  result  of  the  battle 
was  at  no  time  in  doubt  after  the  first  broadsides  were 
fired,  luck,  which  had  stood  by  the  Americans  in  their 
former  naval  duels,  was  lacking,  and  the  commander 
of  the  "Chesapeake"  likewise  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely underrated  his  opponent. 

Captain  Lawrence,  who  walked  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  "  Chesapeake,"  had,  ever  since  the  destruction  of 
the  "  Philadelphia  "  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  United 
States  navy.  In  that  magnificent  deed  of  daring, 
which  according  to  Nelson,  was  "  the  most  bold  and 
daring  act  of  the  age,"  he  had  played  a  prominent 
part.  Much  was  expected  of  him  after  this  adven- 
ture, and  he  had  not  disappointed  his  country.    In 
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the  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  the  motherland.  England's  attitude  on 
the  high  seas  to  the  vessels  of  America  made  war  at 
an  early  date  a  very  probable  thing,  and  the  naval 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  testing  their  swift- 
sailing  and  well-equipped  frigates  against  the  frigates 

of  England. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  Lawrence  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  in  his  little  ship  "  Hornet"  was 
confident  of  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  him- 
self.   His  field  of  operation  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  was  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  he 
was  not  long  in  adding  lustre  to  the  renown  he  had 
'  already  won.     He  offered  battle  to  several  British 
ships  of  equal  and  even  heavier  armament  than  his 
own,  and  in  a  short,  swift  struggle  with  the  sloopKjf- 
war  "  Peacock  "  of  His  Majesty's  navy,  had  sunk  that 
beautiful  vessel  in  a  fight  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  "  Peacock "  struck,  his  crew  had  shown 
such  generosity  to  the  men  rescued  from  the  sinking 
ship  that  the  commander  of  the  "  Hornet "  won  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  British  nation. 

After  his  victory  over  the  "  Peacock,"  Lawrence 
sailed  north  and  ran  the  " Hornet"  into  New  York 
harbour  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  and  his  crew  were 
praised  and  banqueted,  and  the  authorities,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  good  work,  offered  him  the  command 
of  the  "  Constitution,"  on  which  splendid  ship  he 
had  served  as  first  lieutenant.    There  was  not  a  better 
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ship  at  that  time  in  the  American  navy  than  the 
"  Constitution,"  and  Lawrence  was  naturally  ekted 
by  his  promotion  to  her  quarter-deck.     Before  he 
could  take  over  hia  new  command,  however,  he  re- 
ceived counter-orders  and  found  himself  appointed  to 
the  frigate  "  Chesapeake,"  a  vessel  reputed  to  be  the 
unluckiest  in  the  American  navy, — and  with  sea- 
men, especially  in  the  olden  days,  luck  counted  for 
much.     It  was  from  this  ship  that  the  British  de- 
serters had  been  taken  by  the  "  Leopard  "  in  1807 
after  she  had  received  a  destructive  broadside  to 
which  she  failed  to  reply.    Since  the  opening  of  the 
war  she  had  been  cruising  over  the  broad  Atlantic 
without  doing  any  effective  work,  and  now  on  her 
return  to  Boston  so  disgusted  had  her  crew  become 
that  they  left  her  and  it  was  impossible  to  enlist  good 
men  to  take  their  places.    As  a  result  of  this  state 
of  affairs  she  was  manned  at  the  time  when  Law- 
rence received  command  of  her  by  an  inefficient  crew, 
unskilled  and  difficult  to  discipline.    He  would  much 
have  preferred  keeping  the  "  Hornet "  which  had 
been  given  to  Captain  Biddle,  and  wrote  to  that  ef- 
fect to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    But  he  had  to  obey 
orders  and  reluctantly  took  command  of  the  "  Ches- 
apeake "  about  the  middle  of  May. 

At  this  time  Lawrence  was  only  thirty-two  years 
old,  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  career;  although 
it  is  true  he  had  had  command  of  the  "  Vixen,"  the 
"  Wasp,"  the  "  Argus,"  and  the  "  Hornet."  He  was 
now  given  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  strength  in 
a  large  ship.  He  had  gloomy  forebodings  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Chesapeake,"  and  almost  up 
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to  the  moment  of  sailing  out  to  meet  the  "  Shannon  ** 
hoped  to  be  relieved  from  his  command.  The  follow- 
ing letter  written  to  Master-Commandant  Biddle, 
May  27, 1818,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  took  charge  of  the  *'  Chesapeake  " : 

"  Dear  Sir:  In  hopes  of  being  relieved  by  Cap- 
tain Stewart  I  neglected  writing  agreeably  to  prom- 
ise, but  as  I  have  given  over  all  hopes  of  seeing  him, 
and  the  '  Chesapeake '  is  almost  ready,  I  shall  sail 
on  Sunday  (May  30th),  provided  I  have  a  chance 
of  getting  out  clear  of  the  'Shannon'  and  the 
*  Tenedos,'  who  are  on  the  lookout.  My  intention 
is  to  pass  out  by  Cape  Sable  then  run  out  west 
(east?),  until  I  get  into  the  stream,  then  haul  in  for 
Cape  Canso,  and  run  for  Cape  Breton,  where  I  ex- 
pect the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  think  your  best 
chance  for  getting  out  is  through  the  Sound.  In 
haste,  yours  sincere.  - , 

"  James  Laweence." 

Two  days  before  this  letter  was  written,  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  situation  outside  of  Boston 
harbour.  The  "  Shannon  "  and  the  "  Tenedos  "  had 
for  some  time  been  keeping  a  careful  blockade  of  the 
port  but  despite  their  vigilance  several  vessels  had 
succeeded  in  putting  safely  to  sea.  Captain  Philip 
Bowes  Vere  Broke,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
"  Shannon,"  was  one  of  the  most  eflScient  officers  of 
his  time  and  as  gallant  and  courteous  a  gentleman  as 
he  was  a  skilled  seaman.  The  defeats  that  had  been 
sustained  by  the  British  warships  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  conflict  greatly  irritated  him  and  he  was 
anxious  to  restore  England's  old  renown  at  sea  by  a 
striking  victory.  The  English  people,  too,  were 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best 
ships.  It  is  true  the  sinking  or  capture  of  half  a 
dozen  ships  could  affect  the  English  navy  but  little; 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  Eng- 
laiid  in  the  eyes  of  other  European  powers.  Broke 
was  aware  that  the  people  were  looking  to  their  naval 
commanders  to  do  a  deed  thai  would  bring  glory  to 

the  nation.  ,    . 

The  "Chesapeake"  he  knew  to  be  within  Bos- 
ton harbrur.  She  was,  he  thought,  a  vessel  in  size 
and  equipment  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  meet  her  in  single  combat.  For  that 
purpose  he  sent  away  the  "  Tenedos "  and  cruised 
about  in  the  "  Shannon  "  with  anxious  eyes  directed 
towards  the  harbour's  mouth,  but  for  several  days 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  "  Chesapeake  " 
was  likely  soon  to  put  to  sea. 

As  has  already  been  stated  Captain  Broke  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  captains  in  the  English  navy; 
and  he  had  under  him  a  crew  of  well-drilled  and  well- 
disciplined,  hardy  fighters.  He  had  had  command 
of  the  "  Shannon  "  for  over  six  years,  and  the  great 
majority  of  his  crew  had  been  with  him  all  that  time. 
He  took  command  of  his  ship  on  September  14, 1806, 
and,  as  M.  de  la  Graviere  says  in  his  Querres  Marir 
times,  "  Captain  Broke  had  begun  to  prepare  a  glor- 
ious termination  of  the  bloody  affair,"  in  the  year 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Shannon."  He 
knew  his  ship  and  he  knew  his  men,  and  ship  and 
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men  know  him  and  trufttetl  bins  t<x>.     He  realized 
how  important  was  the  man  behind  the  gun,  and 
when  weather  ,o-mitled  the  men  were  daily  exer- 
cised in  targ^    ni  ctice.    Even  while  cruising  about 
off  Boston  harbour  the  flound  of  the  guns  of  the  Brit- 
ish sliip  making  ready  for  the  great  duel  could  bo 
heard  by  those  on  shore.    Broke'a  crew  were  equally 
well-drilled  in  the  use  of  small  arms  and  of  broad- 
sword and  pike.    He  knew  the  character  of  the  foe  he 
would  have  to  meet.    The  men  on  board  the  "  Chesa- 
peake "  were  for  the  most  part  of  British  descent  and 
in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  would  be  very  different  foes 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards  over  whom  tlu  Eng- 
lish seamen  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  such  easy 

victories. 

While  the  '*  Chesapeake  "  was  in  general  appear- 
ance and  equipment  the  equal  of  the  **  Shannon  "  the 
two  vessels  on  the  eve  of  battle  showed  a  marked  con- 
trast.   Lawrence,  in  the  first  place,  did  not  know  his 
ship;  he  had  been  on  board  of  her  for  only  a  few 
days,  and  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vessel  he  was  commandiii4r.    His 
crew,  too,  was  a  wretched  one.    When  the     Chesa- 
peake "  arrived  in  Boston  harbour  after  her  long  and 
unprofitable  cruise  the  u       were  discharged  and  pre- 
ferred to  take  service  on  other  vessels  to  wasting  their 
time  on  one  in  which  there  was  apparently  but  little 
chance  of  either  glory  or  prize-money.     The  men 
who  now  enlisted  were  many  of  them  inexperienred 
as  seamen  or  soldiers,  and  were  not  amenaile  to  dis- 
cipline.   Under  the  circumstances  it  was  clea  riy  Law- 
rence's diitv  to  bide  bis  time  until  he  had  wliipped 
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hiB  crew  into  shape    nd  grown  fatrnH ur  w    >  his  «hi  n. 
Broke  was  anxioiM  for  the  fight  ..nd  u      r  aemng 
away  the  "  Teucdos  '  sent    n  a  challenge  to  LiW- 
rence  by   n  iVmericin  prisoner  on    he  "  Shannor 
It  baa  btva  generally  stated  by  British  and  Canadian 
historians  that  it  ^va.  m  aiwwer  to  this  chal  enge  that 
Lawrence  went  out  in  the  "  Chesapeake      to  meet 
the    ''Shannon."     The    challenge,    however,    never 
reached  hiui  for  before  he  could  receive  it  orders  ar- 
rived fr<  in  \Vashingt..n  to  put  -o  sea  at  once.    Ui  ler 
the  circuiuBtances  Lawnucc  vv-.uld  have  been  wise  if 
he  had  stolen  out  during  th^  night  and  trusted  to 
eluding  the  watchful  British.     Had    .e  escaped  to 
sea  be  might  have  done  good     ork   r  ainst  tho  Eng- 
lish and  learned  to  know  his  ship  and  crew.    1  ven  it 
he  thouuht  his  vessel  capable  of  making  an  equal  agh 
with  the  "  Shannon  "  he  should  not  have  taaer  an 
risks      The  loss  of  o  e  ship  to  the  .mall  Amt    )     i 
navy  would  be  a  se    -uis  calamity.    Had  1     rec  .v>.d 
the  challenge  bofor    iu  left  the  harbour  ho  mi^dit  h  ve 
delayed  putting  to  sea  for  som-^  days  as  B-ok.  ,  u  his 
confidence,  gave  him  the  choice  of  time  a   d  i  iacr  for 

the  duel. 

If  the  comn  aider  of  the      Shannon      v  au- 

<i.  nt  of  victory.  Lawrence  w:     equally  so.  ^v 

victories   over    '^ng.ish   ships    in    '^'onth    Ac  n 

waters  and  the  seeming  cowaruice  of  uicir  comm.  a- 
ders  and  <rews  gave  Lim  a  disrespect  for  British  sk^ 
and  courage.  He  thought  that,  even  with  the  ineffi- 
cient -rew  he  ha<l  on  b  ard  the  "Chesapeake,  his 
vef^sel  would  be  more      an  a  match  for  British 

frigate  of  equal  size  ar    strength  afloat. 
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On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of  May,  the  "Chesa- 
peake "  was  ready  for  sea,  but  a  heavy  fog  lay  over 
the  harbour  and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
British  ships  were  keeping  up  the  blockade.  June  1 
broke  beautiful  and  clear  and  in  the  early  morning, 
as  the  American  frigate  lay  in  President's  Roads, 
Second-Lieutenant  George  Budd  climbed  into  the  rig- 
ging and  on  the  distant  horizon  caught  sight  of  a 
large  ship  beating  about,  evidently  without  any  def- 
inite harbour  in  view.  She  was  alone,  and  he  sup- 
posed her  to  be  a  British  warship.  Captain  Law- 
rence was  on  shore  at  the  time  and  Lieutenant  Budd 
at  once  reported  to  him  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

A  single  ship  to  blockade  Boston  harbour  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  Lawrence  hurried  on 
board  the  "Chesapeake"  to  view  the  situation  for 
himself.  He  climbed  aloft,  and  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  vessel  was  a  British  frigate,  no  doubt,  the 
"  Shannon."  Many  of  the  crew  were  on  shore  but  he 
had  them  hurried  on  board  and  final  preparations 
were  made  to  meet  the  Englishman.  When  every- 
thing was  completed  Lawrence  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy:  "An  English  frigate  is 
now  in  sight  from  my  deck.  I  have  sent  a  pilot-boat 
out  to  reconnoitre,  and,  should  she  prove  to  be  alone, 
I  am  in  hopes  of  giving  a  good  account  of  her  before 
night." 

Shortly  after  the  letter  that  contained  this  sentence, 
was  sput  ashore,  the  pilot-boat  returned,  having  care- 
fully examined  the  coast,  and  reported  that  the  frig- 
ate was  alone  and  that  no  other  suspicious  looking 
vessel  was  in  sight.     The  anchor  was  then  weighed. 
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the  sails  shaken  out  and  under  a  press  of  canvas  the 
"  Chesapeake,"  about  mid-day,  swept  seaward. 

As  Lawrence  went  on  his  way  to  battle  he  must 
have  had  gloomy  forebodings.  Every  commander 
realizes  how  necesspry  good  officers  are  to  success  in 
battle.  Even  a  poor  crew  may,  under  the  inspiration 
of  courageous  commanders  on  whose  skill  they  can 
depend,  do  good  work.  Although  the  officers  on  board 
the  "Chesapeake"  were  brave  seamen  they  were 
sadly  lacking  in  experience  and  Lawrence  could  not 
have  the  confidence  in  them  that  Broke  had  in  his 
subordinates.  Maclay  in  his  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  gives  the  following  accoun>:  of  the  officers 
who  were  to  assist  Lawrence  in  his  battle  with  the 
*•'  Shannon : " 

"  The  first  lieutenant,  Octavius  Augustus  Page,  of 
Virginia,  an  officer  of  experience,  was  confined  on 
shore  with  lung  fever,  from  which  he  died  three  days 
afterward,  aged  twenty-eight.     His  place  was  filled 
by    Third-Lieutenant   Augustus    C.    Ludlow,    who, 
though  an  officer  of  merit,  was  scarcely  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  who  was  in  a  strange  and  new  posi- 
tion— a  position  most  important  in  a  frigate  so  far 
as  navigating  the  ship  and  handling  the  men  were  con- 
cerned, but  especially  important  in  breaking  in  and 
disciplining  a  crew.     Second-Lieutenant  Thompson 
was  absent  on  account  of  his  health,  and  Acting-Lieu- 
tenants Nicholson  and  Pearce  also  were  absent  for 
the  same  reason.     George  Budd,  the  only  commis- 
sioned sea  officer  of  experience  in  the  ship,  was 
made  second-lieutenant.       The  places  of  third  and 
fourth  lieutenants  were  vacant,  and  were  sipplied 
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by  Midshipmen  William  Cox  and  Edward  J.  Bal- 
lard, who  now  served  in  these  capacities  for  the  first 
time." 

If  the  "  Chesapeake "  was  inefficiently  officered 
her  crew  was  in  even  a  more  deplorable  state.  As 
has  already  been  said  she  was  considered  an  unlucky 
ship,  and  it  had  been  almost  impossible  for  Law- 
rence to  obtain  a  complement  of  men.  Many  of  those 
who  shipped  at  the  last  moment  were  of  the  toughest 
class  of  sea-faring  men  and  a  number  of  them  when 
brought  on  board  were  intoxicated ;  and  were  not  so- 
bered even  by  "  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  bat- 
tle." 

As  the  "Chesapeake"  left  the  harbour  a  flag 
with  the  motto  "  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Eights  " 
was  run  aloft.  Lawrence  called  the  crew  together 
and,  as  he  had  done  on  the  eve  of  battle  on  board  the 
"  Hornet,"  addressed  them  with  encouraging  words, 
but  he  soon  discovered  he  had  not  the  "  Hornet's  " 
crew  to  deal  with.  He  was  interrupted  in  the  middle 
of  his  speech  with  mutinous  cries  that  unless  prize- 
money,  which  was  owing  to  some  of  them,  was  paid 
they  would  not  obey  orders.  He  had  a  difficult  situa- 
tion to  grapple  with,  a  mutinous  crew  about  him  and 
a  brave  and  skilful  enemy  awaiting  to  give  him  bat- 
tle, but  he  faced  the  situation  manfully,  issued  prize 
cheques  to  the  complainers  and  continued  to  endeav- 
our to  inspire  officers  and  men  with  something  of  his 
own  heroic  spirit. 

Things  were  very  different  onboardthe"Shannon." 
In  the  early  morning  Broke,  who  supposed  that  his 
challenge  must  by  this  time  have  reached  Lawrence, 
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climbed  into  the  rigging  to  see  if  the  "  Chesapeake  " 
was  making  any  preparations  to  come  out  to  meet  the 
"  Shannon,"  but  she  still  swung  idly  at  anchor  with 
her  sails  furled.  The  beautiful  June  morning  hours 
sped  by  and  it  was  not  until  the  "  Shannon's  "  crew 
were  piped  to  dinner  that  it  became  known  that  prep- 
arations were  being  made  on  board  the  "  Chesa- 
peake "  to  leave  the  harbour.  When  Broke  saw  the 
noble  ship  bending  under  a  cloud  of  canvas  to  meet 
him,  like  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  he  went  to  his  cabin 
to  pray  for  victory  and  to  commit  his  life  to  the 
keeping  of  his  God. 

Captain  Broke  then  returned  to  the  deck  of  hia 
ship  to  make  final  preparations  for  the  fight.     He 
assembled  his  crew  and  from  the  quarter-deck  ad- 
dressed them  with  encouraging  words.    How  keenly 
he  felt  the  reverses  that  England  had  suffered  v^as 
evident  from  his  speech  to  his  men.    Ho  spoke  with 
feeling  of  the  loss  of  several  of  England's  best  ships 
to  the  American  frigates,  and  told  his  crew  that  they 
had  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
to  avenge.    He  called  on  them  "  to  kill  the  men  "  of 
the   "Chesapeake;"    strange   words   these   from   a 
man  who  had  just  risen  from  prayer,  out  war  brings 
out  the  contradictions  of  the  human  heart. 

As  the  "  Chesapeake  "  sailed  towards  the  "  Shan- 
non," the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  harbour  be- 
came greatly  excited,  and  a  number  of  boats  put  out 
to  witness  what  would  doubtless  be  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  duels  of  history,  and  crowds  took  up  places  of 
vantage  along  the  shore  from  which  they  could  see 
the  fight.    A  gentle  westerly  breeze  was  blowing,  and 
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under  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas  the  "  Chesapeake  " 
swept  gallantly  over  the  rolling  seas.  The  "  Shan- 
non," in  the  meantime,  was  leading  the  way  out  to 
sea  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  good  situation  in 
which  to  manoeuvre.  All  through  the  afternoon  the 
two  frigates  remained  under  full  sail,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  half-past  four  that  the  "  Chesapeake  "  fired  a 
gun  as  a  challenge  to  the  "  Shannon  "  to  get  ready 
for  battle. 

The  frigates  were  still  several  miles  apart,  but  the 
crews  h&d  an  excellent  opportunity  on  this  bright 
June  afternoon  of  studying  the  respective  ships.  So 
far  as  appearances  were  concerned  it  looked  as  if  they 
were  of  equal  size  and  speed  and  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  two  ves- 
sels:* 

"  The  two  frigates  were  the  same  length  within  a 
few  inches, — between  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  feet.  Their  breadth  was  forty 
feet  within  a  few  inches.  The  *  Chesapeake '  car- 
ried eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades  on  the 
spar-deck ;  the  *  Shannon  *  carried  sixteen.  Each 
carried  twenty-eight  long  eighteen-pounders  on  the 
gun-deck.  The  *  Chesapeake '  carried  also  two  long 
twelve-pounders  and  a  long  eighteen-pounder,  be- 
sides a  twelve-pound  carronade.  The  *  Shannon ' 
carried  four  long  nine-jjounders,  a  long  six-pounder, 
and  three  twelve-pound  carronades.  The  *  Chesa- 
peake's '  only  decided  advantage  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  her  crew,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  men,  (according  to  Maclay  three  hun- 
*  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  State*. 
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dred  and  forty  only)  while  the  'Shannon '  carried 
three  hundred  and  thirty  all  told." 

The  "  Shannon,"  however,  had  a  decided  superior- 
ity in  her  well-trained  and  well-disciplined  crew  and 
in  her  state  of  readiness  for  the  fight.    Broke,  in  his 
challenge,  had  explained  fully  the  exact  size  of  his 
ship  and  the  number  of  guns  and  men  she  earned. 
Believing  the  "  Chesapeake  "  had  come  out  in  answer 
to  his  challenge  to  give  battle  he  had  every  man  fully 
instructed  in  his  duty  and  every  gun  loaded  and  xn 
readiness  to  be  fired  as  soon  aa  they  should  bear  upon 
the  American  ship.    At  five  o'clock  the  vessels  were 
very  near  each  other  and  Lawrence  ordered  his  royal- 
yards  to  be  sent  down.     Broke  kept  those  of  the 
«  Shannon  "  up  as  he  expected  that  witli  the  coming 
on  of  evening  the  light  breeze  would  die  away. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five  the  drum  called  the  crew 
of  the  "  Shannon  "  to  quarters,  and  they  stood  by 
their  guns  admiring  the  graceful  frigate  that  ap- 
proached them  with  an  ensign  flying  at  every  mast, 
Lawrence  manoeuvred  his  ship  with  great  skill  and  as 
the  "Chesapeake"  approached  the  "Shannon"  it 
was  evident  that  he  feared  a  raking  fire;  but  neither 
Broke  nor  Lawrence  were  anxim^  to  take  advantage 
of  the  other,  and  Broke  had  ordered  that  no  gun 
should  be  fired  while  the  "  Chesapeake's  "  head  was 
turned  towards  the  "  Shannon."    A  favorable  wind 
gave  Lawrence  the  choice  of  position  and  he  might 
have  run  under  the  "  Shannon's  "  stem  and  raked 
the  English  ship  fore-and-aft  but  he,  too,  desired  an 
equal  fight  and  held  on  his  course  until  at  5:45  the 
bow  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  over-lapped  the  "  Shan- 
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non's  "  quarter.  When  Broke  saw  that  it  waa  to  be  a 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm  fight  he  gave  orders  to  his  gun- 
ners to  fire  -when  their  guns  bore  on  the  second  bow 
port  of  the  "Chesapeake."  "The  *  ShannonV 
after-most  guns  on  the  gun-deck  were  loaded  with 
two  round  shot  and  a  keg  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
musket  balls ;  the  next  gun  had  one  round  shot  and 
one  double-headed  shot,  and  so  on  alternately  with 
every  gun  on  the  main-deck  "  (Allen). 

The  "  Shannon  "  opened  the  battle  with  her  stem- 
most  gun,  and  so  well  was  the  heavily  charged 
weapon  directed  that  a  hail  of  iron  smashed  into  the 
"  Chesapeake's  "  side  and  swept  her  decks  with  de- 
struction and  death.  Still  the  American  vessel 
gained  on  the  British  ship  in  ominous  silence.  Soon 
a  second  gun  from  the  "  Shannon  "  spoke  out  and 
again  the  "  Chesapeake "  sta^ered  under  the  well- 
directed  shot.  Before  another  gun  could  be  fired  the 
"  Chesapeake's  "  broadside  was  brought  to  bear  and 
she  began  her  reply  to  the  English  guns  with  a  can- 
nonade that  was  heard  by  the  anxious  watchers  of  the 
fight  eighteen  miles  away  at  Boston  light-house.  This 
opening  fire  at  close  quarters  was  very  destructive. 
Not  only  were  the  ships  much  rent,  but  many  in  both 
crews  were  killed  or  wounded  and  on  the  "  Chesa- 
peake "  half  of  the  officers  were  placed  hors  de  com- 
bat. Lawrence  himself  received  a  severe  gash  in  the 
leg,  but,  knowing  how  much  his  presence  was  needed 
on  deck,  refused  to  go  below  to  have  his  wound 
dressed.  For  some  minutes  the  two  ships  swept  on 
side  by  side  exchanging  broadsides  at  close  quarters, 
but  the  headway  that  the  "  Chesapeake  "  had  as  she 
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began  the  fight  waa  rapidly  carrying  her  past  her  an- 
tagonist.   While  her  crew  were  manceuvring  to  pre- 
vent this  a  shot  cut  away  her  foretopsail  tie  and  jib- 
sheet.    At  the   same  moment  the  wheelsman  was 
struck  dead  and  the  "  Chesapeake,"  without  a  guid- 
ing hand,  came  up  into  the  wind  and  was  taken  aback. 
This  unhappy  circumstance  lost  Lawrence  the  bat- 
tle.   From  the  moment  the  "  Chesapeake  "  came  up 
into  the  wind  she  was  a  beaten  ship.    Her  larboard 
quarter  was  turned  towards  the  "  Shannon's  "  broad- 
side.   Only  fifty  yards  separated  the  two  ships  and 
the   "  Chesapeake "   was   drifting   still   nearer  her 
enemy.    Her  guns  became  silent  as  not  one  was  in  a 
position  to  bear  on  the  "  Shannon."     The  "  Shan- 
non's "  broadside,  on  the  other  hand,  now  swept  the 
"Chesapeake"  with  a  deadly  fire  and  round  shot 
and  double-headed  shot  crashed  through  her  bulwarks 
and  beat  in  her  stern  ports.    The  small-arms  men  in 
the  tops  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  awkward  position  in  which  the  "Chesapeake" 
was  placed,  and  fired  with  deadly  effect  at  any  man 
showing  himself  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  and  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  grew  apace. 

Slowly  the  "Chesapeake"  drifted  towards  the 
"  Shannon  "  and  Lawrence  who  saw  the  advantage 
his  enemy  had  in  position  determined  as  soon  as  the 
two  vessels  struck  to  resort  to  boarding.  He  gave 
orders  for  the  men  to  be  in  readiness,  but  the  bugler 
could  not  be  found  and  before  the  crew  knew  of  their 
commander's  desire  the  vessels  had  fouled, — the  raiz- 
zcn-channels  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  locking  with  the 
"  Shannon's  "  fore-rigging. 
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The  boatswain  of  the  English  ship  at  the  moment 
of  contact  seized  a  line  and  attempted  to  lash  the  two 
ships  together,  but  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
effort.    Captain  Broke  meanwhile  had  everything  m 
readiness  to  board  the  "  Chesapeake,"  and  at  the 
opportune   moment   called   out,    "  Follow  me  who 
canl"  and  sprang  on  the  "Chesapeake's"  quarter- 
deck.   About  twenty  of  his  crew  leaped  on  board  with 
him  and  thirty  others  followed  quickly  after.    It  was 
a  valorous  deed,  but  under  other  circumstances  would 
probably  have  lost  the  British  the  victory;  but  at 
the  moment  Broke  boarded  Captain  Lawrence  was 
mortally  wounded   and  forced  to  leave  the  deck. 
There  was  now  a  short  sharp  fight,  the  British  hav- 
ing decidedly  the  advantage  as  they  were  led  into  the 
battle  by  efficient  officers  while  the  AmLrican  crew 
could  make  but  a  "disorderly  resistance,"  to  use 
Broke's  own  words,  as  they  were  practically  without 
officers,— Mr.   Ludlow  who  was  severely  wounded 
being  the  only  one  on  ;leck. 

The  situation  now  became  critical  for  the  British 
boarders.    The  "  Chesapeake  "  broke  from  her  lash- 
ings and  swung  across  the  "  Shannon's  "  bow  and  the 
fifty  men  under  Broke  were  left  practically  unsup- 
ported on  the  American  deck.    But  about  this  time 
Lieutenant  Budd,vrho  had  been  on  the  gun-deck  below 
and  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight  had  come 
on  deck  to  endeavour  to  rally  the  men  and  separate  the 
frigates,  was  severely  wounded.    It  was  impossible  to 
get  the  undisciplined  crew  to  make  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  English  and  soon  the  spar-deck  was 
carried.    It  was  when  news  of  this  reverse  reached 
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Lawrence  in  the  cockpit  that  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
memorable  words,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  1 " 

Before  the  battle  commenced  First-Lieutenant 
George  Thomaa  L.  Watt  of  the  "  Shannon,"  confident 
of  victory,  had  placed  a  white  ensign  on  the  capstan 
in  readiness,  when  the  battle  was  won,  to  hoist  over 
the  enemy's  colors.  The  American  flag  was  now  run 
down,  but  in  hoisting  it  again  by  mistake  the  white 
ensign  appeared  beneath.  The  gunners  of  the 
"  Shannon "  thinking  that  the  boarding  party  had 
failed  began  firing  once  more  and  Watt  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  comrades  were  slain. 

This  mishap  gave  the  Americans  still  on  deck  hope, 
and  although  the  cowardly  crew  between  decks  would 
not  come  to  their  assistance  they  made  a  valiant 
stand  on  the  forecastle.    A  desperate  fight  ensued  and 
they  disputed  every  foot  with  the  British.     In  the 
midst  of  tlic  struggle  Captain  Broke  received  a  blow 
from  a  cutlass  that  almost  ended  his  life.    He  fell  to 
the  deck  and  continued  to  struggle  with  one  of  his 
enemies.    One  of  his  own  crew  came  up  at  this  in- 
stant and  thinking  his  commander  one  of  the  "  Ches- 
apeake's "  men  was  about  to  run  him  through  with 
his  bayonet  when  Broke's  voice  showed  him  the  niis- 
take  he  was  making  and  death  was  turned  aside. 
Without  officers  to  guide  them  in  the  fight,  with  over 
half  of  the  crew  skulking  h\  cowardly  fear  in  the 
hold,  the  Americans  on  the  forecastle  could  not  but 
BUi-render  and  the  ship  was  soon  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

The  duel  had  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes,  but  in 
that  time  the  "Shannon"  was  struck  thirty-nine 
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times  and  the  "  Cheaapeake"  fifty-seven.  The  fight 
had  heen  an  expensive  one  to  hoth  vessels ;  the  Che* 
apeake"  had  forty-seven  killed  and  ninety-nine 
wounded,  and  the  "Shannon"  twenty-four  killed 
and  fifty-nine  wounded.  Both  ships  presented  a 
horrible  appearance  after  the  battle.  The  scuppers 
were  running  with  blood,  wounded  and  dead  men  lay 
about  the  decks,  and  on  gun-carriages,  masts  and  bul- 
warks were  ghastly  evidences  of  the  battle.  When 
the  moon  arose  the  dead  were  collected  and  reverently 

consigned  to  the  deep.  ,     .    ,      « nv 

Captain  Broke  gave  command  of  the      Chesa- 
peake "  to  Lieutenant  Wallis,  who,  by  the  way,  died 
in  England  in  1892  at  the  venerable  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  having  attained  the  rank  of  admiral. 
With  his  prize  Broke  set  sail  for  Halifax,  but  as 
winds  were  light  and  the  "  Chesapeake  »  in  a  some- 
what crippled  condition  the  two  vessels  did  not  reach 
that  fortified  port  until  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing.   On  the  tedious  journey,  Lawrence,  who  suffered 
ereat  b>  dily  pain  from  his  wound  and  greater  men- 
tal pain  from  the  loss  of  his  ship,  died.    When  the 
"  Shannon  "  with  her  pnVe  was  sighted  off  Halifax 
harlK)ur  ihe  news  of  the  approach  of  the  two  frigates 
spread  rapidly  through  the  city.    The  churches  were 
nsseinbled,  but  even  tlic  sanctuaries  could  not  keep 
otit  the  glad  tidings  an<l  very  soon  the  different  con- 
gregations were  fiocking  to  the  wharfs.    At  first  they 
were  noisy  in  their  demonstrations  of  joy ;  but,  when 
it  was  learned  that  Lawrence,  covered  with  ^^iscoun- 
try's  flag,  was  lying  dead  on  board  the  *•  Chesa- 
peake," a  strange  silence  fell  over  the  throng.    His 
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treatment  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Peacock  "  had  won 
their  respect,  and  the;  felt  his  death  as  keenly  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  their  own  citizens.  He  was  buried 
with  military  honours,  genuinely  mourned  by  the 
men  against  whom  he  had  fought. 

Some  weeks  after  this  celebrated  duel  a  party  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  arrived  in  Halifax  under  a 
flag  of  truce  and  his  body  and  the  body  of  gallant 
young  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  who  had  been  buried  with 
him,  were  taken  to  New  York  where  they  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  a  mourning  nation. 

Broke's  wound  was  a  severer  one  than  was  at  first 
suspected  and  his  robust  constitution  never  com- 
pletely recovered  from  it  It  was  autumn  before  he 
was  able  to  leave  Halifax,  but  he  was  never  again  to 
see  active  service  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  his  English  home. 
He  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
government  made  him  a  baronet  and  bestowed  on  him 
substantial  financial  reward. 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  England 
the  nation  became  delirious  with  joy.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Broke's  victory,  the  press,  and  the  public  men  in 
Parliament  had  been  lamenting  the  degenerate  con- 
dition of  the  navy  in  England.  A  little  over  two 
weeks  before  the  battle  off  Boston  light-house,  Earl 
Damley  had  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
regard  to  the  English  navy:  "The  charm  of  its 
invincibility  had  now  been  broken;  its  consecrated 
standard  no  longer  floated  victorious  on  the  main." 
At  the  same  time  the  European  powers  were  rejoicing 
at  their  ancient  enemy's  reverses,  and  England  felt 
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bitterly  the  jibes  that  were  hurled  at  her  acroM  the 
channel.    But  Broke's  succeas  had  changed  all  thifc 
The  old  renown  returned  in  one  sudden  moment,  and 
yery  naturally  the  victory  of  the  "  Shannon     was 
exaegerated  by  the  thankful  people.     One  eminent 
parliamentarian,  in  speaking  of  it  in  the  Houm  of 
Commons,  said  that  it  was  "  not  to  be  surpass^  by 
any  engagement  which  graced  the  naval  annals  of 
Great  Britain."    The  English  public  solaced  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  victories  of  Hull, 
Decatur  and  Bainbridge  had  been  achieved  agaiusi 
their  frigates  in  vessels  that  were  "  ships  of  the  liii« 
in  disguise:"  but  when  an  English  frigate  met  an 
American  frigate  of  equal  size  and  armament  Eng- 
land could  giv«  a  good  account  of  herself.    The  re- 
joicing in  England  has  a  parallel  in  the  twentieth 
century  when  after  long  months  of  reverses  in  South 
Africa,  battles  that  would  at  other  times  have  been 
considered  minor  affairs  sent  the  English  people  wild 
with  joy  and  gave  the  nation  heart  and  hope. 

In  the  United  States  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
" Chesapeake"  was  received  with  " universal  incred- 
ulity." A  gloom  fell  upon  the  people  and  they  began 
to  fear  that  the  war  would  have  an  unhappy  termi- 
natioo,  and  that  one  by  one  their  ships  would  be 
swept  from  the  seas.  They  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  "  Chesapeake  "  and  the  loss  of  her  commander 
waa  a  much  greater  blow  than  the  loss  of  any  ship 
could  have  been. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wife  of  Captain 
Lawrence  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  that,  at  her 
residence  at  Newport,  R.   I.,  she  was  frequenUy 
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visited  by  Admiral  Sir  Provo  Waili-*.  ^vho  as  a  young 
Hentenarit  of  the  British  navy,  had  nl  .  <!  ti.e  "  r'n^a- 
poake,  '  with  the  body  of  her  huabaml  ou  board,  in 
triumph  iuto  Halifax  harbour. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  "  MONITOK  "  AHD  THE  "  MEBEIMAC, 


» 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  the  North  was  much  stronger  than  the  South 
on  the  ocean.     It  had  possession  of  all  the  warships 
of  the  United  States,  excepting  a  few  that  were  sunk 
at  Norfolk.     Nominally  the  American  Navy  at  this 
time  consisted  of  ninety  vessels,  but  of  these  only 
forty-two  were  in  commission,  and  twenty-one  were 
no  longer  fit  for  service.      The  Secretary  of  War 
under    Buchanan,    anticipating    the    struggle,    and 
anxious  to  weaken  the  North  had  scattered  the  best 
ships  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     They  were  in  the 
Pacific,  in  the  Mediterranean,  ofE  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  East  Indies,  at  Pensacola,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  only  eleven  vessels  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  guns  were  in  American  waters.     These 
were  all  wooden  ships,— the  government  having  been 
Blow  to  follow  the  example  set  by  France  of  con- 
Btructing  ironclads,  a  species  of  vessel  which  had 
proved  itself  so  effective  at  the  operations  against 
Kinburn  during  the  Crimean  war. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued   a  proclamation 
blockading  the  Southern  ports,  the  Southerners  were 
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at  first  able  to  laugh  at  it.  With  such  an  inadequate 
fleet,  supplemented  by  river-steamers  and  ferry-boats, 
the  swift-sailing  blockade-runners  could  break 
through  at  will.  The  South  was,  however,  much 
worse  oflE  than  the  North.  They  had,  it  is  true,  a 
number  of  exceptionally  fine  naval  officers,  trained 
in  the  National  service,  but  they  were  utterly  with- 
out ships,  nor  were  they  able  to  secure  a  fieet  capable 
of  coping  with  the  warships  of  the  North,  and  the 
hundreds  of  merchant  vessels  that  were  rapidly  put 
into  commission.  So  long  as  the  North  controlled  the 
seas  they  need  not  hope  for  the  victory.  The  busy 
and  ingenious  brains  of  their  inventors  went  to  work 
to  design  a  craft  that  would  be  able  to  steam  into  the 
midst  of  a  Northern  fleet,  and  destroy  it  without  it- 
self suffering  severe  injury.  If  they  could  once  get 
the  mastery  of  the  North  on  the  ocean  their  cause 
would,  they  thought,  without  doubt  be  successful. 

When  the  Norfolk  navy  yards  were  deserted  by 
the  National  forces,  the  propftrty  there  which  might 
be  of  use  to  the  South,  was  as  far  as  possible  de- 
stroyed. Among  a  number  of  vessels  burned  was  the 
forty-gun  frigate  "Merrimac"  of  3500  tons.  The 
Confederates  raised  her  on  May  30,  1861,  and  found 
her  engines  in  good  condition  and  her  strong  wooden 
hull  sound.  It  was  decided  to  change  her  into  an 
ironclad  of  an  entirely  new  type.  She  was  placed  in 
the  dry  dock  and  her  decks  levelled  to  the  water-line. 
On  her  strong  hull,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  amidshijvS  a  casemate  of  great  strength 
was  constructed.  It  consisted  of  twenty  inches  of 
pine,  covered  with  four  inches  of  oak,  and  over  this 
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were  placed  two  layers  of  iron  plating,  each  two  inches 
thick     This  casemate  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thir.y- 
five  degrees  and  met  the  roof  seven  feet  ahove  the 
deck.    Attached  to  the  bow  of  the  *' Mernmac     was 
a  cast-iron  ram  projecting  four  feet  from  the  cutr 
water.    In  the  casemate  were  fourteen  ports,  five  feet 
above  the  water-line.     The  armament  of  this  formi- 
dable warship  consisted  of  two  rifled  6-inch  guns, 
and  six  9-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  two  7-indi  rifled 
guna  mounted  on  pivots  forward  and  aft    Her  hull 
could  not  be  pierced,  save  by  weapons  of  the  heaviest 
kind  when  charged  with  adequate  charges  of  powder. 
With  her  weapons  and  the  short  range  at  which  she 
would  be  able  to  fight  it  was  thought  that  she  could 
easily  sink  the  best  ships  afloat    She  was  christened 
the  "Virginia"  by  the  Confederates,  but  the  old 
name  "  Merrimac  "  stuck,  and  by  it  she  is  known  to 

history.  .  .  .        , 

With  their  wretched  constructing  facilities,  tne 
Southerners  were  able  to  bring  the  "  Merrimac     but 
slowly  to  completion,  and  it  was  not  until  March, 
1862   that  she  was  launched.     She  was  then  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan 
who  had  been  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy.    His  second  in  command  was  Lieuten- 
ant Jones.    The  crew  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  com- 
posed of  volunteers  drawn  principally  fiom  the  army 
about  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  were  far  from 
being  pxperienced  seamen,  but  that  mattered  little  on 
the  "  Merrimac,"  a  boat  without  masts  or  sails  or 

rigging. 

While  the  South  was  putting  forth  these  strenuous 
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efforts,  what  was  the  North  doing?    At  a  very  early 
gtaire  in  tue  war  it  was  recognised  that  ironclads 
would  he  a  necessity,  but  it  was  not  until  three 
months  after  the  South  had  concluded  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  their  ships  by  makmg 
one  at  least  as  invulnerable  as  possible  by  armour, 
that  the  Admiralty  called  for  designs  for  ironclad 
warships.    It  was  then  that  the  great  inventor  Erics- 
son the  greatest  inventor  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
came  forward  with  a  design  for  a  vessel  which  was 
an  absolute  innovation  in  naval  warfare,  and  which 
was  to  revolutionize  the  navies  of  the  world.    Ad  this 
vessel  has  been  fully  described  in  Sir  Nathaniel 
Barnaby's  Naval  Development  in  the  Century  m  this 
series,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  tho 
construction  of  the  famous  "  Monitor."  Ericsson  had 
perfect  faith  in  his  new  idea,  and  in  August  urged  the 
advisability  of  such  a  ship  on  President  Lincoln. 
But  his  vessel  was  so  great  an  innovation  that  the 
Navy  Board  was  slow  to  accept  his  design.     His  fore- 
cast of  the  capabilities  of  his  «  Monitor,"  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  battle  which  took  place  in 
Hampton  Koads,  is  a  remarkable  one.  ^^ 

"  The  wrought  iron  ordnance  of  12-inche8  calibre, 
he  wrote,  "  planned  by  the  writer  already  in  1840, 
practically  established  the  fact  that  iron  plates  of 
four  and  a  half  inches  thickness,  could  not  resist 
projectiles  from  such  heavy  guns.  Previous  to  the 
expe-iments  at  Sandy  Hook,  which  you  will  remem- 
ber were  made  in  1S41,  with  the  ordnance  alluded  to, 
I  had  determined  theoretically,  that  six  inches  thick- 
ness would  be  required  to  protect  ships  against  the 
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same,  and  that  iron  plates  without  wooden  support 
unless  made  thicker,  could  not  withstand  continued 
firing.     Accordingly  the  revolving  turret  of  my  pro- 
posed battery  is  made  eight  inches  thick,  in  addition 
to  which  the  outward  curvature  of  the  turret  will  on 
dynamic  considerations  materially  assist  the  resisting 
capability  of  the  iron.    Apart  from  the  great  strength 
of  the  turret,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  few 
balls  will  strike  so  accurately  in  the  centre  of  the  tur- 
ret as  not  to  glance  off  by  angular  contact      The 
United  States  may  thus  be  claimed  to  have  been  far 
ahead  of  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  who  have  just 
found  out  what  we  demonstrated  twenty  years  ago. 

"  In  respect  to  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  bat- 
tery proposed,  I  need  not  enter  on  a  demonstration 
before  one  so  experienced  as  yourself.     It  will  be  all 
sufficient  merely  to  ask  you  to  look  carefully  at  the 
plan.     It  will,  however,  be  proper  for  me  to  advert 
to  the  fact  that  the  ironclad  vessels  of  France  and 
England  are  utterly  unable  to  resist  elongated  shot 
fired  from  the  12-inch  guns  of  the  battery.     The  ^- 
inch  plates  of  '  La  Gloire '  or  the  '  Warrior '  would 
crumple  like  brown  paper  under  the  force  of  such 
projectiles,  and  at  close  quarters  every  shot  would 
crush  in  the  enemy's  sides  at  the  water-line.     The 
opposing  broadsides  would  be  nothing  more  than  the 
rattling  of  pebbles  upon  our  cylindrical  iron  turret." 
At  length  the  authorities  were  moved  to  accept 
Ericsson's  design  an-.l  work  was  begun  on  the  proposed 
vessel  in  October,  1861,  and  she  was  launched  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1862,  and  ready  for  sea  February  15.     Her 
trial  trip  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  and  the  press 
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and  the  authorities  for  the  most  part  derided  her  a.^ 
Ericsson's  "  Folly."  But  there  were  t  select  few 
who  had  faith  in  her.  It  was  believed  by  the  major- 
ity of  people  that  when  she  got  into  a  heavy  sea  she 
would  sink;  and  her  critics,  judging  from  after 
events,  were  not  far  wrong  in  their  opinion  ;  her 
crew,  too,  would  be  suflFocated  for  lack  of  ventilation, 
and  after  events,  too,  proved  that  there  were  grounds 
for  such  a  belief;  and  further  the  concussion  of  the 
great  guns  would  make  the  turret  unendurable  for  the 
gunners.  Her  wretched  crew  would  have  the  choice 
of  three  things,  death  by  drowning,  death  by  suffoca- 
tion, or  death  from  the  concussion  of  their  guns,^ 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  this  death  trap. 

She  was  completed  and  ready  for  sea  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  The  "  Merrimac  "  had  been  launched  and 
although  as  an  experiment  she  was  not  much  feared, 
from  the  beginning  Ericsson  was  conscious  that  she 
would  be  a  worthy  antagonist  of  his  little  craft. 

It  was  deemed  foolhardy  to  go  to  sea  in  the  "  Mon- 
itor "  but  in  times  of  war  there  are  men  ever  ready, 
nay  glad,  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death,  into  the 
mouth  of  hell.  Volunteers  such  as  those  who  sacri- 
ficed themselves  in  the  submarine  boats  during  the 
Civil  war,  volunteers,  such  as  those  who  risked  death 
in  the  "  Merrimac  "  at  Santiago,  can  ever  be  found 
for  a  perilous  undertaking,  and  a  picked  crew  was 
soon  on  board  the  "  Monitor.'* 

The  officers  who  had  the  courage  to  offer  themselves 
for  service  on  this  untried  freak  were  Lieut.  John 
Lorimer  Worden  ;  Lieut.  Samuel  Dana  Greene  ;  Act- 
ing-Master, Louis  N.  Stodder;  Acting-Master,  u.  JS*. 
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Webber  ;  Acting^Master's  Mate,  George  Fredenck- 
son  ;  Acting-Assistant  Surgeon    Daniel  C.  ^^e 
Acting-Assistant    Paymaster,    Wilham   F     Keller , 
Chief  Engineer,  A.  C.  Stimers,  ins^ctor ;  First-As 
Bistant  Engineer,  Isaac  Newton;   Second-Assistant 
Engteef,  llbert  B.  Campbell  ;  Third-Assistant  En- 
gineer, Kobinson  W.  Hands  ;  Fourth- Assist  ant  Eng^ 
neer.   Mark  Trueman   Sunstrom;   Captain  s  Clerk, 
Daniel    Toffey;    Quartermaster,    Peter    Williams  ; 
Gunner's  Mate,   Joseph   Crown  ;   and  Boatswain's 
Mate,  John  Stocking.  „ 

At  first  it  was  decided  to  send  the  "  Monitor     to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  her  destination  was  changed, 
and  she  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads. 
On  March  6,  she  ventured  out  to  sea  m  toxv  of  the  tug- 
boat "  Seth  Low  »  and  under  escort  of  the  steamers 
«  Curritick"  and  "  Sachem,"  she  set  out  for  Ham^ 
ton  Roads,  but  scarcely  was  she  out  of  sight  of  land 
before  the  authorities  changed  their  minds  and  a  de- 
^     h  boat  was  sent  out  in  search  of  her  with  orders 
directing  her  to  proceed  to  Washington  ;  but  fortu. 
nately  for  the  cause  of  the  North  she  could  not  be 
found.     Similar  orders  were  sent  to  Captain  Marston 
at  Hampton  Roads,  but  when  the  «  Merrimac      ar- 
rived  at  that  historic  point  events  had  ^o  shaped  them- 
selves that  it  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake  for 
Captain  Marston  to  have  followed  out  his  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  "  Monitor. 

Her  journey  to  Hampton  Roads  was  anything  but 
a  pleasL  one.  A  storm  arose  and  the  little  ship 
proved  far  from  being  seaworthy.  For  many  hours 
the  crew  fought  harder  with  the  sea  than  they  were  to 
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fight  with  the  Southern  ironclad,  and  through  the  long 
night  they  faced  death  in  more  dreadful  forms  than 
from  shot  or  shell.  Worn  out  from  toil  and  lack  of 
rest,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  they  drew  near  to 
Hampton  Roads.  The  sound  of  distant  firing 
reached  their  ears;  a  battle  was  under  way, — their 
little  ship,  this  experiment  in  warfare,  would  soon  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  bring  them  glory  or  the  grave. 
When  the  pilot  boarded  their  craft  they  heard  from 
his  lips  a  story  of  death  and  destruction  that  at  once 
filled  them  with  forebodings  and  with  a  burning 
desire  for  vengeance. 

On  the  morning  of  March  8,  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  "Merrimac"  prepared  to  go  forth  to  face, 
practically  single-handed,  the  whole  Northern  fleet. 
Their  ship  was  an  experiment,  and  how  she  would 
behave  in  battle  could  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture; 
that  huge  casemate  under  whicli  they  were  to  fight 
might  prove  the  grave  of  every  man  on  board.     She 
was  far  from  being  a  perfect  boat,  and  the  entire 
crew   know    it.     Iler   engines   were   defective,    her 
steering  gear  was  in  wretched  condition,   and  lier 
rudder  was  exposed.     Her  hull  was  being  patched  up, 
even  while  she  Was  proceeding  to  battle.     For  several 
days  the  Northern  crew  had  been  expecting  that  the 
strange  "  thing  "  that  had  been  constructed  at  Nor- 
folk would  move  down  towards  them,  and  early  on 
this  March  morning  they  saw  what  looked  to  be  "  the 
roof  of  a  barn  with  a  huge  chimney"  accompanied  by 
two  gunboats  slowly  puffing  down  the  winding  river. 
The  South  expected  much  from  her;  she  was  their 
hope,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  forts,  and  the  crowds  of 
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sympathizers  on  the  river  banks  cheered  her  on  her 

""V  fleet  cleared  for  action,   and  the  gunboat 
«  Zouave  "  was  sent  out  to  reconnoitre.    When  she 
got  within  range,  she  fired  several  shots  agamst   he 
Ungainly  monster,  but  they  struck  harmles^y  on  the 
ir^  sides  and  fell  hissing  in  the  river     The     Mei^ 
rimac  "  scorned  to  open  her  ports  and  reply  to  the 
"  Zouave's  "  fire  ;  she  had  bigger  game  in  view,  and 
slowly  and  ominously  threaded  her  way  down  the 
channel.     The  «  Zouave  "  was  recalled  and  there  was 
consternation  in  the  Northern  fleet,  but  ^e  comman- 
der: :f  the  warships  hoped  to  fve<,ff^he  enemy  ^ 
the  superior  weight  of  their  broadsides  before  she 
could  d^  them  much  harm.     Her  sides  were  impreg^ 
nable  to  the  small  guns  of  the  "  Zouave,"  but  a  few 
broadsides  of  heavy  metal  would  soon  hammer  in  that 

.vide  roof.  There  was  an  «PP-"-«  f  "n'^^^  sb! 
Hampton  Roads  as  she  drew  near  At  ^^J'f'  ff 
annearol  in  full  view  of  the  fleet,  and  the  saihng-.hip 
"iCJrland,"  30  guns,  the  '' Congress^^'  50  gun^ 
and  the  «  St.  Lawrence,"  50  ^ns,  and  the  steame« 
"  Minnesota  "  and  "  Roanoke,"  each  with  40  guns, 
prepared  to  receive  her.  „ 

^  At  a  little  after  one  o'clock  the  "  <^««^^/l°°^ . 
and  "  Congress  »  sent  broadsides  agamst  the  Mcrn- 
mac  "  but  the  metal  made  no  impression  upon  her 
armoured  hull.  Still  she  remained  grimly  silent, 
and  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  after  her  first  appearance 
before  her  voice  was  heard  ;  then  the  anxious  watch- 
ers on  the  Federal  boats  saw  her  bow  port  open, 
cau-ht  sight  of  the  muzzle  of  a  7-inch  gun  gleaming 
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in  the  noonday  light,  and  the  next  moment  a  Bhell 
burst  with  deadly  effect  on  the  decks  of  the  "  Cumber- 
land "  killing  or  wounding  most  of  the  crew  of  the 
after  pivot  gun.     On  she  swept,  unmindful  of  the 
shot  and  shell  that  clattered  against  her  sides,  or 
burst  about  her,  until  she  was  but  two  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  "  Congress ; "  then  her  port  guna 
were  run  out  and  a  fierce  broadside  swept  the  decks 
of  the  Northern  ship  with  an  appalling  slaughter. 
The  bulwarks  of  the  wooden  vessel  were  torn  and 
smashed  and  shot  and  shell  and  the  flying  splinters 
turned  the  boat  instantly  into  a  shambles.     Having 
thus  ruthlessly  provod  to  the  Northern  fleet  how  pow- 
erless they  were  to  resist  her  fire,  she  turned  and  ran 
up  stream  towards  the  ''  Cumberland."     She  was 
about  to  try  a  new  method  of  warfare,   and  she 
steered  directly  against  the  side  of  the  vessel  that 
towered  above  her.     There  was  a  sudden  jarring  of 
the  Northern  ship  through  her  whole  length,  and  then 
a  rushing  of  water  into  the  hold.    The  ram,  for  the 
first  time  in  naval  warfare,  had  done  its  work  and 
done  it  well.     A  wide  rent  was  made  in  the  hull  of 
the  "  Cumberland,"  but  when  the  "  Mcrrimac  "  re- 
versed her  engines  and  withdrew,  she  left  her  iron 
beak  behind. 

(/aptain  Buchanan  as  he  drew  away  from  the  ship 
he  had  just  rammed  demanded  her  surrender,  but 
Lieutenant  Morris  made  the  reply,  "  Never  !  I'll 
sink  alongside,"  and  the  "  Cumberland's  "  crew  gal- 
lantly and  hopelessly  fought  on  for  nearly  an  hour, 
enduring  the  fire  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  and  the  gim- 
boata  **  Yorktown,"  "  Jamestown  "   and  "  Teaser." 
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At  length  the  Northern  ship  Bank  in  deep  water  drag- 
Ig  ber  flag  at  the  peak  beneath,  but  at  the  ^ore  even 
Ser  she  Jttled  to  the  bottom,  the  red  flag  of  no 
quarter  was  atill  bravely  flying.  Her  enemies  m  this 
figiVtruly  said  of  her,  "No  ship  had  ever  fought 

The' "  C^onjl "  wBcb  had  already  -^,-^  ^f 
.  foretaste  of  things  to  eome,  and  which  had  been 
raked  with  7-inch  shell  while  the  "Cumberland  "  wa 
b^Lg  destroyed,  next  received  the  entire  attention  of 
Ao  destroyer.    Her  captain,  Joseph  Smith,  saw  wha 
a  ho^lcss  contest  was  before  him  ami  fcanng  that 
Jhe  fCof  the  "  Cumberland"  would  be  the  fate  of 
Ihe  '  CongreBs"  ran  her  into  the  shallow  waters  of 
Newport  News,  where  the  "  Merrimac,"  on  account 
of  he^draught  could  not  follow  the  ram,  and  w acre 
his  ship  would  receive  some  protection  from  the  guns 

of  the  forts.  -     ,     „  -Kf prri- 

When  the  "  Congress  "  ran  agromid,  the     Mem 
mac  "  took  up  a  p.sition  at  between  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  tvvo'hundred  yards  distant  and  opened  her 
full  broadside,  raking  her  from  stem  to  stern.     ..arly 
in    the    fight    Lieutenant    Smith    was    slain,    but 
Lieutenant'   Tendergast,     although    only    aWe     U. 
..ake  a  feeble  reply  with  two  s  em  g^^J  /jj^^ 
on      At  length  one  of  these  was  dismounted  and  the 
other  had  Its  muzzle  knocked  of!.     The  "  Congress/' 
C  was  on  fire  in  several  places  and  the  erew  con- 
troled  the  flames  with  difficulty.     Sh«  was  more- 
over exposed  to  the  guns  of  not  only  the  "  Merrimac 
but  of  four  gunboats  as  well.     It  would  be  a  useless 
loss  of  life  longer  to  continue  the  unequal  contest,  anrt 
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the  colours  of  the  North  were  run  down  and  the  white 
flag  displayed.  The  Southern  gunboats  ran  in  to 
rescue  the  crew,  but  the  gunners  in  the  forts  had  not 
seen  the  white  flag  and  swept  the  scene  of  action  with 
n  heavy  fire,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the 
enemy  and  of  their  own  friends ;  among  the  wounded 
was  the  commander  of  the  "  Merrimnc."  On  this, 
the  Southern  vessels  once  more  opened  on  the 
doomed  "  Congress  "  with  hot  shot  and  she  was  soon 
a  mass  of  flames.  The  "  St.  Lawrence  "  and  the  two 
Northern  steamers  had  set  out  for  the  scene  of  de- 
struction early  in  the  battle,  but  all  three  had  run 
aground. 

Having  finished  with  the  "  Cumberland  "  and  the 
"  Congress  "  the  "  Merrimac  "  leisurely  turned  to 
mete  out  a  similar  fate  to  the  "  Minnesota."  But  on 
account  of  the  shallow  water  and  the  approaching 
darkness  she  was  unable  to  get  within  close  range  or 
to  continue  to  manoeuvre  in  the  narrow  channel,  and 
so  after  sending  one  shot  through  the  "  Minnesota's  " 
bow  to  let  her  know  what  she  might  expect  on  the 
morrow,  she  withdrew  to  her  anchorage. 

In  the  battle  of  this  fateful  day,  the  National 
cause  had  8ul^'?red  greatly.  Two  of  the  best  ships  of 
the  North  were  destroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallant  fellows  were  killed  and  many  more  wonnded ; 
and  at  what  cost  to  the  South  ?  Two  were  killed  and 
eight  wounded  on  the  "  Merrimac "  and  thirteen 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  gunboats,  and  the  vessel  that 
had  caused  so  much  death  and  destruction  suffered 
only  from  a  slight  leak  through  the  tearing  away  of 
her  ram. 
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When  news  of  this  day's  terrible  work  reached  the 
North  consternation  was  in  every  home  and  particu- 
larly in  the  seaport  cities  and  towns.     Stanton,  the 
Minister  of  War,  was  the  most  alarmed  individual 
in  the  country.     He  saw  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
changed  in  an  instant.     This  new  craft  would  destroy 
the  vessels  of  the  North  one  after  another  and  take 
toll  of  the  cities  along  the  coast.     He  deemed  it  not 
unlikely  that  she  was  even  then  on  her  way  to  Wash- 
ington, and  that  they  would  have  a  cannon  ball  or 
shell  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House  before 
they  left  the  room  in  which  the  authorities  were  dis- 
cussing the  situation. 

If  the  North  was  in  consternation,  the  South  was 
intoxicated  with   joy.     They  had  been   fighting  a 
magnificent  uphill  fight  and  now  that  they  had  con- 
trol of  the  seas,— and  they  believed  they  had— they 
would  beat  the  North.     Nothing  but  a  miracle  could, 
it  was  thought,  save  the  ships  and  towns  of  the  Fed- 
erals ;  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  alike  impregnable  to  the 
broadsides  of  three-deckers  or  the  fire  of  forts.    The 
age  of  miracles,  however,  was  not  past.      The  brain 
of  Ericsson  had  devised  a  craft  that  was  going  to  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  dreaded  ironclad.    Even 
while  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  retreating  up  the  river 
to  her  anchorage  at  Sewell's  Point,  the  "  Monitor  " 
was  being  cleared  for  action.     It  was  the  last  volleys 
poured    into   the   shattered    *' Congress"    that    had 
reached  the  ears  of  her  crew  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th. 

Slowly  the  little  "  Monitor  "  advanced  through  the 
darkness,  her  cr?w  patching  her  up  after  her  terrible 
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fight  with  the  ocean,  and  getting  her  ready  for  her 
great  battle  of  the  morrow.  When  darkness  fell  the 
light  of  the  burning  **  Congress  "  served  as  a  beacon 
to  guide  her  into  Hampton  Roads.  The  blazing  war- 
ship presented  a  horrible  but  fascinating  picture. 
The  tongues  of  flame  ran  up  her  r'^^ging  and  wrapped 
themselves  about  her  masts  and  yards  and  leaped 
hungrily  from  her  ports,  while  black  columns  of 
smoke  rolled  from  her  deep  hull.  Occasion- 
ally through  the  night  loud  explosions  were  heard 
as  the  fire  reached  loaded  guns  or  shells.  Under 
the  glare  the  March  night  became  as  bright 
as  day,  and  as  the  crew  of  the  "  Monitor " 
gazed  upon  the  awe-inspiring  spectacle,  they  won- 
dered what  the  morrow  would  have  in  store  for 
them.  About  midnight  this  strange  craft  crept  into 
Hampton  Roads  and  her  odd  appearance  caused  a 
good  deal  of  speculation.  The  Southerners  spoke  of 
her  contemptuously  as  "  a  cheese  box  on  a  raft,"  and 
"  a  tin  can  on  a  shingle,"  and  the  Federal  crews  won- 
dered what  so  strangely  shaped  a  thing  would  do  on 
the  morrow,  and  hoped  for  but  little  from  her. 

On  his  arrival  Lieutenant  Worden  reported  to  Cap- 
tain Marston  of  the  "  Roanoke  "  and  the  need  was  so 
great  that  Captain  Marston  decided  to  disobey  the 
orders  commanding  him  to  send  the  "  Monitor  "  to 
Washington. 

All  night  long  on  board  the  little  vessel  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  battle,  and  when  morning  broke 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  fight.  She  had 
taken  up  her  position  close  beside  the  "  Minnesota  " 
and  her  presence  in  no  way  lessened  the  dread  of  the 
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crew  of  that  ship,  and  every  man  on  board  when  the 
**  Congress  "  blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion  a  little 
after  one  o'clock  expected  that  the  "  Minnesota " 
would  perish  in  a  similar  manner.  The  diminutive 
monstrosity  anchored  beside  them,  would,  they 
thought,  be  of  little  avail  with  her  two  turret  guns 
against  a  ship  that  had  resisted  the  broadsides  of  the 
best  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Experienced  sailors 
Bs  they  were,  they  had  naturally  not  a  little  contempt 
for  this  unique  craft  without  rigging,  masts  or  sails. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  engi- 
neers on  the  "  Merrimac  "  leisurely  got  steam  up  and 
preparations  were  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  the  preceding  day, — a  battle  it  could 
hardly  be  called.  In  the  beautiful  morning  of  early 
March  she  swung  from  her  anchorage  and  proceeded 
down  the  river.  As  Captain  Buchanan  had  been 
severely  wounded.  Lieutenant  Jones  had  now  chief 
command,  and  in  courage  and  skill  he  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  commander  of  the  previous  day. 

The  "  Congress  "  and  "  Cumberland  "  were  no 
more,  and  the  "  Minnesota  "  was  to  be  the  nxjxt  vic- 
tim. When  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  still  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  its  prey  a  shot  from  her  7-inch  bow  gun 
struck  the  counter  of  the  Northern  ship  telling  the 
crew  what  they  might  expect.  The  "  Minnesota  "  re- 
plied with  her  stem  guns,  but  the  "  Monitor  "  which 
lay  dwarfed  in  the  shadow  of  her  high  sides  remained 
silent.  When  the  "  Merrimac "  was  within  close 
range,  the  little  low-huilt  craft — an  untried  and  un- 
known quantity— left  her  anchorage  and  proceeded  to 
do  battle  with  the  high-built,  well  protected  engine  of 
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destruction,  whose  terrible  power  she  was  made  to 
realize  by  the  sunken  "  Cumberland  "  and  the  burnt 
"  Congress." 

Although  but  little  could  be  hoped  from  such  a  di' 
minutive  craft  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  work 
of  the  previous  day,  still  there  was  much  expectation, 
and  the  shores  W3re  lined  with  onlookers,  and  the  ves- 
sels' sides  and  rigging  were  crowded  with  men  eagei 
to  see  the  commencement  of  the  duel  between  these 
two  strangely-built  engines  of  war.    Amazement  and 
pity  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the  "  Moni- 
tor "  as  she  swung  out  to  meet  the  vessel  coming  so 
deliberately  to  battle.     Destruction  would  be  hers  in 
a  few  brief  moments  !     So  thought  most  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  her  own  crew  knew  not  what  to  think. 
Would  her  armour  withstand  the  powerful  guns  of 
the  "Merrimac"  at  close  range,  would  her  turret 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  creator,  could  she 
live  if  the  cumbersome  "  Merrimac  "  should  turn  on 
her  and,  ramming,  crush  her  by  mere  mass  ?    Lieu- 
tenant Worden  was  probably  the  only  one  on  boai-d 
who  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  ship,  and  he  placed 
her  unhesitatingly   alongside   of  the   "  Merrimac," 
believing  that  he  could  check  the  Southern  boat  in  her 
career  of  destruction  and  possibly  destroy  her. 

Lieutenant  Jones  saw  this  odd-shaped  craft, 
boldly  offering  to  do  the  "  Merrimac  "  battle,  and  rec- 
ognized that  before  he  could  either  «lestroy  the  balance 
of  the  National  fleet  or  proceed  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington, this  boat  would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

When  within  pistol  shot  range  of  the  "  Merrimac  " 
the  "  Monitor's "  turret  slowly  revolved,  the  porta 
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were  opened  and  the  two  11-inch  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  and  immediately  two  170-pound  shot  struck 
the  sides  of  the  "  Merrimac."  The  Southern  ship 
quivered  imderthe  blow,  but  her  huV  remained  intact. 
The  "  Merrimac "  now  in  turn  tired  a  starboard 
broadside  at  the  "  Monitor,"  but  the  200-pound  shot 
made  no  impression  on  the  decks  or  turret  of  Erics- 
son's experiment.  The  nineteen  men  in  the  narrow 
turret  working  the  guns  and  revolving  it,  heard  with 
delight  the  thunder  of  these  first  shells  against  their 
citadel.  The  armour  had  withstood  the  blow  and  the 
turret  was  uninjured.  Again  and  again  it  revolved 
and  again  and  again  the  Dahlgren  guns  smote  the 
*'  Merrimac  "  but  without  doing  injury.  The  crew 
of  the  "  Merrimac  "  tried  the  effect  of  small  arms  on 
the  ports  of  the  "  Monitor,"  but  as  quickly  as  the 
guns  were  fired  the  porta  were  turned  from  the  enemy, 
— in  fact  frequently,  through  the  defective  working 
of  the  turret,  the  guns  were  fired  while  it  was  still  in 
motion.  Naturally  at  this  close  range  and  with  such 
a  huge  target  to  practise  on,  the  "  Monitor "  suc- 
ceeded in  making  numerous  hits,  and  had  the  guns 
only  been  prcperly  charged  in  all  probability  the 
Northern  gunners  would  have  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  "  Merrimac."  Orders  had  been  issued  by  the 
War  Department  to  use  only  fifteen  pound  charges. 
These  orders  were  due  to  the  explosion  of  the  famous 
gun  "  Peacemaker,"  and  but  for  them  50-pound 
charges  might  have  been  used  in  the  guns,  and  in  that 
case  the  battle  would  probably  have  had  a  different 
ending.  In  this  first  encounter,  save  for  the  narrow 
and  cramped  space  in  which  they  worked,  the  crew  of 
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the  "  Monitor  "  suffered  but  little.  True  several  of 
them  were  stunned  through  standing  against  the  walls 
of  the  turret  at  the  time  of  the  impact  of  shells,  and 
Acting-Master  Stodder  was  somewhat  seriously  in- 
jured in  this  way,  but  all  recovered  from  the  shock. 

The  "  Merrimac "  although  uninjured,  saw  that 
she  was  making  no  impression  on  her  antagonist. 
The  low  build  of  the  "  Monitor,"  the  small  exposed 
surface,  and  the  difficulty  the  "Merrimac"  had  ii» 
bringing  her  guns  to  bear  on  account  of  her  small 
ports,  made  her  shooting  far  from  accurate  even  at 
this  close  range. 

Lieutenant  Worden,  too,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  fight.     This  knocking  at  each  other's 
sides  was  unsatisfactory  work,  and  he  looked  aV>at 
for  some  vulnerable  spot  at  which  he  might  ram  tho 
"Merrimac."     He  discovered  that  the  rudder  was 
exposed,  and  if  he  could  but  break  it  the  enemy  might 
be  at  his  mercy,  and  so  he  turned  and  rushed  for  the 
ttem  of  the  vessel  and  missed  the  rudder  by  o\xt 
a  fc.7  feet.      As  he  passed  the   two  turret   guns 
sent    shot    against   the    "  Menimac's "    stern    and 
all  but  crushed  it  in.     So  severe  was  the  shock  that 
the    crew    of    the    vessel    were    throwii    to    the 
deck.     Lieutenant  Jones  wcuM  probably  have  at- 
tempted   thus    early    in    the    fight    to    ram    the 
"  Monitor  "  but  as  the  iron  beak  of  his  ship  had  been 
lost  on  the  previous  day  he  was  no  doubt  a  little  timid 
about  hazarding  ramming  his  opponent.     He  was 
convinced  that  the  "Monitor"  could  do  him  but 
little  harm,  and  as  he  was  wasting  mach  good  ammu- 
nition in  battle  with  her,  he  decided  to  withdraw  from 
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the  duel  and  take  up  the  work  he  had  set  out  in  the 
morning  to  do,  the  destruction  of  the  "  Minnesota/' 
the  "  Roanoke,"  and  the  "  St.  Lawrence." 

He  placed  his  vessel  close  to  the  *'  Minnesota  "  and 
sent  a  shell  crashing  through  her  hull  amidships, 
setting  her  on  fire,  but  the  fire  was  quickly  extin- 
guished. Several  other  shots  were  hurled  into  the 
stranded  vessel,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
"  Congress  "  was  to  be  the  fat?  of  the  "  Minnesota," 
for  her  broadsides  pounded  helplessly  on  the  "  Merri- 
mac's  "  casemate.  But  the  little  "  Monitor  "  was 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  thus  easily.  She  fearlessly 
slipped  in  between  the  combatants  and  forced  the 
"  Merrimac  "  to  change  her  position  and  thus  saved 
the  "  Minnesota."  During  the  remainder  of  the  day 
\he  "  Minnesota  "  was  never  again  in  danger,  and  up 
to  this  time  she  had  received  no  irreparable  injuries. 

The  two  ironclads  once  more  began  their  duel  in 
earnest.  The  "  Merrimac's  "  guns  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuous roar  pouring  broadside  after  broadside  into 
the  "Monitor."  The  Northern  boat  on  the  other 
hand  fired  more  leisurely,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
turret  to  revolve  between  each  discharge  of  th'.  guns. 
As  a  consequence  there  was  an  interval  of  from  seven 
to  eight  minutes  between  the  shots. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  seeing  how  impervious  the 
"  Monitor  "  was  to  the  broadsides  of  his  ship,  now  de- 
termined, despite  the  injuries  his  vessel  had  received 
on  the  previous  day  when  ramming  the  "  Cum- 
berland," to  try  to  run  down  his  antagonist.  At  the 
first  opportunity  the  "  Merrimac "  rushed  at  the 
"Monitor,"  but  her  slow  speed  enabled  Lieutenant 
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Worden  to  elude  the  blow.  A  slanting  one  was 
struck,  however,  and  she  was  carried  forward  on  to 
the  low  deck  of  the  "  Monitor."  Lieutenant  Jones 
thought  of  boarding  his  opponent  as  a  last  resort,  but 
before  this  could  be  accomplished  the  "  Monitor  "  had 
slid  from  under  the  "  Merrimac."  At  the  moment 
of  contact  one  of  the  '*  Monitor's  "  guns  smote  the 
forward  casemate  of  the  "  Merrimac  "  a  ter-ific  blow. 
The  iron  armour  was  crushed  in  and  the  wooden 
backin'  -  '  attered,  but  the  ball  failed  to  pene- 
trate. ».ere  but  been  an  adequate  charge  of 
powd«  ■  gun  serious  injury  would  have  been 
done  to  tue  "  Me    imac." 

At  length  the  supply  of  ammunition  in  the  turret 
became  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  battle  for  a  time  to  replace  it.  The  crew  of 
her  opponent  thought  that  she  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured and  had  quit  the  fight.  They  were  once  more 
turning  their  attention  to  the  stranded  ships,  but  be- 
fore they  could  put  their  thoughts  into  action  the 
"Monitor"  had  returned  to  begin  the  fight  again 
with  renewed  vigour. 

The  Southern  crew  had  by  this  time  learned  how 
futile  their  blows  were  against  the  strongly  armoured 
turret,  and  the  guns  were  turned  on  the  pilot  house,  a 
less  conspicuous  mark,  but  if  they  were  only  able  to 
destroy  it  the  ship  would  become  unmanageable.  In 
the  pilot  house  were  Lieutenant  Worden,  Howard  the 
pilot,  and  Peter  Williams,  the  quartermaster,  and  so 
email  was  the  place  that  they  had  barely  standing 
room.  And  now  l^  incident  occurred  which  almost 
proved  a  disaster. 
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Lieutenant  Worden  was  wa*  hing  the  progress  of 
the  fight  through  a  narrow  sight  hole, five-eife-iths of 
an  inch  wide,  in  the  pilot  house,  when  a  shell  burst 
immediately  outside.     He  received  painful  injuries 
from  the  explosion  and  was  for  a  time  blinded.    His 
face  was  torn  and  bruised  and  when  Lieutenant 
Greene  came  forward  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  both 
he  and  the  wounded  man  believed  that  his  injuries 
were  fatal.     In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the 
"  Monitor  "  drifted  helplessly  about.     It  was  thought 
that  the  steering  gear  had  been  injured,  but  when 
Greene  examined  it  he  found  that  it  was  intact.     He 
at  once  took  charge  of  the  ship  and,  while  Worden 
lay  in  the  cabin  wondering  in  his  agony  what  would 
be  the  end  of  this  strange  fight,  conducted  the  vessel 
towards  the  "  Merrimac."     But  the  Southern  ship 
had  had  enough.     She  could  not  get  at  the  *'  Minne- 
sota," and  it  was  useless  pounding  at  this  thick- 
skinned  fighting  machine,  that  fearlessly  ran  imme- 
diately under  her  broadside  fire.     She  turned  to  leave 
the  conflict  and  Worden  learned  that  she  was  in  flight 
and  that  the  "  Minnesota  "  had  been  saved  beyond  a 
doubt.     He  despaired  of  his  life  but  when  he  realized 
what  a  glorious  and  successful  battle  the  little  ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  crew  ha  1  hazarded  so  much,  had 
fought,  he  heroically  exclaimed  "then  I  can  die 

happy." 

The  "Merrimac"  had  given  up  in  despair  and 

sped  up  the  Elizabeth  River  followed  by  several 

derisive  shots  from  the  "  Monitor."     The  victor  in 

the  fight  returned  triumphantly  to  the  side  of  theshot- 

,   ..tered  "Minnesota."    Hope  had  succeeded  despair 
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on  the  stranded  vessel.     All  through  the  morning  her 
crewhad  expected  death ;  but  they  were  saved,  and  the 
little  vessel  that  had  saved  them  had  endured  shot  and 
shell  for  hours  and  apparently  without  the  slightest 
injury.     The  crew  of  the  "  Minnesota  "  had  had  no 
faith  in  the  oddiy  constructed  ironclad  when  she 
slipped  out  to  the  battle  in  the  morning,  and  they  had 
not  believed  she  could  save  their  ship  oven  when  they 
saw  how  iu      lorable  she  herself  was  to  the  enemy's 
fire.     But  nt . '  the  dreaded  foe  had  fled  back  to  her 
quarters,  and  tLore  lay  their  little  saviour  peacefully 
beside  them,  with  scarce  a  mark  of  the  battle  upon 
her.     Strangest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  but  for  the 
accidental  wounding  of  her  brave  commander,  no  one 
on  board  had  been  injured.    Several  men,  it  is  true, 
were  stunned  by  the  impact  of  shells  on  the  turret, 
but  they  had  quickly  recovered. 

The  men  on  the  "  i^iunesota  "  and  the  remaining 
ships  had  been  saved  a'  by  a  miracle,  and  more — 
their  country  had  been  saved.    Ericsson's  genius  had 
done  what  a  fleet  of  ships  could  aot  do.     Was  it  only 
Ericsson's  genius?     To  another  man  was  due  much 
of  the  praise  of  this  great  victory,— for  a  victory  it 
truly  was  though  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  neither  cap- 
tured nor  destroyed.     Lieutenant  Worden's  courage 
and  faith  and  skill  had  saved  his  country.     But  for 
him  the  "Monitor"  would  in  all  probability  have 
foundered  at  sea  ;  but  for  him  her  crew  would 
scarcely  have  had  the  courage  to  expose  their  untried 
boat  so  deliberately  to  the  Southern  guns  at  such  close 
range, — and  he  now  lay  suffering,  blinded,  disfigured, 
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but  bis  nam   '  ad  become  a  bousehold  word  in  the 

North. 

During  this  memorable  fight  the  "  Monitor  "  had 
received  in  all  some  twenty-two  shots.     One  shell  had 
crushed  in  the  turret  two  inches,  but  this  was  the 
only  serious  mark  she  bore  of  the  battle.     To  the 
broadsides  that  thundered  against  her  she  had  replied 
with  forty-one  shots,  and  her  11-inch  guns  had  suc- 
ceeded in  strikiniPf  the   "Merrimac"  over  twenty 
times.     Apart  from  breaking  in  the  top  layer  of  iron 
plates,  but  little  injury  was  done  to  her  antagonist. 
The  ''  Merrimac,"  however,  was  forced  to  go  to  the 
dock  for  repairs  and  with  a  new  ram  fitted,  and  with 
heavier  armour  on  her  hull  and  casemate  and  steel- 
pointed  shells  for  her  guns  she  camo  forth  in  search 
of  the  "  Monitor  "  early  in  \\-"    ander  command 
of  Commodore  Josiah  Tatnall.      The  "Monitor," 
however,  had  done  her  work  ;  she  had  saved  the 
Northern  fif^et   in  Hampton  Eoads   and  she  com- 
manded the  situation  there.     The  authorities  knew 
that  the  "  Merrimac  "  had  been  greatly  strengthened, 
and  that  it  would  not  do  to  risk  another  duel  with 
her,  so  the  turret  ship  remained  on  the  defensive. 

The  lives  of  these  two  ships  were  to  be  short.  The 
Northern  troops  under  General  Wool  were  marching 
victoriously  on  Norfolk  ;  the  Confederates  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  desert  that  important  strong- 
hold, and  before  doing  so  they  set  fire  to  the  ships 
there,  and  the  "  Merrimac  "  was  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine. 

The  "  Monitor  "  ventured  to  sea  again  in  the  au- 
tumn and  once  morr      j  encountered  a  severe  storm 
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This  time  she  did  not  live  through  it  but  foundered 
dragging  down  with  her  sixteen  of  her  crew.  But 
she  had  done  a  work  during  her  brief  existence  of 
vaster  importancu  than  any  warship  that  ever  floated. 
She  had  saved  a  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril,  and  she 
hud  revolutionized  the  navies  of  the  world.  W  ooden 
ships  had  seen  their  day,  and  ironclads  were  to  take 
their  place.  The  new  method  of  mounting  guns  was 
to  become  universal,  and  the  turret  and  bu  '-tte  were 
soon  to  be  found  in  the  ships  of  all  the  Powers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BATTLB  OF  THE  "aLABAMA"  AND  THE  "kEAESABOE." 

No  phase  of  the  Civil  war  presents  a  more  un- 
pleasant subject  for  study  than  the  attempt  by  the 
South  to  drive  the  National  flag  from  the  ocean.    The 
fleet  commerce-destroyers  of  the  Confederate  States 
raced  over  all  seas,  and  wherever  a  vessel  was  found 
flying  the  Northern  banner,  no  matter  what  its  occu- 
pation might  be,  if  it  were  weak  enough,  it  became  a 
subject  for  plunder  and  destruction.    The  destruction 
of  these  merchantmen  was  for  the  most  part  a  wanton 
piece  of  work  which  in  no  way  benefited   the  South- 
em  cause,  and  had  about  as  much  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  war  as  the  plundering  and  burning  of 
some  peaceful  settler's  hut  in  a  remote  plain  or  on 
some  distant  mountain  side  would  have  had.     It  had, 
however,  a  serious  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
merchant  navy  in  America.    The  War  of  1812  had 
done  much  to  weaken  the  commercial  influence  of  the 
United  States  although  it  proved  that  her  ships  and 
sailors  were  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  the  Civil 
war  was,  by  the  action  of  the  South  in  commission- 
ing these  commerce-destroyers,  to  do  still  more.    The 
blow  struck  by  the  Confederates  against  American 
commerce  was  one  from  which  the  United  States  has 
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never  recovered.  England,  her  commercial  rival,  fell 
natural  heir  to  the  trade  that  had  formerly  been  car- 
ried  in  American  bottoms. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  peculiar  form  of  naval 
warfare  were  of  two  types,— small  vessels,  which  did 
not  venture  far  to  sea  but  lay  hid  in  the  many  har- 
bours and  inlets  along  the  coast,  ready  to  rush  out  on 
any  unsuspecting  vessel  of  the  North  that  might  be 
sighted:  and  sea-going  ships  of  fair  size,  fleet  vessels, 
with  comparatively  weak  armament,  which  were  only 
capable  for  the  most  part  of  attacking  unarmed  ships, 
and  which  depended  on  their  speed  more  than  on 
their  guns  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  larger  ships  was  the 
"Sumter"  commanded  by  Captain  Kaphael  Semmes, 
an  experienced  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war.    The 
"  Sumter  "  was  not  by  any  means  a  powerful  vessel, 
having  in  all  but  five  guns,  four  short  32-pounder8 
and  one  8-inch  pivot-gun,  but  she  operated  over  a 
wide  range,  capturing  vessels  in  the  West  Indian 
waters  and  on  the  Atlantic.    It  was  in  her,  however, 
that  Semmes  gained  the  training  that  was  to  make 
him  such  a  celebrated  commander  when  he  stood  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  Alabama."    For  a  time  the 
"  Sumter  "  had  uninterrupted  success,  but  she  was 
at  length  cornered  in  Gibraltar  harbour,  and  Semmes, 
seeing  escape  impossible,  sold  his  good  ship  and  thus 
avoided  capture. 

The  "  Florida,"  Captain  Mafitt,  was  another  cele- 
brated cruiser  which  ran  a  distinguished  career  until 
Commander  Collins  in  the  "Wachusett"  attacked 
her  while  she  lay  in  neutral  waters  in  Bahia  in  Brazil 
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and  carried  her  north  as  a  prize.  He  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  take  her  back  to  Bahia,  but  her  engineer 
sank  her  as  she  lay  ready  for  her  journey  in  Hampton 
Roads.  The  "Nashville,"  the  "Georgia,"  the 
"  Shenandoah,"  and  the  "  Tallahassee  "  all  did  much 
to  drive  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  great  ocean 
routes.  The  "  Tallahassee,"  on  one  occasion,  caused 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  New  York.  She  had 
boldly  sailed  to  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  the  city 
when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  and  a  rumour  spread 
that  she  was  abont  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yards.  That  such  an  important  position  could 
be  threatened  and  alarmed  by  a  single  cruiser  shows 
in  what  bad  hands  the  naval  department  was  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war.  But  the  king  of  these 
commerce-destroyers  was  the  "Alabama,"  and  so 
famous  did  she  become,  both  through  her  long  career 
on  the  ocean  and  through  her  celebrated  fight  with  the 
"  Kearsarge,"  that  the  deeds  of  the  other  destroyers 
are  for  the  most  part  forgotten  in  her  renown. 

The  "  Alabama  "  was  an  English-built  boat — ^the 
two  hundred  and  ninetieth  vessel  built  by  the  famous 
ship-building  firm  of  Messrs.  Laird  of  Birkenhead 
(the  head  of  the  firm,  by  the  way,  a  British  member 
of  Parliament).  On  this  account  she  was  sometimes 
known  as  No.  290.  She  was  f  staunch  ship  of  a 
little  over  a  thousand  tons  displacement  with  thirty- 
two  feet  beam,  her  length  over  all  being  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  She  had  moderate  speed,  being 
able  to  sail  eleven  knots  under  steam  and  ten  under 
sail.  It  was  well  known  in  England  why  she  was 
being  built,  and  yet  everything  possible  was  done  to 
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enable  her  to  get  to  sea.  The  American  authorities 
made  an  effort  to  prevent  her  leaving  port,  but  the 
British  government  was  instrumental  in  aiding  her  to 
begin  her  career.  The  "  Tuscarora  "  had  been  sent  to 
watch  her  but  when  the  "  Alabama  "  went  out  for  her 
trial  trip  this  vessel  was  detained  till  the  Confederate 
ship,  then  sailing  the  English  flag,  was  beyond  suc- 
cessful pursuit. 

She  first  sailed  to  the  Azores  where  she  took  in 
supplies  and  coal  and  where,  early  in  August,  Cap- 
tain Kaphael  Semmes  of  the  old  "  Sumter  "  and  her 
crew  joined  her.  The  crew  was  largely  composed  of 
Englishmen,  some  of  whom  were  experienced  gunners 
who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
On  August  24,  1862,  she  was  placed  in  commission 
as  a  Southern  cruiser,  and  the  British  flag  under 
which  she  had  put  to  sea  was  run  down  and  in  its 
place  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze. 

She  was  in  a  way  a  formidable  ship,  for  the  days 
when  sailing  vessels  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  ocean 
going  boats.  She  could  do  her  work  either  in  calm 
weather  or  when  buffeting  stormy  seas.  Unlike  mod- 
ern steamships  she  was  not  compelled  to  run  into  port 
every  few  weeks  to  get  a  supply  of  eoal,  although  she 
constantly  aimed  at  having  an  abundant  supply  on 
board.  Her  propeller  was  so  easily  adjusted  that  it 
took  but  fifteen  minutes  to  hoist  it  out  of  the  water.  It 
was  said  that  in  case  of  need,  with  her  sails  set  and 
her  engines  at  work,  she  could  attain  a  speed  of  fif- 
teen knots.  Her  armament,  while  not  a  peculiarly 
powerful  one,  was  effective  for  the  work  she  was  dea- 
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tined  to  do.  On  her  forecastle  on  a  pivot  was 
mounted  a  100-pounder  Blakely  rifled  gun,  and  an 
8-inch  smooth-hore  gun  on  a  pivot  aft  looked  astern. 
She  had  besides  these  a  broadside  of  six  32-pounders : 
poor  weapons,  but  effectivu  against  wooden  hulls. 
She  had  an  experienced  crew  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men  and  twenty-four  officers,  her  commander 
was  moreover  a  veteran  in  the  work  of  harrying  the 
commerce  of  the  National  government. 

It  was  soon  known  that  she  was  at  sea  and  her 
name  became  a  terror  to  the  seamen  of  the  North. 
From  the  day  she  was  placed  in  commission  till  she 
sank  into  the  ocean  after  her  fight  in  front  of  Cher- 
bourg harbour,  Federal  vessels  in  every  part  of  the 
world  kept  a  careful  watch  for  her.  Within  three 
weeks  after  putting  to  sea  she  bad  captured,  plundered 
and  burned  ten  vessels  and  in  less  than  two  months 
had  accounted  for  over  twenty.  Semmes  conducted 
his  operations  with  admirable  tact,  spending  a  touplo 
of  months  in  one  section  of  the  ocean  until  his  where- 
abouts became  known  to  the  Federal  government,  and 
then  just  as  a  ship  of  war  would  arrive  on  the  scene 
to  run  him  down  he  would  change  his  location  to  some 
remote  part  of  the  great  commercial  highways  and 
begin  his  work  once  more. 

In  the  early  days  of  November  Semmes  had  the 
boldness  to  sail  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of  New 
York.  When  the  presence  of  the  "  Alabama "  be- 
came known  along  the  coast  of  the  North  every  sea- 
port was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Several 
powerful  war  vessels  scoured  the  waters  in  set.  oh  of 
the  dreaded  ship,  and  on  November  18,  when  the 
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"  Alabama  "  ran  into  Mariv  ^ue  for  a  supply  of  t  il 
from  his  tender,  the  "  Agrippina,"  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  "San  Jacinto  "  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
her  crew  anticipated  ending  the  career  of  the  **  Ala- 
bama," but  several  days  later  the  Confederate  boat 
slipped  out  of  the  harbour  unobserved  and  continued 
her  renowned  career. 

Early  in  December  she  ran  down  her  best  prize, 
the  miil  steamer  "  Ariel "  and  spread  consternation 
among  the  five  hundred  passengers  who  were  on 
board ;  but  her  captain  after  removing  some  $9,500 
from  the  steamer  and  taking  a  bond  of  the  ship  for 
$216,000  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  joumoy. 

By  this  time  Semmes  had  got  the  North  thoroughly 
excited  and  had  won  for  himself  an  unsavory  reputa- 
tion. He  was  called  a  coward  for  the  subtle  way  in 
which  he  avoided  contact  with  the  ships  of  war  sent 
out  to  capture  him,  and  a  pirate  and  freebooter  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  preyed  upon  harmless 
traders. 

Captain  Semmes  opened  the  year  1863  with  a 
rather  clever  bit  of  work.  He  learned  that  General 
Banks  was  proceeding  with  an  expedition  to  Galves- 
ton for  th^  purpose  of  blockading  that  Southern  port. 
Semmes  determined  to  risk  running  close  to  the  place 
with  the  hope  of  capturing  some  of  the  Union  trans- 
ports. When  he  came  within  eight  of  the  blockading 
squadron  he  found  that  it  consisted  of  the  "  Brook- 
lyn," the  "Hatteras,"  the  *  Cayuga."  +he  "  Sciota," 
and  several  smaller  vessels.  The  "  Alabama  "  was 
sighted  by  the  "  Brooklyn,"  but  the  sloop  of  war  had 
not  steam  enough  v  >  to  investigate  the  new-comer, 
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and  80  the  Commodore  signalled  to  the  "  Hatteraa  '* 
to  run  down  to  the  stranger.  The  "  Hatteras  "  was 
a  side-wheeler,  a  slow  vessel  without  either  strength 
or  speed.  As  she  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama "  the  Confederate  boat  changed  her  course  and 
steamed  seaward. 

After  a  pursuit  of  about  twenty  miles  the  "  Hat^ 
teras  "  arrived  within  hailing  distance,  and  then  her 
commander.  Homer  C.  Blake,  inquired  the  vessel's 
name.     The  reply  came  back  "  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's ship  '  Petrel.' "    But  even  while  the  reply  was 
being  given  the  "Alabama"  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
secure  a  position  from  which  she  might  rake  the 
"  Hatteras,"  but  Blake  avoided  the  movent  ent.    All 
disguise  was  then  thrown  off  and  the  ominous  words 
came  to  the  Union  sailors'  ears :  "  This  is  the  Con- 
federate State  steamer  '  Alabama,'  " — and  with  the 
words  the  command  was  given  to  fire  and  a  broadside 
crashed  into  the  Union  ship.    Blake  saw  he  had  no 
chance  in  a  battle  at  long  range  and  so  made  an  effort 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  but  with  her  superior  speed 
the  "Alabama"  had  no  difficulty  in  evading  the 
effort,  and  from  a  distance  continued  to  pour  shell 
into  the  side-wheeler.     Very  soon  the  "Hatteras" 
was  in  a  sinking  condition;  a  number  of  her  crew 
were  slain;  her  guns  were  silenced,  and  she  was  on 
fire  in  several  places.     Her  commander  was  forced  to 
surrender  and  the  Confederate  sailors  then  made 
haste  to  save  her  crew.    In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  action  ceased,  the  "  Hatteras  "  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  other  vessels  of  the  blockading  fleet  had  seen 
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the  flaahes  of  the  guns  and  heard  the  roar  of  the 
broadsides.  They  knew  how  weak  a  ship  the  "  Hat- 
teras  "  was  and  steamed  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
but  they  were  too  late ;  the  fight  was  over  long  before 
they  reached  the  place  of  battle.  All  night  long  they 
searched  in  vain  and  when  morning  broke  the  wreck- 
age of  the  "  Hatteras  "  told  them  the  fate  of  the  ship, 
but  the  mysterious  stranger  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  had  done  her  work  thoroughly ;  in  a  way  the  most 
creditable  bit  of  work,  excepting  her  brave  battle  with 
the  "  Kearsarge,"  that  she  performed  during  her 
career.  After  the  battle  Semmes  sailed  away  for 
Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  where  he  left  his  prisoners. 

Enough  liarm  had  been  done  in  Iforthern  waters 
for  the  time  being,  and  besides  it  would  now  in  all 
probability  be  made  dangerously  hot  for  this  free- 
lance of  the  ocean.  The  destruction  of  the  '*  Hat- 
teras" would,  Semmes  expected,  rouse  ihe  Navy 
Department  to  unwonted  effort.  Semmes  therefore 
sailed  to  the  Southern  seas  to  continue  his  destructive 
work. 

In  the  Brazils  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of 
the  neutrality  laws,  and  the  Brazilian  government 
has  been  blamed  for  permitting  this  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  was  strong  enough  to  interfere.  After  spending 
his  customary  two  months  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  la 
sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  where  he  received 
an  enthusiastic  greeting  from  the  British  authorities. 
He  was,  however,  to  have  a  short  sojourn  here,  for  the 
"  Vanderbilt "  was  on  his  track.  To  evade  capture 
he  sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  during  his  six 
months'  sojourn  in  the  Eastern  seas,  between  the 
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Southern  coast  of  China  ac^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
captured  a  number  of  rich  prizes  and  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  war  vessels  sent  in  pursuit  of  him. 

He  had  now  been  nearly  two  years  almost  continu- 
ously at  sea,  and  it  may  be  that  he  and  his  crew  began 
to  long  for  a  sojourn  ashore.  At  any  rate  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  early  in  June  reached  the  famous 
fortified  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  Mr.  Dayton  was  at 
that  time  Minister  to  France  from  the  United  States, 
and  when  he  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama "  at  once  despatched  the  news  to  Captain  John 
Ancrum  Winslow  who  was  at  Flushing  in  Holland 
in  command  of  the  ''  Kearsarge." 

Semmes  was  something  of  a  hero  in  France.  The 
career  of  his  vessel  was  known,  and  a  ship  that  had 
captured  sixty-eight  vessels  and  sunk  one  gun-boat  in 
a  period  of  about  twenty  months  was  naturally  an 
object  of  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  she  was  a 
splendid  prize  for  a  vessel  of  war,  and  when  on  June 
12  Captain  Winslow  received  word  of  her  presence 
in  Cherbourg  he  at  once  made  preparations  to  hurry 
forth  to  give  her  battle  before  she  could  escape.  Two 
days  later  the  "  Kearsarge "  arrived  off  the  great 
breakwater  guarding  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  It 
was  not  expected  by  the  Union  commander,  judging 
from  the  past  career  of  Captain  Semmes,  that  he 
would  be  bold  enough  to  give  battle  to  so  strong  a  ship 
as  the  "  Kearsarge." 

Semmes,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy 
the  experience  of  one  first  class  sea-fight.  He  and  his 
crew  no  doubt  had  every  confidence  that  they  would 
be  victors.     Their  long  career  of  success  had  made 
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them  over-confident;  besides  the  bitter  things,  de- 
servedly 80,  that  were  said  against  them  by  the  North, 
had  greatly  enraged  them  and  they  longed  for  the 
opportunity  of  proving  that  they  were  something 
more  than  "  pirates "  and  "  destroyers  of  helpless 
ships."  Another  incentive  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  for  the  "Alabama."  The  officers  in  Cher- 
bourg wanted  to  see  a  fight  and  they  did  not  a  little 
to  influence  Semmes  to  send  out  a  challenge  to  Win- 
slow.  He  did  this  by  means  of  a  request  to  the 
"  Kearsarge "  not  to  leave  her  station  outside  of 
Jherbourg  as  he  intended  to  come  out  to  give  battle 
as  soon  as  some  necessary  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. 

There  was  comparatively  little  difference  between 
the  two  warships.  The  ''  Kearsarge  "  had  a  slight 
advantage  in  tonnage ;  her  guns,  while  not  so  numer- 
ous, were  on  the  whole  superior  to  the  "  Alabama's," 
and  her  crew  was  a  trifle  larger.  The  armament  of 
the  "  Alabama  "  has  already  been  given ;  that  of  the 
"  Kearsarge  "  consisted  of  two  11-inch  smooth  bores, 
one  136-pound  shell  and  one  150-pound  shot,  mounted 
forward  and  aft  on  pivots.  She  had  besides  four  32- 
pounders  and  a  30-pounder  rifle  and  a  12-pounder 
Howitzer.  In  total  weight  of  broadside  metal  the 
"  Kearsarge "  was  about  twenty  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  "  Alabama."  The  tendency  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  armour  protection  had  influenced  Cap- 
tain Winslow.  While  at  the  Azores  in  the  previous 
year  he  had  arranged  his  spare  cables  over  the  side  of 
his  vessel  amidships  to  protect  the  vitals  of  his  ship. 
These  chains  he  had  covered   with  one-inch   deal 
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boards,  so  that  the  "  Kearaarge "  had  the  decided 
advantage  of  fair  armour  protection.  As  this  armour 
was  struck  several  times  during  the  fight  it  may  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  Northern  ship.  But  the 
main  advantage  the  ''  Eearsarge "  Lad  was  in  the 
character  of  her  crew.  Semmes'  men  were  little 
better  than  pirates,  and,  as  they  had  done  no  fighting 
during  their  long  two  years'  cruise,  and  as  Semmes 
had  not  seen  fit  to  waste  powder  and  ball  in  gunnery 
practice,  they  vore  decidedly  inferior  gunners.  On 
board  the  "  Kearsarge "  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
picked  crew  of  the  best  men  in  the  American  navy 
and  the  gunners  were  experts,  having  Lad  much  prac- 
tice. But  there  was  no  great  disparagement  between 
the  two  vessels  and  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cherbourg  expected  a  fight  well  worth  watching ;  and 
they  were  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Sunday,  the  favourite  day  for  battles,  came  round, 
and  just  as  the  crew  of  the  "  Kearsarge  "  had  begun 
their  morning  service  the  "  Alabama  "  was  seen  com- 
ing out  of  the  harbour.  Captain  Winslow  at  once 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  cleared  for  action  and,  slipping 
his  cables,  hurriedly  steamed  out  of  neutral  waters. 

The  townspeople  and  the  people  in  the  countryside 
knew  of  the  intention  of  the  "  Alabama  "  to  go  forth 
to  do  battle  with  the  "  Kearsarge,"  and  every  point 
of  vantage  along  the  shore  had  its  sight-seers.  It  is 
said  by  some  authorities  that  excursions  were  run 
from  Paris  to  watch  the  battle,  but  this  is  no  doubt 
a  myth.  The  "  Alabama  "  steamed  out  accompanied 
by  the  French  ironclad  "  Coulon,"  which  vessel 
steamed  back  to  harbour  as  soon  as  the  belligerents 
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vere  out  of  neutral  waters.     In  the  offing  lay  the 
English  yacht  "  Deerhound  " ;  her  owner,  it  is  said, 
anxious  to  give  his  children  the  exi>erience  of  wit- 
nessing a  duel  at  sea,  steamed  out  to  watch  the  fight. 
Captain  Winslow  was  determined  that  the  battle 
should  be  to  a  finish.    He  strongly  suspected  that  if 
Semmes  found  that  the  "  Alabama  "  had  no  hope  of 
victory  that  he  would  run  into  neutral  waters  and 
thus  escape  destruction  or  capture.    To  prevent  such 
a  thing  happening  the  "  Kearsarge  "  was  run  well  out 
to  sea,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  spectators 
on  the  shore  who  feared  that  the  battle  would  be  too 
remote  for  interesting  observation.     For  over  seven 
miles  the  "  Keai,  -rge  "  led  the  "  Alabama  "  to  the 
chosen  fighting  ground,  and  then  her  helm  was  put 
about  and  she  ran  straight  towards  the  Confederate 
cruiser.    Although  the  distance  from  the  shore  was 
considerable  and  the  vessels  not  unlike  each  other  in 
build,  tbey  were  nevertheless  easily  distinguishable, 
as  the  "Kearsarge"  was  burning  Newcastle  coal, 
and  the  "  Alabama  "  Welsh  coal,  and  in  the  one  case 
the  smoke  was  thick  and  black,  in  the  other,  it 
streamed  from  the  funnel  in  a  thin  gray  cloud. 

The  excitement  became  intense  both  i:-  t^  '  ^ 
and  on  the  shore,  the  moment  that  Winslo  •>.  ed 
the  "  Kearsarge  "  about  to  begin  the  attack.  x«  was  a 
bold  bit  of  work  to  head  directly  towards  the  broad- 
side of  the  enemy,  but  the  Northern  commander  was 
anxious  to  get  within  deadly  firing  distance  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  although  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
having  his  ship  raked,  he  took  the  chance  of  the  first 
broadside  from  the  "  Alabama  "  being  inaccurate. 
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At  10:57  when  the  \eueU  were  still  about  a  mile 
■part  the  roar  of  the  100-pounder  Blakcly  on  the 
forecastle  of  the  "  i' jbama,"  rapidly  followed  by  the 
Toice  of  the  broadside,  told  that  the  great  sea  duel 
had  begun.  The  shooting  was  high,  the  projectiles 
out  throuji^  the  rigging  of  the  '*  Kcarsarge  "  but  left 
her  hul^  intact.  Two  other  broadsides  followed  in 
rapid  succession,  but  still  the  Lull  of  the  Northern 
vessel  rcmaineu  unscathed.  The  crew  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama "  were  shooting  with  too  great  rapidity  for  ac- 
curacy. The  vessels,  however,  were  drawing  too  close 
to  each  other  to  allow  Winslow  to  take  further  risk. 
The  shells  from  the  "  Alabama "  might  chance  to 
sweep  the  decks  of  the  "Kearsarge"  fore  and  aft 
with  a  defltructive  fire,  and  so  when  his  vessel  was 
about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  enemy  her  course 
was  changed,  and  her  starboard  broadside  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  "  Alabama." 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  in  a  good  position,  the  guns 
which  were  loaded  with  five-second  shells  were 
brought  to  bear  slowly  and  deliberately  on  the  enemy 
and  a  destructive  broadside  at  once  crashed  into  the 
"  Alabama."  It  was  now  seen  by  the  spectators  that 
there  was  still  another  mark  by  which  the  two  com- 
batants could  be  distiuguished.  The  powder  of  the 
"  Alabama  "  was  defective  and  from  her  guns  rose 
great  clouds  of  black  smoke,  and  to  the  distant 
watchers  came  a  dull  report,  but  when  the  weapons  of 
the  "  Eearsarge  "  spoke,  their  voice  was  clear  and 
sharp  and  a  light  white  smoke  drifted  away  from 
their  muzzles. 

As  the  "  Eearsarge  "  delivered  her  first  broadside, 
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Winslow  made  a  masterly  effort  to  pass  under  the 
stern  of  the  "  Alabama  "  hoping  to  aecure  a  raking 
position,  but  Semmea  avoided  the  manoravrc,  and 
'fpt  hia  starboard  broadside  towards  the  starboard 
broadside  of  the  "  Kearsarge."  Seven  times  the  ves- 
sels circled  round  and  round  a  common  centre,  con- 
tinually pouring  broadsides  into  each  other.  It  was 
difficult  for  the  spectators  to  see  which  ship  was  hav- 
ing the  best  of  it,  but  on  board  of  the  "  Kearsarge  " 
there  was  no  doubt  which  was  going  to  win. 

The  shooting  of  the  "Alabama"  was  fast  and 
furious,  but,  for  the  most  part,  wild,  and,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  defective  powder,  the  shot  that  did  strike 
had  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the  strong  hull  of 
the  "Kearsarge."  The  "Alabama"  Hred  in  all 
three  hundred  and  seventy  rounds,  and  but  twenty  of 
these  struck  her  foe. 

The  firing  was  high  and  the  rigging  was  occasion- 
ally cut ;  one  shot  struck  the  halyards  of  the  "  Kear- 
sarge's  "  second  ensign  which  had  been  hoisted  to  the 
mizzen-mabt  head,  ready  to  be  shaken  to  the  breeze 
in  case  of  victory,  and  it  was  unfurled  before  its 
time.  The  crew  of  the  "  Kearsarge  "  accepted  this 
accident  as  a  sign  that  the  victory  would  soon  be 
theirs,  and  cheered  heartily  as  they  looked  up  to  the 
flag  floating  from  their  mizzen. 

On  one  occasion  during  the  battle  the  Northern 
ship  was  decidedly  in  luck.  A  hundred  pound  shell 
struck  her  square  in  the  stem,  but  failed  to  explode. 
She  trembled  through  her  whole  length,  but  no  evil 
results  followed;  had  u  burst  the  fight  might  have 
had  a  different  ending.    Another  shell  penetrated  the 
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bulwarks  and,  exploding,  mortally  wounded  William 
Gowin,  who  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  add  his 
dying  cheers  to  the  cheers  of  his  victorious  comradea 
when  the  "  Alabama  "  struck. 

From  both  vessels  splinters  were  flying;  both  as 
they  circled  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  (at  the 
close  of  the  fight  they  were  but  five  hundred  yards 
apart)  were  jarred  from  stem  to  stern  by  the  crash- 
ing blows  of  shot  and  shell     But  the  "  Alabama  " 
was  having  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.    At  first  she 
used  shell,  but  when  these  failed  to  explode  she  tried 
to   penetrate   the   water-line   of  the   "  Kearsarge " 
with  solid  shot,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fight  she  was 
using  shot  and  shell  alternately.    The  "  Kearsarge," 
on  the  other  hand,  was  firing  more  deliberately  and 
her  practised  gunners  were  making  nearly  every  shot 
tell.     She  fired  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
shots  during  the  engagement  but  these  were  thrown  at 
her  enemy  with  method  and  precision.     The  heavy 
11-inch  guns  were  aimed  a  little  below  the  "Ala- 
bama's" water-line  with  the  hope  of  sinking  her, 
while  the  32-pounders  played  on  her  decks.     One 
shot  from  her  11-inch  gun  entered  the  port  of  the  8- 
inch  mounted  or.  the  stem  of  the  "  Alabama,"  killing 
several  of  the  gun  crew.     The  "  Kearsarge's  "  gun- 
ners seemed  to  like  this  target,  for  in  rapid  succession 
they  sent  in  two  more  shells  through  the  same  port 
with  similar  effect. 

About  £  lour  after  the  fight  began  a  shot  struck 
the  "Alabama's"  gaff,  carrying  away  her  colours. 
The  Northern  crew  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
Southern  sliip  had  struck  and  cheered  lustily  as  they 
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ceased  firing,  but  soon  another  flag  was  run  up  at  the 
mizzen  and  the  battle  recommenced. 

It  was  seen  now  that  the  fight  could  not  last  much 
longer  ;  the  hits  as  the  ships  circled  nearer  each  other, 
were  more  frequent,  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
"  Alabama  "  was  leaking  badly.     Several  great  gaps 
had  been  made  in  her  starboard  side  and  she  was  list- 
ing badly.     But  Remmes  was  not  yet  prepared  to  haul 
down  his  flag.    He  li*K;lcd  his  vessel  as  much  as  he 
could  to  port  and  made  an  effort  to  run  into  neutral 
waters.     But  Winslow  anticipated  his  movement  and 
ran  across  his  bow  and  made  ready  to  pour  in  a  raking 
fire.     A  white  flag  was  displayed  and  for  a  few  brief 
moments  the  action  ceased.     Winslow  saw  that  the 
"  Alabama  "  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  he  was  making 
preparations  to  rescue  her  crew,  when  Semmes,  de- 
spite the  white  flag,  sent  in  a  last  despairing  broad- 
side.     The  "  Kearsarge  "  from  close  range  replied 
with  a  deadly  fire,  which  promptly  forced  Semmes  to 
make  a  formal  surrender. 

The  end  of  the  fight  and  the  end  of  the  "  Alabama  " 
had  come.  She  was  rapidly  sinking  by  the  stem  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  wounded  were 
placed  in  the  boats  and  those  who  were  uninjured 
were  ordered  to  seize  spars  and  boxes  or  whatever  was 
at  hand  and  save  themselves  by  jumping  into  the  sea. 
They  got  clear  of  the  "  Alabama  "  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  before  the  two  boats  sent  from  the  "  Kear- 
sarge" to  pick  up  the  crew  reached  the  wreck,  her 
bow  rose  high  in  air  and  stem  first  she  sank  with  a 
hissing  sound  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  channel. 
The  yacht "  Deerhound  "  sped  in  to  the  rescue,  and 
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succeeded  in  picking  up  forty-two  men  and  officers, 
including  Scmmes.  As  soon  as  she  had  them  on 
board  she  fled  at  top  speed  to  the  English  coast.  Her 
action  has  been  much  debated.  Winslow  claimed  that 
the  prisoners  should  have  been  surrendered,  as  they 
were  rescued  at  his  request  and  with  ^is  permission, 
and  the  people  of  the  North,  for  the  most  part,  backed 
him  up  in  his  contention,  but  England  claimed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  to  hand  them  over  as  prisoners 
to  the  National  government  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  towards  the  Confederate 
States. 

The  "  Kearsarge  "  picked  up  in  all  six' /-five  of  the 
crew.  In  the  battle  ten  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded  and  ten  more  were  drowned  by  the  sinking 
of  the  ship.  It  was  a  glorious  fight  and  one  which 
was  much  appreciated  throughout  the  North.  Farra- 
gut,  the  hero  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  Bay,  en- 
vied Winslow  this  duel.  He  would  rather  have  had 
the  glory  of  destroying  the  "  Alabama  "  than  his  im- 
mensely greater  fame  won  by  successfully  passing 
the  forts. 

This  duel  emphasized  the  usefulness  of  the  11-inch 
gun.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  superior  weapon  that 
the  "  Kearsarge  "  won  such  a  decided  victory.  It 
emphasized,  too,  the  need  of  constant  training  for 
sailors ;  the  wild  shooting  of  the  "  Alabama's  "  gun- 
ners was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  practice 
in  the  kind  of  warfare  they  experienced  in  this  mem- 
orable fight.  The  seizing  of  whalers  and  freight- 
boats  was  but  poor  training  for  men  who  were  forced 
to  meet  skilled  gunners  and  expert  sailors.     It  em- 
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phasized,  too,  the  utility  of  armour.  The  chaln3  over 
the  sides  of  tae  "  Kearsarge  "  may  or  may  not  have 
been  of  service  to  her,  but  had  the  "Alabama's" 
shooting  been  accurate  and  her  powder  of  as  fine  a 
quality  as  the  "  Kearsarge's  "  in  all  probability,  con- 
sidering the  close  range  at  which  the  ships  were  fight- 
ing, she  would  have  been  penetrated  amidships.  As  it 
was,  she  had  on  her  armour  several  heavy  dints  from 
shot  and  shell. 

So  ended  the  "  Alabama,"  and  with  her  destruc- 
tion the  Northern  traders,  who  had  to  go  down  into 
the  deep  to  earn  their  bread,  took  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
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Tn.^  DUEL  BETWEEN  THE  "  METEOB  "  AND  "bOTTVET." 

When  war  broke  out  between  France  and  (Ger- 
many in  1870,  it  was  at  first  thought  by  some  that 
ships  might  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  struggle. 
France  had  an  immense  superiority  at  sea,  and  it  was 
believed  that  she  would  very  soon  drive  the  insignifi- 
cant fleet  of  her  rival  from  the  seas,  and  by  blockad- 
ing the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports  do  much  to  ham- 
per Germany  in  her  movements  on  land  by  compelling 
her  to  keep  a  large  army  in  readiness  to  resist  inva- 
sion from  these  quarters.  But  France  in  creating 
her  navy  had  not  had  Germany  in  mind.  England 
was  her  rival  as  a  sea  power,  and  she  had  constructed 
her  ships  taking  into  consideration  only  the  deep 
draught  ships  of  the  English  navy  or  the  bold  coasts 
of  England.  A  fleet  action  between  Fri^ace  and  Ger- 
many was  out  of  the  question ;  and  as  the  heavy  iron- 
clads of  France  were  not  suited  for  attacking  the  Ger- 
man coasts  with  their  shallow  shores,  the  navies  of  the 
two  Powers  were  to  play  practically  no  part  in  the 
struggle,  save  that  France  was  able  to  drive  German 
commerce  from  the  sea,  capturing  in  all  some  eigh^ 
vessels  bearing  the  German  flag. 
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Germany  was  wise,  and  refused  to  risk  her  ships  in 
engagements,  but  kept  them  safe  in  the  Jahde,  in  the 
Elbe,  and  in  the  Eider  Canal,  and  at  Wilhelmshaven, 
at  Kiel,  at  Stralsund  and  at  Dantzic.  Several  ves- 
sels were  in  Japanese  waters  when  the  war  broke  out, 
one  was  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  another,  the 
"  Meteor,"  was  in  the  West  Indies.  There  was  much 
blockading  of  ships  in  ports  by  France  but  the  only 
sea-fight  that  took  place  was  an  insignificant  duel  be- 
tween the  German  gunboat  "  Meteor  "  and  the  French 
gunl  lat  "  Bouvet "  off  the  harbour  of  Havana. 

The  "  Bouvet "  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Havana,  her  oflScers  and  men  enjoying  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  city,  when,  on  November  7,  a  gunbo  bear- 
ing the  German  flag  steamed  in.  She  wa  nail 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  sixty-four  ofiieers  ai.  men. 
Her  armament,  too,  was  weak  ;  it  consisted  of  one  15- 
centimetre  and  two  12-centimetre  guns.  The  "  Bou- 
vet "  was  a  larger  boat,  with  a  crew  of  eighty-five  all 
told  ;  her  armament,  too,  was  considerably  stronger 
than  the  "  Meteor's."  She  carried  one  16-centimetre 
gun  and  four  12-centimetre  guns.  The  French  cap- 
tain and  his  crew  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  sight  of  the 
"Meteor."  Thev  believed  that  with  their  i^uperior 
strength  in  gur  men  they  would  be  able  easily  to 
capture  or  dest         ae  German    :  <sel. 

Scarcely  had  the  "  Meteor "  cast  anchor,  before 
Captain  Franquet  of  the  "  Bouvet "  sent  a  challenge 
to  her  commander,  and  then  shortly  after  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning  steamed  slowly  out  past  Cas- 
tillo de  la  Punta  and  Castillo  del  Morro  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  cruised  about  waiting  the  appear- 
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ing  of  his  foe.  The  captain  of  the  "  Meteor  "  was 
nothing  loath  to  accept  the  challenge.  Although  his 
ahip  was  smaller  and  had  a  weaker  armament  than 
the  "  Bouvet "  he  did  not  despair  of  success  in  a  duel. 
The  "  Meteor  "  was  a  staunch-built  boat  with  a  strong 
hull  and  her  gunners  were  well  trained. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  "Bouvet"  weighed 
anchor  the  German  gunboat  went  out  to  meet  her. 
As  she  steamed  seaward  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
Spanish  warship,  which  the  authorities  in  Havana 
sent  out  to  see  that  the  vessels  did  not  fight  in  neutral 
waters.  The  "  Bouvet "  cleared  for  action  on  sight 
of  the  "  Meteor  "  and  stood  well  out  to  sea.  Her 
captain  as  in  the  case  of  the  captain  of  the  "  Kear- 
sarge  "  was  determined  if  the  "  Meteor  "  should  be 
crippled  that  she  would  have  no  chance  of  escape. 

It  was  almost  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  before 
the  two  gunboats  got  within  effective  range.  When 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards  from  her  foe, 
the  "  Meteor  "  opened  the  battle  with  a  shot  from 
her  1.5-centimetre  gun.  The  "  Bouvet "  vigorously 
replied,  and  for  over  two  hours  this  long  range  duel 
continued.  As  in  the  case  of  the  "  Kearsarge  "  and 
"  Alabama "  in  their  historic  duel  off  Cherbourg 
havbour  the  two  gunboats  circled  round  each  other 
many  times,  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  numerous 
hits.  Two  things  militated  against  effective  shoot- 
ing. In  the  first  place  the  vessels  wore  small  and, 
secondly,  at  the  time  nf  the  fight  a  considerable  sea 
was  running.  The  captain  of  the  "  Bouvet "  began  to 
think  that  darkness  would  fall  before  he  had  accom- 
plished anything  and  determined  to  try  new  tactics. 
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The  stokers  heaped  coal  on  the  fires,  and  when  his 
vessel  had  attained  her  highest  speed  she  was  directed 
straight  against  the  "  Meteor's  "  broadside.  If  the 
French  could  not  capture  the  (German  gunboat  they 
thought  they  could  at  least  sink  her  and  so  were 
boldly  attempting  to  ram.  The  "  Meteor  "  was  skil- 
fully handled,  and  although  the  "  Bouvet "  rushed 
upon  her  with  a  speed  of  eleven  knots  she  adroitly 
avoided  a  direct  blow  and  was  struck  at  an  angle.  Her 
captain  might  have  saved  his  vessel  altogether  from 
the  blow,  but  be  hoped  to  capture  his  opponent  and 
had  his  men  ready  to  board  the  French  vessel  as  soon 
as  she  struck.  The  blow  given  was  a  glancing  one, 
however,  and  the  vessels  were  in  contact  for  so  brief 
a  time  that  boarding  was  out  of  the  question. 

Although  the  "  Meteor's  "  hull  had  received  no  in- 
jury from  the  collision  with  the  "  Bouvet "  it  was  not 
so  with  her  masts  and  rigging.  The  main  mast  and 
mizzen  mast  both  came  down  with  a  crash  and  the 
rigging  became  entangled  with  the  screw.  The 
engines  ceased  working  for  a  time,  and  it  was  with  no 
small  difficulty  that  the  screw  was  released.  While 
she  lay  in  this  comparatively  helpless  condition  Cap- 
tain Franquet  determined  to  try  the  ram  once  more. 
The  captain  of  the  "  Meteor,"  seeing  the  condition  in 
which  his  ship  was  left  after  the  first  blow,  was 
anxious  to  avoid  a  second.  His  gans  were  trained 
upon  the  rapidly  approaching  ship,  and  when  she  was 
almost  upon  her  victim  she  was  struck  by  a  couple  of 
projectiles.  One  of  these  crashed  through  her  boiler 
and  the  cloud  of  steam  that  rose  about  her  told  the 
"  Meteor's  "  crew  the  effect  of  the  shot.     It  looked 
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for  a  moment,  as  though  she  would  fall  an  easj  victim 
to  her  opponent  who  at  once  prepared  to  take  up  a 
position  from  which  she  would  be  able  to  rake  her  and 
force  her  to  surrender.  But  as  the  ships  had  circled 
round  each  other  they  had  gradually  drawn  nearer 
the  shore  and  were  now  only  a  short  distance  from 
neutral  waters.  The  captain  of  the  "Bouvet"  at 
once  ordered  his  crew  to  hoist  all  sail  on  his  lifeless 
ahip,  and  as  there  was  a  stiflf  north-east  wind  blow- 
ing she  sped  rapidly  shoreward.  The  "Meteor" 
went  in  pursuit  sending  projectiles  after  her,  but 
before  she  was  able  to  come  up  to  the  crippled  ship 
Captain  Franquet  had  succeeded  in  gaining  neutral 
waters  and  the  Spanish  captain,  who  had  been  an 
interested  spectator  of  the  duel,  ordered  the  vessels  to 
cease  firing  as  they  were  then  in  Spanish  waters. 

Thus  ended  the  only  sea  fight  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  ships  of  France  and  Germany  in  the 
Franco-CJerman  war,  and  the  honours  were  with  the 
German  gunboat. 


II 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THX  BATTLXS  Oi.    THE  "  UUASCAB." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  warships  of  modem 
times  was  the  Peruvian  ironclad  turret-ship  *'  Huas- 
car."  She  was  not  a  remarkable  vessel,  either  as  a 
ship  or  a  fighting  machine,  but  the  minor  actions  in 
which  she  took  part  drew  the  attention  of  the  Powers 
to  her  and  naval  constructors  and  gun-makers  learned 
lessons  that  were  fraught  with  importance  for  the 
development  of  ships  and  guns.  Her  field  of  opera- 
tion was  along  the  war-tortured  North- West  coast  of 
South  America,  where  wars  seem  to  be  the  life  of  the 
small  republics  settled  on  the  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the 
towering  Andes. 

The  "  Huascar "  first  oame  into  prominence  in 
1877,  when  her  crew  mutinied,  professedly  to  support 
Pierola,  who  claimed  the  presidency  of  Peru.  She 
straightway  became  a  sea  rover,  visiting  the  towns 
and  villages  along  the  coast  and  forcing  the  inhabit- 
ants to  pay  her  tribute.  Nor  did  she  stop  at  this ;  like 
the  pirate  ships  of  the  days  of  Captain  Kidd,  she  took 
toll  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  over  careful  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  vessels  she  boarded,  although  pre- 
tending only  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  tho 
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political  opponents  of  her  crew.  On  several  occasioni 
she  had  the  boldness  to  interfere  with  vessels  bearing 
the  flag  of  England. 

Foi  the  time  at  which  the  "Huascar"  operated 
and  considering  the  scene  of  her  operations,  she  was 
a  formidable  warship.  She  was  to  some  extent  an 
experiment,  having  been  constructed  in  1865,  when 
the  building  of  ironclads  was  still  in  the  initial  stage. 
She  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  Messrs.  Laird 
of  Birkenhead,  the  firm  which  had  built  the  "  Ala- 
bama" for  the  Southern  States. 

The  latest  achievements  in  naval  architecture  were 
embodied  in  her  construction.    In  the  first  place,  she 
was  an  armoured  ship.    Along  her  water-line  was  an 
armour  belt  of  wrought  iron,  varying  from  2\  to  4^ 
inches  in  thickness.     The  turret,  which  had  proved 
such  a  success  in  the  Civil  war,  was  the  most  striking 
thing  about  the  "  Huascar."    It  was  situated  amid- 
ships, and  had  a  protection  of  Sj-inch  plating.     It 
revolved  on  a  roller  way, — the  system  of  moving  the 
turret  developed  by  Captain  Coles,  who  bad  the  hon- 
our  simultaneously  with   Ericsson  of  making  the 
revolving  turret  an  important  factor  in  naval  war- 
fare.   Her  armament  consisted  of  two  10-inch  twelve- 
and-a-half-ton    Armstrong    muzzle-iuaders,    weapons 
without  either  accuracy  or  great  penetrative  power ; 
these  guns  were  in  the  turret.    Besides  these  weapons 
she  carried  on  her  quarter-deck,  two  40-pounders  and 
one  12-pounder,  all  muzzle-loaders.    These  guns  were 
without  protection.    She  had  one  tripod  mast  and  in 
the  military  top  on  this  mast  she  carried  a  gatling  gun 
which  stood  behind  a  strong  bulwark  of  boiler  iron. 
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Bbe  had  a  remarkably  low  freeboard,  and  thia,  to- 
gether with  her  comparatively  amall  size  (ahe  waf 
only  eighteen  hundred  tons  displacement)  made  her 
a  somewhat  diminutive  target.  She  was  not  a  fast 
boat,  having  a  speed  of  only  eleven  knots,  but  she  was 
doing  her  work  in  waters  where  there  were  but  few 
jhips  of  great  speed.  Her  crew  numbered  a  little 
over  two  hundred  men. 

This  formidable  vessel  cruised  up  and  down  the 
South  American  coast  and  became  a  menace  to  com- 
merce; and  although  she  flew  the  Peruvian  flag,  she 
was  practically  a  pirate  and  was  repudiated  by  the 
Peruvian  government.     When  she  interfered  with 
British  merchants  and  mail-ships,  however,  she  had 
to  be  attended  to,  and  Eear-Admiral  de  Horsey,  who 
was  in  cora.?and  of  the   British  vessels  in  those 
waters,  went  .n  search  of  her  with  the  "Shah' 
and  the  "  Amethyst,"  and  as  a  consequence  an  en- 
gagement occurred  between  the  three  ships,  that,  al- 
though without  startling  results,  was  of  considerable 
interest,  as  it  clearly  demonstrated  what  type  of  ves- 
sel would  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  injury  in 
a  naval  battle. 

The  "  Shah  "  ^is  a  big  ship  of  6,250  tons  and 
7,840  horse  powe:  She  had  a  powerful  armament  of 
two  9-inch  twelve-ton  muzzle-loaders,  and  eight  64- 
pounders,  and  sixteen  7-inch  guns,  and  in  her  tops  she 
carried  gatlings.  Besides  these  pieces  of  ordnance 
she  was  armed  wich  Whitehead  torpedoes,  a  raw 
weapon  in  warfare.  But  despite  her  modern  equip- 
ment she  was  in  reality  an  inferior  vessel,— a  retro- 
gression in  naval  architecture,  for  her  crew  of  603 
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officers  and  men  were  cooped  up  in  an  unarmourcd 
hull.  Her  companion  boat,  the  '•Amethyst,"  too, 
was  unarmoured,  aud  although  she  was  a  bigger  boat 
and  had  a  slightly  larger  crew  than  the  "  Huascar," 
the  ironclad  wap  to  prove  herself  capable  of  repelling 
the  attack  of  both  ships. 

They  came  upon  the  "  Iluascar  "  not  far  from  the 
Peruvian  town  of  Ylo  and  the  wily  capt-iin  ran  his 
vessel  into  the  shallow  water  immediately  in  front  of 
th«  place.  As  the  "  Huascar  "  drew  but  fourteen  feet 
to  th'3  "  Shah's  "  twenty-seven  the  big  English  ship 
could  not  follf  -  in.  Attempts  were  made  to  get 
the  Peruvian  l  'ender,  and  when  these  failed 

the  combat  bega.  range. 

The  "  Iluascar  "  1..^^.  ..er  station  in  front  of  Ylo 
while  the  two  British  ships  pounded  her  with  shot 
and  shell.  She  replied  to  this  fire  with  one  of  her 
turret  guns  and  one  of  the  forty  pounders,  but  the 
aim  of  her  gunners  was  bad,  and  she  failed  to  make 
hits.  The  "  Shah  "  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  made  an  easy  target,  but  she  steamed 
rapidly  to  and  fro  and  effectually  disconcerted  the 
aim  of  the  Peruvian  gunners.  The  "  Huascar  "  kept 
her  position  during  the  afternoon  and  on  several  oc- 
casions the  British  were  forced  to  suspend  hostilities 
as  they  were  in  danger  of  destroying  property  and 
life  in  the  town  of  Ylo;  and  although  the  Peruvian 
vessel  flew  the  flag  of  Peru  the  British  quarrel  was 
with  the  ship  and  not  with  the  nation,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  her  acts. 

All  through  the  afternoon  the  long  range  fight  con- 
tinued. The  "Huascar"  apparently  determined  to  rest 
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practically  passive,  endeavouring  to  save  her  »kin. 
Towards  evening,  however,  she  headed  seaward,  and 
made  directly  for  the  "  Shah."  It  looked  as  if  she 
meant  to  use  her  ram  on  the  thin  sides  of  the  big 
cruiser.  As  she  approached,  the  gatling  in  the 
"  Shah's  "  fore-top  opened  upon  her  exposed  deck, 
and  when  she  came  still  nearer  a  Whitehead  torpedo 
was  launched  at  her.  Thus  in  South  American 
waters  the  first  Whitehead  torpedo  ever  used  in  actual 
warfare  was  sent  against  a  warship.  It  lacked  speed, 
however,  and  failed  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  "  Hua- 
scar  "  tben  retreated  to  her  safe  station  in  front  of 
Ylo  and  firing  ceased  till  night  fell. 

When  darkness  came,  the  British  commander 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
ship  and  sent  a  boat  in  for  the  purpose  of  finishing 
her  with  a  torpedo,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found  and  a 
close  search  gave  no  signs  of  her.  She  had  crei>t 
along  the  coast  in  the  shallow  waters,  which  her  com- 
mander knew  well,  and  escaped.  Knowing  that  the 
British  would  continue  the  pursuit  on  the  following 
day,  and  that,  with  her  inferior  speed,  she  was  in  the 
end  doomed  to  capture  or  destruction,  she  sur- 
rendered to  the  Peruvian  fleet  and  once  more  became 
a  recognized  warship  of  Peru. 

The  fight  had  been  a  most  interesting  one.  It 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  ti  ■'t  only  armoured  vessels 
equipped  with  armour  piercing  guns  need  hope  to 
battle  successfully  with  armoured  vessels.  Every- 
thing on  the  "  Huascar  "  that  could  be  riddled  with 
shot  was  pierced  and  her  upper  works  were  smashed 
in  many  places ;  even  her  colours  had  been  shot  away, 
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but  although  her  hull  had  been  struck  many  times  it 
was  uninjured,  save  for  the  dints  which  enabled  her 
crew  to  count  the  blows  she  had  received.  Two  things 
had  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  this  insignificant 
tattle — a  low  freeboard  and  armour  along  the  water- 
line  and  over  the  vitals  of  a  ship  made  excellent  pro- 
tection from  shot  and  shell.  They  saved  the  "  Hua- 
scar;"  but  for  these  things  she  would  have  made  a 
short  resistance  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  two 
British  cruisers. 

The  "  Huascar  "  was  soon  to  receive  a  severer  test, 
and  was  to  be  in  several  engagements  which  were  to 
thoroughly  try  her.  In  the  year  following  her  battle 
with  the  "  Shah  "  and  the  ''  Amethyst "  a  dispute 
arose  between  Chili  and  Peru  with  regard  to  the 
nitrate  districts.  Peru  supported  Bolivia  in  her  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  demands  of  Chili.  As  a  result  of 
Peru's  attitude,  Chili,  although  unprepared  for  a 
struggle,  declared  war  on  both  states  on  February  5, 

1879. 

As  in  so  many  of  the  great  contests  in  history,  Sea 
Power  was  to  play  the  leading  part,  and  in  the  end 
the  country  able  to  assert  her  supremacy  at  sea  was 
to  be  the  winner  in  the  struggle. 

Before  war  was  declared  it  looked  as  though  the 
Chilian  fleet  would  from  its  greater  strength  be  able 
to  destroy  the  fleet  of  Peru.  Two  facts,  however, 
militated  against  Chili:  her  vessels,  although  nomi- 
nally superior  in  speed  and  in  equipment,  were  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  war  so  foul  and  their 
engines  and  boilers  in  such  bad  repair  that  the  actual 
superiority  at  sea  lay  with  Peru,  and  Chili  had  not 
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the  facilities  in  her  own  country  for  cleaning  and 
repairing  her  warships.  Wilson  in  his  Ironclads  in 
Action  gives  the  relative  strength  of  the  belligerents 

as  follows: 

"  Bolivia  possessed  no  fleet  at  all,  and  Peru  had 
only  six  serviceable  ships,  besides  some  transports. 
Four  of  these  were  ironclads:  the  first,  the  *Hua- 
scar,'  has  already  been  described.  The  second  was  the 
*  Independencia,'  an  armoured  broadside  vessel  of 
about  3,500  tons.    She  was  protected  by  four  and  a 
half  inch  iron  armour,  had  been  built  in  England  at 
Millwall  in  1865,  and  had  recently  received  new 
boilers,  as  also  had  the  '  Huascar.'    Her  battery  con- 
sisted of  two  150-pounder,  twelve  70-pounder,  and 
four  30-pounder  muzzle-loading  rifle  guns;  to  which 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  added,  one  250- 
pounder  (8-inch,  9-ton)  gun,  and  one  150-pounder. 
The  '  Manco  Cabac '  and  '  Atahualpa  '  were  monitors 
of  the  'Passaic'  type,  built  in  the  United  States. 
Their  armour  was  five  inches  thick  on  the  sides,  and 
ten  inches  on  the  single  turret,  which  mounted  two 
smooth-bore  15-inch  440-pounder  guns.     Their  dis- 
placement was  2,100  tons;  their  low  freeboard  and 
wretched  speed  rendered  them  quite  unfit  for  service 
at  sea.      The  *  Union,'  an  unarmoured  wooden  cor- 
vette of  1500  tons,  had  received  new  boilers  just 
before    the    war,    and    carried    twelve    70-pounder 
muzzle-loaders.    Lastly,  there  was  the  gunboat,  '  Pil- 
comayo '  of  600  tons  and  six  guns,  70-pounders  and 
40-pounders. 

"The  Chilian  fleet  included  two  fairly  modern 
and  powerful  ironclads,  the  *  Blanco  Encalada '  and 
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'Almirante  Cochrane,'  built  in  England  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  in  1874-5.     They  were 
central  box-battery  ships  of  3500  tons,  protected  by 
armour  eight  inches  thick  on  the  battery  and  nine 
inches  amidships  on  the  belt,  which  completely  en- 
circled the  ship.      They  T/tre  armed  each  with  six 
9-inch  12-ton  gims,  two  o"  'vhich  fired  right  ahead, 
two  right  astern,  and  thr,;.'    n  the  broadside.    Each 
also  carried  one  9-pounder,  and  one  7-pounder  gun. 
All  these  weaix)ns  were  rifle  muzzle-loaders.      The 
<  Blanco  Encalada '  had  two  1-inch  Nordenfelts  and 
the  *  Cochrane '  one.    Their  crew  was  300  men,  and 
they  carried  254  tons  of  coal,  or  sufficient  for  one 
week's  work  at  a  constant  speed  of  10  knots.     Their 
upper  yards,  topmasts  and  bowsprits  were  landed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  hulls  of  both  ships  were 
in  a  bad  condition ;  the  'Blanco 'was  very  foul,  having 
never  been  docked  since  she  came  out,  and  the  *  Coch- 
rane '  was  not  much  better,  as  there  was  no  dry  dock 
on  the  Chilian  coast  where  they  could  be  cleaned, 
though  ships  require  frequent  docking  in  these  warm 
latitudes.    The  trial  speed  of  the  two  had  been  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  knots ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
could  either  of  them  exceed  nine  knots  in  1879.    The 
*  O'lliggins '  and  *  Chacabuco '  were  wooden  sloops 
of  1100  tons,  each  armed  with  three  115-pounder,  two 
70-pounder,    and    four    40-pounder    muzzle-loaders. 
Their  boilers  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  their 
speed  was  only  eight  or  nine  knots.     They  carried 
crews  of  160  men.    The  *  Abtao '  was  a  similar  ves- 
sel, with  a  similar  crew,  but  carried  only  three  115- 
pounders,  and  three  30-pounders  as  her  armament 
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The  '  Esmeralda,'  whose  great  deeds  we  shall  have  to 
chronicle,  was  the  worst  ship  in  the  squadron;  an  old 
wooden  vessel  with  boilers  in  the  most  shaky  condi- 
tion, and  a  speed  of  only  six  or  seven  knots.  She  was 
armed  with  fourteen  40-pounder  muzzle-loaders.  The 
*  Magallanes '  was  a  gunboat  of  775  tons,  carrying 
one  115-pounder,  one  68-pounder,  and  two  20- 
pounders.  The  *  Covadonga '  was  the  small  steamer 
captured  from  the  Sp.  h  in  1866,  of  six  knots 
speed,  and  armed  with  -pounders.    There  were 

also  several  armed  steauiers  which  had  been  taken 
over  from  the  Chilian  Steamship  Company." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Peruvians  attacked 
Chilian  commerce  and  captured  a  number  of  vessels 
along  the  two  thousand  mile  coast  of  their  enemy. 
The  first  naval  fight  of  the  war  occurred  off  Iquique, 
which  the  Chilian  fleet  had  been  blockading.     A 
number  of  transports  were  sailing  south  from  Callao 
to  Arica,  and  to  capture  these  Admiral  Keboleddo 
greatly  weakened  the  blockade,  withdrawing  all  his 
best  ships.      The  Peruvians  learned  that  only  two 
comparatively  weak  vessels,  the  "  Esmeralda  "  and 
"Covadonga,"  were  left  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Iquique.      The  "  Huascar,"  Captain  Grau,  and  the 
"  Independencia,"   Captain   Moore,  were  promptly 
despatched  to  Iquique  with  orders  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy these  two  Chilian  boato.     As  a  result,  on  May 
21,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  sea  fights  in  naval  his- 
tory took  place. 

When  the  two  Peruvian  warships  were  sighted, 
Arturo  Prat,  the  heroic  young  commander  of  the 
«  Esmeralda,"  knew  that  he  had  to  prepare  for  one 
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of  two  things, — surrender  or  a  fight  to  the  death. 
Both  ships  were  much  stronger  and  swifter  than  his 
and  all  psca^:-  ./as  cut  off.  He  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  order  to  clear  the  ships  for  action  was  at 
once  given,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
battle  began.  The  "  Huascar  "  as  the  stronger  ship, 
concentrated  her  fii\j  on  the  "  Esmeralda,"  while  the 
"  Independencia  "  prepared  to  put  the  "Covadonga  " 
out  oC  action,  and  expected  that  a  few  rounds  would 
do  the  work. 

In  the  battle  between  the  "Huascar"  and  the 
"  Shah  "  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  "  Huascar  " 
saveJ  herself  to  some  extent  by  the  position  she  took 
up  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ylo.  Prat,  on  this  occa- 
sion, practised  similar  tactics,  and  ran  in  as  close  as 
possible  to  Iquique,  in  the  hope  that  shot  which  would 
fail  to  hit  him,  might  do  damage  to  the  town  of  the 
enemy.  The  position  which  tLa  "  Esmeralda  "  had 
taken  up  was  thought  to  be  mined,  and  Captain 
Grau  was  afraid  to  risk  running  into  the  shallow 
water  to  try  to  ram  the  wooden  sides  of  the  "  Esme- 
ralda." 

The  "Esmeralda"  had  now  placed  herself  be- 
tween two  fires ;  the  shoie  batteries  opened  upon  her 
and  the  guns  of  the  "  Huascar  "  splashed  the  water 
about  her.  The  "  Huascar  s"  gunners,  as  in  the 
fight  with  the  "  Shah  "  and  the  "  Amethyst,"  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  find  the  mark,  but  the  shore  batteries 
made  several  hits,  and  three  men  were  killed  and 
an  equal  number  wounded  on  board  the  "Esme- 
ralda." The  Peruvians  now  determined  to  try  to 
board  the  Chilian  ship,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  out 
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a  flotilla  of  small  boats  from  the  shore,  and  Prat, 
fearing  capture,  moved  out  of  the  shallow  water. 
His  ship  was  in   a  poor  condition  for  maintain- 
ing the  battle.     Naturally  a  slow  boat,  she  was  now, 
through  the  bursting  of  two  of  her  boilers,  able  to 
speed    only    three    knots.      Still,    the    "Huascar" 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  hit  her.     One  shot  alone  from 
the  big  turret   gun   apparently   did   any   damage. 
Meanwhile  the  gunners  on  board  the  "  Esmeralda  " 
were  f  nding  the  target,  but  the  protection  on  the  tur- 
ret and  on  the  hull  of  the  "  Huascar  "  made  her  proof 
against  the  inferior  guns  of  the  Chilian  ship,  and 
the  shot  fell  harmlessly  against  her  sides. 

When  the  fight  had  lasted  for  over  two  hours  and 
the  "  Esmeralda  "  had  been  driven  from  the  shallow 
water.  Captain  Grau  decided  to  try  the  ram.  The 
"Esmeralda"  with  her  ridiculously  low  rate  of 
speed  should  have  been  an  easy  victim,  but  at  the  first 
attempt,  so  skilfully  was  she  manoeuvred,  or  so  care- 
lessly was  the  "  Huascar  "  handled,  but  a  glancing 
blow  was  given  which  did  only  slight  injury  to  the 
hull  of  the  "  Esmeralda." 

At  the  moment  of  contact.  Prat,  quick  to  seize  his 
opportunity,  saw  a  desperate  chance  of  victory  in 
boldly  boarding,  and  with  the  cry  "Children,  on 
board  her ! "  leaped  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Peru- 
vian warship.  A  sergeant  of  marines  joined  him 
and  the  crew  crowded  after,  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  "  Huascar  "  the  ships  separated,  and  the 
two  heroes  were  left  on  the  enemy's  deck.  Prat  pre- 
pared to  die  sword  in  hand,  but  before  be  could  cut 
down  any  of  his  foes  he  was  shot  dead. 
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The  fight  now  went  on  at  close  range.  The  big 
guns  and  the  gatling  gun  on  the  "  Huascar  "  swept 
the  "Esmeralda"  fore  and  aft,  and  many  of  her 
crew  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  decks  became 
slippery  with  blood,  but  still  there  was  no  thought  of 
surrender.  The  ships  manoeuvred  rapidly;  the 
"  Huascar "  in  an  effort  to  ram  and  the  "  Esmer- 
alda" to  avoid  the  blow.  Once  more  a  glancing 
blow  was  struck,  and  once  more  a  gallant  attempt  to 
board  was  made,  but  only  a  handful  of  men  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  decks  of  the  "  Huascar." 

The  fight  was  a  hopeless  one,  but  the  gunners 
stood  bravely  by  their  guns,  and  poured  deadly  broad- 
sides into  the  Peruvian  ship,  and  although  the  shot 
made  but  little  impreasion  on  her  hull,  several  did  ef- 
fective work  on  her  exposed  decks.  One  shot  found 
its  way  into  one  of  the  turret  ports,  doing  considera- 
ble execution,  and  another  struck  the  tripod  mast, 
which  carried  the  gatling  gun,  such  a  blow  that  the 
crew  of  the  "  Huascar  "  feared  that  it  would  fall. 

The  Peruvians  were  beginning  to  be  alarmed,  they 
dieaded  contact  with  the  "  Esmeralda."  The  bold- 
ness of  the  Chilians  had  taken  the  heart  out  of  them, 
and  if  the  "  Esmeralda  "  had  been  able  to  grapple 
and  keep  her  position  alongside  for  ten  minutes,  she 
would  in  all  probability  have  captured  the  ironclad. 
But  she  was  at  the  end  of  her  fight.  A  shell  had 
shattered  her  rudder  and  she  was  unmanageable. 
The  two  collisions  she  had  sustained  and  several  shot 
on  her  water-line,  had  so  injured  her  hull  that  she 
was  rapidly  filling  and  besides  she  had  not  sufficient 
ammunition  left  to  continue  the  fight,  but  her  gallant 
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crew  had  no  thought  of  surrender.  While  she  lay 
wallowing  in  the  swells  in  this  helpless  condition  the 
"  Huascar  "  as  though  maddened  by  her  determined 
resistance  rushed  upon  her  at  full  speed,  and  when 
she  withdrew  her  ram  after  the  blow,  the  wide  rent 
made  in  the  side  of  the  Chilian  ship  caused  her  to 
sink  immediately.  But  she  went  down  with  her 
colours  flying  defiantly  at  the  masthead.  Out  of  a 
crew  of  200  but  62  were  saved. 

Meantime  the  little  gunboat  *'Covadonga"  had 
been  doing  even  more  effective  work  than  the  "  Es- 
meralda."    She,  too,  ran  in  close  to  the  shore  where 
the  "  Independencia "  would  have  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing her.     For  a  short  time  the  fight  continued  at 
long  range  and  then  the  "  Covadonga  "  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  escape.    Her  commander  knew 
the  coast  well  and  ran  south  skirting  the  line  of 
breakers  that  foamed  close  to  the  shore.     The  guns 
answered  each  other  as  the  ships  sped  along  the  coast. 
As  in  the  fight  between  the  "  Huascar  "  and  the  "  Es- 
meralda," the  Chilians  displayed  superior  gunnery, 
and  managed  to  dismount  the  bow  pivot  fean  of  the 
"  Independencia  "  after  it  had  succeeded  in  getting 
home  but  one  shot.     The  vessels  now  drew  near  each 
other,  so  uei^r  that  the  small  arms  men  were  able  to 
sweep  each  other's  decks.     Three  times  the  Peruvian 
ship  tried  to  ram  the  Chilian  gunboat,  but  three  times 
the  "Covadonga"  succeeded  in  evading  the  blow, 
and  each  time  as  the  enemy  passed  close  by  her  her 
small  arms  men  succeeded  in  getting  in  telling  vol- 
leys.    When  the  third  attempt  was  made,  the  little 
**  Covadonga "  was  perilously  near  the  dangeroiis 
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reefs,  bo  near  indeed  that  she  touched  lightly  on  their 
outer  edge,  but  fortunately  glided  oft  into  deeper 
water.  Just  as  she  struck,  the  "  Independencia 
rushed  at  her  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  but  once 
more  missed  her  mark  and  while  passing  the  stern 
of  the  "  Covadonga  "  a  shot  struck  down  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  and  as  she  was  left  at  this  critical  moment 
without  a  guiding  hand  she  ran  on  the  hidden  reef 
with  terrific  force. 

The  "  Covadonga  "  now  circled  round  and  took  up 
a  safe  position  astern  of  the  "  Independencia  "  where 
the  guns  of  the  Peruvian  boat  could  not  play  upon 
her.  She  then  poured  into  the  stranded  and  help- 
less ship,  a  succession  of  70-pounder  shell.  The  "  In- 
dependencia "  was  soon  on  fire  and  ere  long  would 
have  been  a  mass  of  flames  when  an  end  was  put  to 
the  cannonading  by  the  appearance  of  the  "  Huas- 
car"  on  the  horizon. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  "  Independencia     stuck 
fast  on  the  reef,  the  "  Huascar  "  succeeded  in  ram- 
ming the  "  Esmeralda  "  for  the  third  time  and  sent 
her  to  the  bottom.     She  paused  for  a  brief  space  to 
rescue  the  remnants  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  she  had 
just  destroyed,  and  then  turned  southward  to  see  how 
it  fared  with  her  comrade  in  the  fight     While  she 
was  still  ten  miles  awav  the  commander  of  the  "  Co- 
vadonga" recognized  uer,  and  knowing  how  fool- 
hardy it  would  be  to  remain  longer  on  the  scene  of 
his  triumph,  fled  at  her  approach.     The  "  Huascar  " 
followed  the  gunboat  for  a  time,  b'lt  Captain  Grau 
began  t'>  fear  that  he  might  come  in  contact  with  the 
ChiUan  ironclads,  a  thing  which  would  probably  have 
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ended  disastrously,  weakened  as  his  ship  was  by  the 
struggle  with  the  "Esmeralda,"  and,  therefore, 
ceased  from  the  pursuit.  He  then  returned  to  the 
wrecked  "  Independencia "  and  after  rescuing  her 
crew  burnt  the  vessel  to  the  water's  edge  so  that  she 
might  be  of  no  value  to  the  enemy. 

The  war  now  dragged  on  for  several  months,  the 
"  Huascar "  still  doing  much  damage  to  Chilian 
commerce,  and  by  her  superior  speed  avoiding  bat- 
tle with  the  Chilian  ironclads.  Chili  was  at  length 
aroused  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  end  the  stru^le. 
The  "  Cochrane  "  was  s.  nt  to  Valparaiso  and  had 
her  machinery  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired  and 
the  accumulations  of  months  were  scraped  from  her 
bottom  by  divers.  This  consumed  a  good  deal  of 
time,  but  when  it  was  completed  she  was  able  to 
steam  a  knot  an  hour  faster  than  the  "  Huascar." 

The  war  was  now  renewed  in  earnest,  and  the  ships 
of  Chili  went  out  in  two  divisions  in  search  of  the 
"  Huascar."  The  first  division  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Riveros  and  was  composed  of  the  "  Blanco," 
"  Covadonga  "  and  the  "  Matthias  Cousino ;"  the 
second,  of  the  "  Cochrane,"  "  Loa,"  and  the  "  O'Hig- 
gins."  For  several  days  the  vessels  searched  in  vain, 
but  at  length,  at  daybreak  on  October  8,  the  "  Huas- 
car "  was  sighted  by  the  "  Blanco,"  and  Admiral 
Riveros  accompanied  by  the  "  Covadonga  "  went  in 
pursuit,  but  the  Peruvian  ships  quickly  steamed 
away  from  these  slow-sailing  vessels. 

After  a  time  Rear-Admiral  Grau  with  every  con- 
fidence that  danger  for  the  present  was  passed  went 
to  his  cabin  to  rest,  but  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  he 
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was  rouBed  with  the  news  that  there  was  a  suspicions 
looking  craft  in  the  North-East.     At  first  this  news 
caused  Qrau  no  unea^mess  as,  from  previous  experi- 
ence, he  helieved  *he      Huascar »  capable  of  out- 
speeding  the  «  Cochrane"  by  at  least  one  knot,  but 
tfhis  amazement  he  soon  recognized  that  she  had 
miraculously  recovered  the  "peed  she  was  reputed 
to  have  when  she  was  sent  out  to  Chili.     He  put  on 
all  steam  and  tried  to  escape,  but  soon  found  that  it 
wa.  hopeless  and  cleared  his  ship  for  action,  knowing 
full  well  that  he  would  have  to  do  battle  not  only  with 
the  "Cochrane,"  a  stronger  ship  than  his  own,  but 
with  the  '^  Blanco,"  too,  for  she  was  then  only  about 
five  miles  away,  and  steaming  steadily  towards  the 
«  Quascar  " 

There  was  a  heavy  sea  running  and  the  Peru^an 
Bhip  was  pitching  and  heaving  considerably.      Her 
Kumiers  had  proved  themselves  bad  marksmen  in  the 
past,  and  this  sea  was  to  make  them  even  more  inac- 
Late  in  their  shooting.     Rear-Admiral  Grau  began 
the  fight  with  his  turret  guns  when  the     Cochrane 
was  still  two  miles  away,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
fourth  shot  that  he  succeeded  in  hitting  the  enemy 
with  a  shell,  which,  however,  did  not  explode. 

The  "Cochrane"  withheld  her  fire  until  only 
aeven  hundred  yards  separated  the  two  ships  and 
then  she  poured  in  a  broadside.  Her  fire  told  at 
once,  and  the  end  began  with  almost  the  first  shot. 
The  light  armour  on  the  turret  was  no  protection 
aeainst  the  "  Cochrane's  "  guns  at  this  short  range, 
and  a  shell  crashed  through  it,  killing  or  wounding 
twelve  men.     The  woodwork  was  set  on  fire  and  for  a 
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time  the  turret  giins  were  ailent  as  the  turret  would 
not  move  on  its  roller  way.  At  length,  however,  she 
managed  to  strike  the  "Cochrane"  with  several 
effective  shells,  and  one  all  but  succeeded  in  making 
its  way  through  tlj  six-inch  armour  on  the  rhilian'i 
water-line. 

The  superiority  of  the  build  of  the  Chilian  iron- 
clad for  naval  warfare  now  made  itself  evident    The 
"  Huascar  *'  on  account  of  her  high  forecastle,  and 
her  construction  aft  of  her  turret,  could  fire  her  big 
guns  neither  directly  ahead  nor  astern.    The  "  Coch- 
rane" was   thus    able,    now   that   her    speed    was 
greater,  to  select  a  safe  position  where  the  "  Huas- 
car's  "  fire  could  not  reach  her.     The  "  Cochrane's  " 
tops,  too,  were  higher  than  the  top  on  the  tripod  mast 
of  the  "  Huascar  "  and  from  these,  at  the  close  range 
at  which  the  ships  were  fighting,  the  small  arms  men 
were  able  to  silence  the      lemy's  gatling  guns,  and 
likewise  pick  off  any  one  exposing  himself  on  the 
enemy's  decks. 

The  tactics  of  the  "  Cochrane  "  during  the  early 
part  of  the  fight  were  to  keep  astern  of  the  "  Huas- 
car "  and  out  of  range  of  her  turret  guns.  From  this 
position  she  was  able  to  hammer  at  her  antagonist's 
hull,  while  the  men  in  the  tops  and  those  directing  the 
"  Nordenfelt "  on  the  bridge  could  sweep  her  decks. 
Shortly  after  the  fight  began  a  9-inch  shell  struck 
the  "Huascar's"  conning  tower.  Kear-Admiral 
Grau,  who  was  within  it  directing  the  ship,  was 
blown  to  pieces.  The  same  shot  killed  Lieutenant 
Diego  Ferre  who  was  in  charge  of  the  steering  wheel. 
This  fatal  shell  likewise  injured  the  steering  gear  and 
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the  vessel  fell  away  from  her  course.  Another  shell 
entered  the  turret,  blowing  off  the  head  of  Lieutenant 
Rodriguez  and  killing  or  wounding  all  within  the 
narrow  space.  Death  and  destruction  was  in  every 
part  of  the  ship,  and  the  crew  knew  that  at  length  the 
career  of  the  "  Huascar  "  as  a  Peruvian  warship  had 
oome  to  an  end.  The  "  Cochrane  "  expected  every 
moment  to  see  her  foe  strike  her  colours,  but  no  doubt 
those  in  command  of  the  "  Huascar "  remembered 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  "  Esmeralda  "  and  man- 
fully endured  the  terrible  punishment  they  were  re- 
ceiving. 

The  "  Cochrane  "  at  length  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  to  finish  the  fight,  and  turned  sharply  and 
swiftly  on  her  antagonist  to  use  the   ram.     The 
"  Huascar  "  escaped  by  a  bare  five  yards,  but  as  the 
"  Cochrane  "  passed  her  stem  she  received  a  terrific 
broadside  which  disabled  her  steering  gear  and  tore 
into  her  hull,  scattering  destruction  and  death.     But 
Commander  Aguirre  still  refused  to  surrender,  and 
from  the  sighting  hood  of  the  turret  directed  his 
ship.     He  had  difficulty  in  passing  his  orders,  but  as 
in  the  fight  between  the  **  Monitor  "  and  "Mernmac 
he  succeeded  by  means  of  a  string  cf  men  in  having 
them  passed  aft.     Again  the  "  Cochrane  "  made  an 
effort  to  ram,  and  once  more  the  "  Huascar,'  despite 
her  battered  condition,  avoided  the  blow.     But  m 
passing  the  "  Cochrane  "  succeeded  in  raking  the  ship 
with  another  broadside,  and  one  shell  entering  the 
turret  killed  or  wounded  all  there,  and  among  the 
killed  was  Commander  Aguirre.  ^^ 

As  this  movement  was  being  executed  the  "Blanco 
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which  had  been  hurryitit,  ith  her  boat  speed  towards 
the  Sght,  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  in  lier  anxiety  to 
take  up  a  good  position,  almost  collided  with  the 
"  Cochrane." 

The  "  Huascar's  "  commonder  now  thought  that  he 
saw  an  opportunity  of  destroying  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  an  effort  to  ram  the  new-comer,  but  the 
gunners  on  the  ''  Blanco  "  swept  the  Peruvian's  deck 
with  a  terrific  fire  and  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
grew  apace.  Down  in  the  hot  hold  of  the  vessel  the 
wounded  lay  waiting  for  the  end  and  with  them  were 
many  others  who  were  driven  in  fear  from  the  shot 
swept  decks.  But  in  that  last  hour  heroes  were  made. 
A  stray  ball  hit  the  "  Huascar's  "  colours  and  tore 
them  away.  The  Chilians  thought  she  had  struck 
and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  fight ;  but  a  gun-loader 
seized  another  flag,  went  aft,  and  amid  a  hail  of  bul- 
lets shook  it  out  to  the  breeze. 

Lieutenant  Garezon,  now  in  command  of  the  ship, 
was  in  despair.     His  vessel  was  on  fire  and  the  fire 
was  with  difficulty  controlled.    So  many  of  her  gun- 
ners had  been  killed  that  it  was  only  at  intervals  that 
she  could  reply  with  a  single  gun  to  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  two  Chilian  ships ;  but  down  in  the  stifling 
atmosphere  beneath  her  decks,  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men, the  true  heroes  of  modern  naval  battles,  worked 
on,  keeping  her  engines  going,  and  the  hopeless  fight 
continued.     She  succeeded  in  avoiding  several  fur- 
ther attempts  at  ramming,  but  soon  her  funnel  was 
choked  and  her  fires  were  almost  extinguished.     She 
was  rapidly  becoming  an  inanimate  body,  exposed  to 
tbo  fire  of  three  ships,  for  the  sturdy  little  "  Cova- 
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donga"  had  now  appeared  to  add  her  guns  to  the 
fieht.  In  a  few  minutes  she  would  he  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ram  of  either  the  «  Cochrane  or 
the  "Blanco."  _.  ,      ._ 

At  this  stage  of  the  fight,  like  Sir  Richard  Qren- 
viUe  of  old,  Lieutenant  Garezon  determined  to 
Bcuttle  his  ship  and  perish  with  her  rather  than  let 
her  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
«  Huascar  "  was  an  iron  ship,  he  appealed,  not  to  the 
master  gunner  to  blow  her  up,  but  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer to  open  the  sea  valves  and  let  in  the  water. 
The  engineer  promptly  made  ready  to  obey,  but  the 
sailors  as  in  the  case  of  the  «  Revenge  "  were  not  so 
ready  to  die,  and  some  of  them  waved  towels  m  token 
of  surrender,  and,  though  the  Peruvian  flag  was  still 
flying,  the  ChiUan  ships  humanely  ceased  firing  and 
boarded  the  «  Huascar  »  just  in  time  to  save  her  from 

sinking.  ,    , 

The  battle  had  been  a  gallant  one  and  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  prisoners,  thirty-five  of  whom 
were  Englishmen,  were  well  treated  by  their  con- 
querors. The  stubbornness  of  their  resistance  had 
won  the  admiration  of  their  enemies,  and  for  the 
moment  the  destructive  work  of  the  "Huascar 
through  so  many  months  was  forgotten. 

The  fight  between  the  "  Cochrane  "  and  the   Huas- 


car 
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CHIT  was  the  most  important  one  of  the  ^tire 
struggle  between  ChiU  and  Peru,  for  with  it  Peru- 
vianlwwer  at  sea  ended,  and  with  it  the  war  prac- 
tically closed. 


PART  THREE. 

ENGAGEMENTS  WITH  BATTERIES 
AND  PASSAGE  OF  FORTS. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  TAKU  FOETS. 


The  student  of  England's  wars  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  cannot  fail  to  note  how  systematically 
she  b"3  suffered  defeat  at  the  beginning  of  her  cam- 
pai  1  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  With 
tu  :'  'option  of  her  struggle  with  France  in  the 
Ot  -^  )  years  of  the  century  her  wars  have  been  with 
Po.^ers  weaker  than  herself  in  the  essentials  of  war 
and  she  has  therefore  greatly  underrated  them.  She 
has  not  seemed  able  to  learn  by  experience  and  in  her 
last  great  contest,  one  of  the  most  costly  the  world 
has  seen,  she  went  into  the  fight  believing  that  with 
a  small  army  she  would  be  able  to  conclude  the 
struggle  in  a  few  weeks.  More  men  have  perished 
in  the  three  years'  struggle  in  South  Africa  than 
were  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  Republics  to 
terms. 

One  of  her  most  noteworthy  reverses  was  that  be- 
fore the  Taku  Forts  in  1859.  In  1858  these  forts 
had  been  captured  without  difficulty  by  the  allied 
armies  of  France  and  England  and  Tien-Tsin  was 
entered  without  much  opposition.  The  Emperor  at 
Pekin,  trembling  for  his  safety,  concluded  the  Treaty 
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of  Tien-Tsin  in  1858.  This  treaty,  among  oAer 
termrpennitted  the  appointment  by  Queen  V.c- 
S  of  a  resident  minister  at  Pekxn  The  Em- 
^Z  agreed  ':o  this  but  afterwards  entreated  that 
r;  mght  be  sent.  The  French  goye-menU^ 
wise  requested  permission  to  send  a  ^sxdent  to  Pefan 
but  the  request  was  refused,  ««d  *h\  prepared 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  support  the  British  m  their 
demands  on  China.  .  p, . 

Mr.  Frederick  Brnce,  a  man  experienced  m  Chi 
ne^  affairs,  was  appointed  resident  -d  m  Ju^^^ 
reached  Hong  Kong.  He  proceeded  to  Shanghai, 
Tnd  wt  here^met  by  two  Imperial  commissioners  who 
advised  him  not  to  attempt  to  proceed  to  Pekin.  He 
was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  witL  the  French  envoy 
shortly  afterwards  proceeded  on  his  way. 

When  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pei-ho  was  reached 
it  was  discovered  that  the  fleet  ^^^V^^^f  ^^ 
envoys  would  have  to  force  its  way  past  forts  that 
had  Sen  greatly  strengthened  since  the  operations  of 
Jhe  Fevi-B  year.     Strong  obstructions,  too,  were 
slanted  in  tlie  river  and  these  would  have  to  be  re^ 
Iv  d  l^fore  vessels  of  any  but  the  l^htest  draught 
Tuld  pass  the  forts.     Kear-Admiral  Hope  requested 
X  Chinese  to  remove  tt-  obst-ctions    bit^e 
mendacious  Chinese  declared  that  they  had  not  been 
planted  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ^nghs^^^^^^ 
to  keep  out  the  pirates  that  swarmed  along  the  (,u  f 
of  Pechili.     They  promised  to  remove  them,  but 
instead  of  doing  so  made  them  stronger.     Admiral 
So4  then  gave  the  Chinese  three  days  to  remove  the 
fbs^ctLf  and  warned  them  that  if  they  had  not 
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disappeared  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  would 
remove  them  by  force. 

This  would  be  no  easy  task;  the  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  would  not  permit  the  entrance 
of  large  vessels,  and  if  the  forts  were  to  be  captured 
it  would  have  to  be  done  by  his  fleet  of  small  gun- 

l)0&t«8« 

On  the  morning  of  June  23,  as  the  obstructions 
were  still  in  place,  the  British  admiral  advanced  to 
the  attack  with  the  following  gunUjats:  '*  Plover, 
"Banterer,"    "Forester,"    "Haughty,"    "Janus, 
"Kestrel,"  "Lee,"     "Opossum"    and  "Starling. 
Each   of'  these    ships   mounted   four   guns.      The 
"  Nimrod  "  and  "  Cormorant "  were  slightly  larger 
vessels,  mounting  six  guns.     These  were  all  wooden 
steamers  with  crews  of  from  forty  to  fifty  officers 
and  men.     It  was  thought  that  with  the  assistance 
of  reinforcements  from  the  warships  outside  the  bar 
over  which  they  had  slipped  in  the  early  morning, 
the  gunboats  would  have  little  difficulty  in  silencing 

the  forts.  ^ 

On  the  following  day  Captain  WiUes  was  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre  the  river,  and  if  possible 
to  remove  the  obstructions.  He  discovered  that  the 
obstacles  were  very  complete  and  ingenious.  The 
first  barrier  consisted  of  a  row  of  iron  spikes  so 
planted,  that  any  vessel  attempting  to  force  her  way 
through  would  without  doubt  be  pierced,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther  up  the  river  and  immediately  in  front 
of  the  South  Fort  a  second  barrier  was  discovered. 
This  consisted  of  a  cable  of  cocoa  .Hbre  and  two  chain 
cables;  these  cables  were  supported  every  thirty  feet 
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by  floating  booms.  This  barrier  was  mined  and 
Willes  daringly  proceeded  still  farther  up  the  river 
till  he  reached  the  third  barrier,  consisting  of  two 
rafts  stretched  out  from  either  shore  leaving  only  a 
narrow  channel  through  which  one  ship  could  barely 
pass  at  a  time.  This  channel  was  planted  with 
stakes,  similar  to  those  discovered  at  the  first  barrier. 
After  completing  his  investigations  at  this  point 
Willes  returned  to  the  second  barrier;  the  mine  was 
fired  and  a  gap  made  in  the  boom.  The  explosion  of 
the  mine  caused  the  reconnoitring  party  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  forts  and  several  shots  were  sent  after  the 
retreating  boats,  but  Willes  and  his  men  reached  the 
gunboats  without  injury.  When  Captain  Willes 
reported  on  the  state  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  forts 
to  Rear-Admiral  Hope,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the 
bombardment  of  the  forts  with  daylight. 

Difficulties  began  at  the  outset.  The  channel 
approaching  the  forts  was  a  narrow  one,  and  it  was 
high  noon  before  the  gunboats  were  anchored  close 
to  the  first  barrier  and  within  range  of  the  South 
Fort,  which  had  preserved  an  ominous  silence  during 
their  manoeuvres.  The  black  flags  which  floated  here 
and  there  on  the  ramparts  alone  showed  that  they 
were  occupied.  The  British  fleet  had  not  taken  up 
its  position  without  mishap ;  two  of  the  gunboats,  the 
*'  Banterer  "  and  the  "  Starling,"  were  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud.  To  Captain  Willes,  who  had  spent  the 
night  in  examining  the  river,  was  assigned  the  task 
of  forcing  the  first  barrier.  The  "  Plover  "  and  the 
"  Opossum  "  were  detailed  for  this  duty.  Admiral 
Hope  was  on  board  the  "  Plover  "  and  waited  close 
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to  the  barrier  till  Captain  Willea  succeeded  in 
making  a  passage  wide  enough  to  let  his  ship  through. 
This  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  Chinese  had  so  firmly 
imbedded  the  stakes  in  the  river  bottom,  that  it  was 
almost  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  before  the  "  Opos- 
sum "  by  means  of  her  win  ;i  es  succeeded  in  making 
an  opening  large  enough  to  let  the  gunboats  pass 
through.  The  "  Plover  "  and  the  "  Opossum  "  then 
steamed  forward  to  the  second  barrier  in  which  a 
break  had  been  made  during  the  night,  but  this 
break  had  been  repaired  by  the  Chinese. 

Scarcely  had  the  ships  passed  the  first  line  of 
stakes  before  one  of  the  embrasures  opened  and  a 
round  shot  was  hurled  from  the  fort  at  the  advancing 
British  vessels.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general 
fire,  and  now  all  along  the  face  of  the  forts,  at  a 
distance  of  only  six  hundred  yards,  guns  were  run  out 
and  a  destructive  fire  was  directed  against  the 
English  ships. 

On  the  flag-ship  the  signal  "  engage  the  enemy  " 
was  at  once  displayed,  and  simultaneously  she  opened 
all  her  guns  on  the  forts;  three  on  the  South  fort, 
from  which  the  heaviest  fire  was  coming,  and  one 
against  the  North  fort.  The  battle  was  now  waged 
vigorously,  all  the  ships  replying  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy;  the  "Banterer"  and  "Starling,"  though 
still  aground  and  only  able  to  get  their  guns  to  bear 
with  difficulty,  joining  in  the  fight.  The  British 
fleet  put  forth  every  effort  to  silence  the  guns  of  the 
South  fort  and  from  the  close  range  at  which  they 
were  firing,  their  gunners  did  most  effective  work. 
Guns  were  dismoimted  on  the  ramparts,  shells  burst 
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within  the  fort  scattering  death  on  all  sides,  hut  the 
Chinese  fire  did  not  ahate,  and  the  "  Plover "  and 
"  Opossum  "  presented  such  an  easy  mark  that  they 
were  hit  many  times.  The  "  Plover  "  came  under 
the  heaviest  fire  and  was  soon  riddled  with  round 
shot ;  her  decks  were  swept  hy  a  hot  and  murderous 
fire,  and  thirty-one  of  those  on  hoard  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  admiral  was  wounded  in  the  thigh 
hut  would  not  leave  the  deck ;  the  commander  of  the 
ship  was  killed,  and  Captain  McKenna  of  the  admi- 
ral's 8ta£F  shared  a  similar  fate.  Still  the  little 
ship  fought  on  and  the  nine  gallant  fellows  who  were 
all  that  were  left  uninjured,  continued  to  work  her 
guns.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  guns 
opened  upon  her  she  was  so  torn  and  shattered  hy 
the  Chinese  fire  as  to  he  unahle  to  remain  in  the  fight. 
It  was  while  she  was  receiving  this  heavy  punish- 
ment, and  while  the  whole  water  of  the  river  ahout 
her  was  heing  lashed  by  a  storm  of  shot  hurled  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  that  an  incident  which  hasdonemuch 
to  knit  together  the  English  people  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  English  speaking  people  of  the 
United  States  occurred.  Commodore  Tatnall  in 
command  of  a  United  States  cruiser  was  lying  off 
the  mouth  of  Pei-ho  when  the  engagement  began. 
He  soon  saw  the  heavy  loss  the  "  Plover  "  was  sus- 
taining, and  courageously  entering  a  ship's  boat  was 
rowed  to  the  English  flag-ship  through  a  terrific 
fire.  He  was  iu  a  most  critical  situation  for  the 
Chinese  paid  no  attention  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  floated  from  the  stem  of  his  boat.  The  din 
of  battle  had  fired  his  blood  and  he  was  eager  to  take 
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part  in  the  action,  but  as  a  neutral  he  could  not 
However  he  o£Pered  to  send  in  a  steam  launch  to  take 
o£F  the  wounded.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
used  those  historical  words,  which  have  since  been 
frequently  uttered  to  so  much  purpose,  "blood  is 
thicker  than  water." 

Although  Commodore  Tatnall  did  not  take  part  in 
the  fight,  unlr;88  having  the  wounded  conveyed  from 
a  ship  in  a^jtion  in  a  neutral  boat  could  be  so  con- 
strued, it  was  otherwise  with  his  boat's  crew.  They 
were  not  so  well  up  in  the  fine  points  of  international 
law  as  their  commander  and  while  Tatnall  was  in 
conversation  with  Admiral  Hope  they  took  a  hand 
in  the  battle.  When  the  marks  of  the  powder  on 
their  bronzed  faces  and  arms  told  the  commodore  what 
they  had  been  doing,  he  half  in  humour  questioned 
them  about  their  action.  They  made  as  their  ex- 
cuse that  the  crew  of  the  English  ship  "  were  a  little 
short-handed  with  the  bow-gun,  and  we  thought  it 
no  harm  to  give  them  a  hand  while  we  were  waiting." 
There  is  no  record  of  their  having  been  punished  for 
thus  acting  without  orders. 

The  "  Plover  "  was  forced  to  retreat  from  before 
the  forts  to  a  safer  position  down  the  river,  and  Ad- 
miral Hope  transferred  his  flag  to  the  "  Opossum." 
The  fire  of  the  forts  was  now  directed  with  deadly 
effect  against  this  ship.  The  "  Lee "  and  the 
"  Haughty  "  then  came  up  to  assist  the  "  Opossum  " 
in  her  attack  on  the  forts. 

Shortly  after  boarding  the  "  Opossum  "  Admiral 
Hope  had  a  narrow  escape,  he  was  knocked  down 
by   a  round   shot  which   cut  the   rigging  of  thQ 
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SCJrthe  other  '.Uv>  eng.g«l  to  e.«.»TW  tl«» 

rf  hefmeT  h.d  keen  UUed  or  wounded  th.t  Aer. 
^Tbarely  enough  left  to  wk  the  gun.  and  the  fire 
ITdS  to  tarn  it«l£  out.  However  thu  A.p 
Z  h^iTfonow  the  "  Plover  "  to  the  fi«^  b.rr.er 
^i  the  "  lee  "  «.d  "  Haughty  "  contmued  to  bear 
♦hft  brunt  of  the  heavy  fire.  -n  •*•  i. 

Th^^s  of  the  forts  despite  the  accurate  Bnt»A 
fire  «r£ed  to  find  the  mark  and  the  "Lee"  was 
Bt^cT^veral  times  below  the  water-line.  Under  the 
Si^mlnces  it  seemed  impossible  to  stop  the  lea^ 

iTher  hull,  but  at  th     i«"°t«'«  ^**7""  Jw 
Wunteered  to  make  the  effort.     To  do  this  he  had 
lo  dWe  u^er  the  hull,  while  the  steamer's  screw  w» 
in  motion.     It  was  a  daring  deed,  as  he  was  not  only 
«^Ld  to  the  heavy,  close  range  fire  of  the  enern^ 
ITwas  also  in  danger  of  being  -ept -^^  ^^^^^^ 
volving  screw  of  the  steamer  he  was  trying  to  save. 
H^iaLd  in  his  undertaking  ^^^J^^^l^^:^^^, 
in  nluiririnK  several  holes  in  the      Lees      oououi. 
?h'Sw..  then  forced  to  leave  the  fight  and  h« 
coinmander  Lieutenant  Jonea  ran  her  »'»  *«  »»« 
"Tof  the  river  bank  just  in  time  to  save  her  from 

'"^"eViral  was  now  on  board  the  "  Comorant^ 
t,,e  fourth  ship  on  which  he  had  hoisted  h.s  flag 
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be  fight  began.  He  waa  completely  exhatuted 
from  the  pain  of  his  wonnda,  and,  though  in  a  faint- 
ing condition,  endeavoured  to  direct  the  movementa 
of  the  fleet,  but  the  doctora  at  length  perauaded  him 
to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  hoapital  ahip. 
Captain  Shadwell  then  took  command  of  the  fleet. 

The  "  Keatrel "  was  aunk  and  five  other  gunboaU 
were  no  longer  able  to  continue  in  the  fight.  To  the 
Burprise  of  every  one,  at  6:80  the  Chinese  guna  for 
the  moat  part  became  silent,  only  an  occasional  shot 
being  fired  from  the  South  fort. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fight  aomeaixhundred 
marines  and  blue  jackets  from  the  frigates  which 
could  not  pass  the  bar  were  in  readiness  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  steam  launches,  boats,  and  junks,  to 
land  and  make  an  attempt  to  rush  the  South  fort. 
When  the  fire  slackened  a  conference  was  held  on 
board  the  "  Cormorant,"  and  it  was  concluded  that  it 
waa  impossible  to  silence  the  fort  by  means  of  the 
guns  on  the  fleet.  An  attempt  to  capture  it  through 
a  landing  party  was  then  decided  upon.  By  this  time 
the  ebb-tide  had  left  so  r^vch  of  the  mud  flats  exposed 
that  the  task  of  reaching  the  fort  would  indeed  be  a 

very  difficult  one. 

Captain  Shadwell  commanded  the  attacking  forces 
and  under  him  were  Captain  Vansittart  and  Com- 
manders Heath  and  Commerell.  Colonel  Lemon  had 
charge  of  the  marines  and  Major  Forbes  of  a  party 
of  sappers  with  scaling  ladders. 

The  boats  neared  the  shore  in  silence;  the  North 
fort  had  ceased  firing  altogether  and  only  a  shot  at 
long  intervals  from  the  South  fort  told  that  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  British  crews  were  observed.    Five  hun- 
dred  yards  inte  .  ned  botween  the  "Ft  /jhe^e  the 
boats  anchord  v    h,  soft  mud  and  the  right  bastion  of 
the  South  fort,  and  through  this  the  att-king  P'^y 
would  have  to  wade  at  times  waist  deep  in  the  mud. 
J't  as  they  began  to  plunge  toward  the  fort  Uirough 
we^ds  and  across  ditches  filled  with  water  left  by  he 
receding  tide  the  embrasures  once  more  opened,  the 
r^^re  run  out,  and  a  wall  of  flame  burst  from 
Se    fir  they   we're    approaching     The    gunboats 
attempted  to  cover  the  landing  party  by  concentrating 
Jheir  L  on  the  fort,  but  the  Chinese  gunners  paid 
little  attention  to  them  and  boldly  mounted  the  ram- 
parts and  with  small  arms  swept  the  little  force  floun- 
S^ring  in  the  thick  mud.    Captain  Shadwell  fell  with 
a  severe  wound;  Captain  Vansittart  had  his  leg  brcH 
ken  by  a  ball;  many  were  killed  or  wounded  and  the 
ZZl  of  ie  wounded  men  could  not  leave  them 
^here  they  fell  as  they  would  have  been  ^f^/*^  ^y 
The  mud.  ^  Three  ditches  had  to  be  passed  before  the 
fort  could  be  assailed.     At  the  second  ditch  or.ly  one 

hundred  and  fifty  men  ^r^f^A^Thol^n^ 
was  reached  another  hundred  had  fallen.  '^^!^^f^^l 
little  remnant  of  the  lau.  ag  party  in  which  there 
were  no  fewer  than  six  officers  made  a  espera^^ 
attempt  to  get  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,     ihey 

;S  thl'llitary  scaliug^^^^-^^-^^^^^  ^^ 
Mrts  but  out  of  ten  men  who  mounted  it  three  were 
ffi'and  five  wounded,  the  ladder  came  crashin. 
to  the  ground  and  was  broken  by  its  fall.  The  last 
hope  of  getting  wiOiin  the  fort  was  gone,  and  the 
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force  wa»  compelled  to  beat  a  ha»t>  retre.     to  the.r 

boats.  ... 

Nigbt  ha  1  now  fallen,  but  the  (  umeae  aoldiew 
within  the  fort  had  not  ceaned  their  cannonading.  By 
means  of  blue  lights,  rockc's  and  fire-baUs  they  were 
enabled  to  direct  their  gims  with  a  fair  amount  of 
accuracy  against  the  retreating  force. 

This  attack  against  a  position  which  had  proved 
itself  BO  invulnerable  to  the  firp  of  the  fleet  was  a 
foolhardy  one.     Bt»th  in  the  afternoon  fight  and  in 
he  resistance  to  the  landing  party  the  Chinese  had 
outwitted  the  British.     The  struggle  th.   ughout  cost 
the  assailants  dear.    The  loss  on    he  eh n, 3  during  the 
day  was  heaw,  and  the  loss  in  the  evening  p  tack 
exceedingly  so';  <.f  the  landing  party  sixty-eight  ^^  're 
killed  and  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  wounc  ^. 
As    se  eral  of  the  boi  3  had    been    iunk    by     he 
eiieniy's  fire  some  of  ^he  men  had  to  remain  m  m 
thick  mud  on  the  chanuel's  brink.    While  th«,  stoo-i 
there  sunk  in  some  cases  to  thrir  waists  mA     e<'1  a, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  from  t  .e  South- 
ern fort;  but  thi  re  was  no  cowardice  displayed  a 
r  mimanders  He  Ui  and  Comn    rell  were  the       t    u 
Inave  the  shore.     The  s^nboa  s  then  gave  ^ 

attempt  to  gilenc(   th(   forts  and  the  frmnnded 
were  blown  up  on  the  following  Jay  to  ^  revent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  against  China  for  the 
year  1859,  but  in  the  folloT^ing  year  General  Sirllope 
Grant,  and  General  ue  M  itauban  taught  ti  ^  '.mese 
a  lesson.  The  strong  r  lied  army  of  French  and 
English  troops  stormed    he  Taku  Forts,  compelled 
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the  Chinese  to  evacuate  Tlen-Tsin,  advanced  to  Pe- 
kin  from  which  the  Emperor  fled  and  after  deliber- 
ately burning  the  Emperor's  summer  palace  forced 
the  Chinese  government  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
Tsin.  The  Convention  of  Pekin  (Oct.  1860)  whiei 
arranged  for  the  permanent  representation  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  Pekin  itself  was  signed  by  the 
government. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BATTM   OF   MOBILE   BAT. 

In  the  amy  of  the  United  States  General  Ulysses 
S  Grant  looms  large  among  the  illustnons  soldjers 
of  his  time,  and  of  all  time;  with  corresponding 
promLnce  Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut  ai. 
Cw  among  the  world's  sailors.  He  is  easily  the 
'^ir.J.l  commander  that  America  has^e^er 
^uced  and  ranks  with  such  admirals  as  Nelson 

^"ThellSfr^of  Admiral  Farragut  was  a  Spaniard^ 
Geor^  Farragut,  bom  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  in 
ms   He  came  t^  America  in  his  twenty-first  year  a 
Jhe  time  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  at  i^ 
height.     He  settled  in  Carolina,  marned  one  Eh 
.alSth  Shine,  and  made  a  home  in  the  prmeva^ 
wilderness  on  the  borders  of  Tennes^'^g^,"  f^ 
trious  son  was  bom  near  Knoxville,  m  1801.    i?or 
tunately  for  the  nation  the  Farraguts  left  this  inland 
Sn  and  moved  to  Louisiana  where  Georp  Farra- 
Jr^eived  an  appointment  as  sailing-master  m  the 

Tn  tSlu'Tfriendship  ^^^.n^Y^^er^J.^ 
Porters  and  the  Farraguts  and  David  Porter,  after- 
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wards  Commander  Porter,  took  a  fancy  to  young 
Farragut  and  had  the  lad  visit  Washington  with  him, 
and  here  he  placed  him  at  schooL  At  Washington 
while  still  a  mere  cuild  Farragut  was  presented  to 
Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  promised 
a  midshipman's  warrant  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
His  warrant  was  actually  issued  to  him  when  he 
was  hut  nine  and  a  half  years  old,  and  a  year  later 
when  Commander  1  orter  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  "Essex,"  Farrt^rut  joined  the  ship  at  Norfolk. 
The  ship  was  placed  in  commissioa  at  once  and  young 
Farragut  had  in  South  American  waters  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  in  the  rough  weather  they  experienced  in 
rounding  Cape  Horn  when  the  "  Essex  "  was  almost 
wrecked,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  British  vessels  in 
Chilian  seas,  numerous  opportunities  of  proving  the 
stuff  he  was  made  of,  and  he  early  showed  daring 
and  knowledge  much  beyond  his  years. 

In  1814,  he  was  to  pass  through  a  fight  that  must 
have  gone  lit  to  fashion  his  character  and  make  him 
the  fearless  commander  he  waa  to  prove  himself  long 
years  afterwards  when,  his  hair  white  with  age, 
he  was  able  to  expose  himself  in  the  rigging  of  his 
ship  while  passing  the  Southern  forts.  During  a 
storm,  and  while  the  "  Essex  "  lay  close  to  the  shores 
of  Chili,  two  British  ships,  the  "  Phoebe  "  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hillyar,  who  had  so  disti'i- 
guished  himself  in  the  fight  off  Tamatave,  and  the 
"  Cherub  "  took  up  a  position  out  of  reach  of  the 
"  Essex's  "  carronades  and  mercilessly  pounded  Cap- 
tain Porter's  ship.  For  two  and  a  half  hours  the 
"Essex"  was  played  upon  by  the  enemy's  broad- 
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iidea,  and  it  was  not  until  fifty-eight  men  were  killed, 
sixty-six  wounded  and  thirty-one  missing,  out  of  a 
crew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  that  she  surren- 

In  this  fight,  Farragut,  although  hut  thirteen  years 
old,  acquitted  himself  like  a  hero.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  further  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  for  many  years.  When  peace  was  concluded 
with  Engla::d,  service  in  the  navy  of  his  country  was 
dull  and  monotonous.  The  Mexican  war  was  the 
only  important  break  in  this  piping  time  of  peace 
between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  war. 

In  1847,  Farragut  obtained  command  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  "  Saratoga  "  and  sailed  for  Mexico,  but  his 
ship  was  not  to  see  action.  Fourteen  years  later  when 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  Captain  Farragut  was  un- 
known to  the  world  or  to  the  nation,  quite  as  un- 
known as  was  the  silent,  morose  clerk  who  waited  on 
customers  in  a  store  in  Galena,  and  yet  in  three  years 
Grant  and  Farragut  were  to  take  rank  with  Well- 
ington and  Nelson.  The  great  occasion  needed  great 
men  on  land  and  sea,  and  President  Lincoln  found  in 
Grant  and  Farragut  the  soldier  and  sailor  he  needed. 
These  three  names — Lincoln,  Grant  and  Farragut-— 
will  ever  stand  as  the  most  important  ones  in  the  crit- 
ical period  when  the  Union  was  threatened. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  Grant  was  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  but  when  Sumter  was  fired 
upon  and  the  Southern  sailors  were  called  upon  to 
decide  for  which  party  they  would  fight,  Farragut 
was  sixty  years  old,  but  young  enough  to  take  a  very 
determined  stand  and  to  forecast  the  situation  suffi- 
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ciently  well  to  warn  hit*  southern  friends  that  "  they 
would  catch  the  devil  before  they  got  through  with  the 
business." 

The  backbone  of  the  rebellion  was  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  while  Grant  was  hammering  away  at 
the  fortifications  on  the  upper  river  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
wise  move  to  force  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  this  great 
water-way  and  vin  New  Orleans.     David  Glasgow 
Farragut  was  chosen  for  the  work,  and  on  February 
20,  1862,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
in  his  flagship  the  "  Hartford."     It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Farragut  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  iron 
ships ;  be  that  as  it  may  he  saw  the  benefit  of  armour, 
and  over  the  vitals  of  his  vessel  had  chain  cables 
placed  as  a  protection,  and  about  the  engines  and 
machinery  bags  of  sand  and  ashes.     He  was  a  com- 
mon-sense sailor  from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  no 
way  bound  by  authority  or  precedent.     The  readi- 
ness with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  to  fight  is  very  well 
shown  in  his  forcing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  this  occasion  he  caused  his  vessels  to  be  daubed 
with  the  yellow  mud  of  the  river  so  that  they  might 
present  a  less  easy  mark.     This  was  one  of  the  first 
instances  of  the  use  of  khaki  in  battle.     As  much  of 
the  fighting  would  probably  occur  at  night  he  like- 
wise had  the  decks  and  gims  on  his  ship  white- 
washed so  that  in  the  darkness  the  gun  crews  might, 
on  the  white  background,  the  more  easily  find  the  im- 
plements they  needed  for  the  working  of  the  guns. 
To  reach  New  Orleans  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
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forts  St,  Philip  and  Jackson.  From  the  16th  to  the 
20th  of  April  Fort  Jackson  was  bombarded,  and  then 
it  waa  decided  to  attempt  to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fort 
during  the  night.  A  boom  barred  the  way,  but  the 
"Pinola"  succeeded  in  making  the  passage  through 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  fleet  got  under 

The  Confederate  soldiers  made  determined  efforts 
to  destroy  the  "  Hartford."      Fire-rafts  were  sent 
against  Ler,  and  one  of  them,  pushed  along  the  river 
by  a  tug,  struck  her  sides.     In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
danger  in  which  she  was  placed,  the  "  Hartford 
grounded.     In  a  moment  tongues  of  fire  were  run- 
ning up  her  sides  and  rigging  and  through  her  port- 
holes, at  the  same  time  she  was  immediately  under 
the  giins  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  for  a  brief  space  it 
looked  as  though  nothing  could  save  the  flag-ship  and 
her  crew.     In  his  despair  Farragut  cried  out :       My 
God,  is  it  to  end  in  this  way! "    His  sailors  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  getting  control  of  the  fire,  the  en- 
gines  were  reversed  and  after  strenuous  efforts  the 
"  Hartford  "  slipped  into  deep  water  and  successfully 
passed  the  forts,  as  did  all  the  other  ships  of  the 
fleet   save  the   "  Ita«ca,"  the  "  Winona,"    and   the 
"  Pinola."    On  the  25th  of  the  mo.ith  the  National 
vessels  anchored  in  safety  off  New  Orleans.      Con- 
sidering the  critical  situation  in  which  the     Hart- 
ford "  had  been  placed,  her  loss  was  small— only  one 
killed  and  nine  wounded.      In  passing  the  forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  total  loss  on  the  fleet 
was  thirty-seven  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  wounded. 


NAVAL  BATTLBB  IN  THE  OEMTURT. 

All  through  the  year  of  1862  this  daring  and  skil- 
ful sailor  had  done  excellent  work  along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg; 
however,  as  his  ships  were  mudi  battered  and  their 
coal  supply  was  running  short,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  strong  defences 
of  Port  Hudson  required  his  attention,  and  on  March 
14,  he  appeared  before  the  place  with  a  fleet  of  war- 
ships. To  pass  the  batteries  at  this  position  was  no 
easy  matter,  the  narrow  river  and  swift  current  both 
favoured  the  Confederates.  Once  this  position  was 
passed,  however,  his  fleet  would  be  able  effectively  to 
stop  the  transport  of  supplies  from  the  South,  and  the 
blockade  of  Port  Hudson  would  be  an  easy  matter. 
Farragut  was  playing  for  a  large  stake  and  he  took  a 
big  risk.  Before  attempting  to  pass  the  batteries 
he  lashed  his  vessels  together  in  pairs,  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  double  column  on  the  side  remote  from 
the  Southern  guns. 

Before  starting  out  on  this  venture  he  ordered  hia 
captains  to  "  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  is  to  run 
the  batteries  with  the  least  possible  damage  to  our 
ships  and  thereby  secure  a  sufficient  force  above  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  may  be 
required  of  ua,  to  the  army  at  Vicksburg,  or,  if  not 
required,  to  our  army  at  Baton  Rouge." 

The  formation  he  adopted  was  a  most  effective 
one  for  his  purpose.  He  was  enabled  by  this  double 
column  to  bring  a  heavy  fire  to  bear  upon  the  enemy, 
and  he  believed  "  that  the  best  protection  against  the 
enemy's  fire  is  a  well  directed  fire  from  our  own 
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nms  "  Again  if  one  of  the  ships  should  be  disabled 
her  consort  might  be  able  to  tow  her  out  of  the  fire. 
His  plan  succeeded,  but  not  without  heavy  loss. 
Seven  ships  attempted  to  pass  Port  Hudson,  only 
two  succeeded;  and  the  movement  cost  Farragut  ono 
hundred  and  seventeen  in  killed  or  wounded;  but 
Port  Hudson  was  closely  blockaded  and  the  Confed- 
erate army  north  of  it  would  now  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  supplies. 

Three  months  later,  Vicksburg  surrendered  to 
Grant,  and  on  July  9,  Port  Hudson  followed  its  ex- 
ample, "  and  the  Mississippi  ran  untroubled  to  the 


sea." 

Farragut's  work  was  not  yet  complete.  The  city 
of  Mobile  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any  fleet 
that  the  North  could  send  against  it.  Admiral  Far- 
ragut's work  at  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  at  Port  Hudson  had  been  an  excellent 
training  for  the  greatest  achievement  of  his  life,  the 

taking  of  Mobile.  ,     r,  li-    * 

Mobile  is  situated  thirty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  a  broad  bay,  which,  however,  is  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  shallow.     «  The  pnncipal  en- 
trance irom  the  Gulf  is  between  Mobile  Point- 
along  the  narrow,  sandy  beach  %7hich  projects  from 
the  south  side  of  the  bay— and  Dauphin  island,  one 
of  the  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  encloses  Mississippi  Sound"  (Mahan). 
The  entrance  from  Mississippi  Sound  is  known  as 
Grant's  Pass.     In  the  centre  of  this  entrance  stood 
Fort  PoweU  with  a  line  of  batteries  to  it  from  either 
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shore,  a  channel  being  left  for  friendly  vessels.  The 
ship  channel  was  closed  by  a  line  of  piles  and  the  nar- 
row, deep  water  entrance  lay  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Morgan.  This  fort  had  been  strengthened  in 
every  possible  way,  and  in  it  was  a  strong  armament. 
Its  guns  were  in  three  tiers  and  could  sweep  the  decks 
and  hulls  of  the  enemy's  ships  with  a  storm  of  iron. 
Opposite  Fort  Morgan  lay  Fort  Gaines  armed  with 
three  ten-inch  guns,  twenty  smaller  smooth  bores  and 
a  number  of  thirty-two  pounders.  To  make  the  po- 
sition invulnerable  a  double  line  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  torpedoes  had  been  strung  across  the  chan- 
nel, a  passage  three  hundred  feet  wide  being  left  for 
blockade  runners. 

Above  the  forts  were  a  number  of  gunboats  and  a 
powerful  ironclad  ram,  the  "  Tennesst^c."  of  the 
"  Merrimac  "  type.  It  was  thought  by  the  Southern- 
ers that  this  boat  would  be  able  to  treat  the  Northern 
fleet,  much  as  the  "  Merrimac  "  had  dealt  with  the 
ships  in  Hampton  Roads  before  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Monitor ;"  but  unfortunately  for  the  South  she  had 
nearly  all  the  faults  of  the  "  Merrimac."  Her  rud- 
der-chains were  exposed,  her  engines  were  poor,  her 
speed  was  slow — a  most  serious  defect  in  a  ram — and 
her  officers  and  men  were  far  from  being  skilled  sea- 
men or  gunners. 

Farragut,  whatever  antipathy  he  may  have  had  for 
ironclads,  seemed  now  to  have  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  them.  He  asked  for  strong  ironclads  to  assist 
in  the  passage  of  the  forts  and  to  do  battle  with  the 
"Tennessee"  after  they  were  successfully  passed.  He 
was  sent  the  "  Tecumseh  "  and  the  "  Manhattan," 
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turret  ship,  of  1034  tons,  each  carrying  two  fifteen- 
inch  guna,  the  heaviest  then  in  use  on  warships,  and 
the  '^Wiinebago"  and  the  « Chickasaw,"  of  970 
tons,  each  having  four  eleven-inch  smooth  bores. 
The  turrets  on  the  larger  ships  were  protected  by  ten 
inches  of  plating  and  on  the  smaller  by  eight  and  a 
half.     By  August  everything  was  ready  and  Farra- 
gut  after  a  careful  reconnaissance  decided  to  attack 
at  full  tide  on  the  following  morning.     He  had  un- 
der  his  command  four  monitors  and  fourteen  woodeit 
ships      Over  the  sides  of  the  wooden  ships,  as  m  the 
case  of  the  "  Kearsarge,"  chains  had  been  fastened  to 
protect  the  boilers  and  machinery  from  the  guns  of 

Fort  Morgan.  ,      ,    ,     .       i  j. 

In  his  final  disposition  he  ordered  the  ironclads 
to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  wooden  ships  in  single 
file  As  at  Fort  Hudson,  he  decided  to  pass  the  forts 
with  his  wooden  ships  in  a  double  column,  lashed  to- 
gether  in  pairs,  the  stronger  and  larger  vessels  to- 
wards the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan. 

The  wooden  ships  were  arranged  in  the  following 
order.  The  "  Brooklyn  "  was  in  the  lead  and  to  her 
was  lashed  the  "  Octorora;"  following  her  came  Far- 
ragut's  flag-ship,  the  « Hartford,"  lashed  to  the 
"  Metacomet " ;  then  came  the  "  Richmond  and  the 
"Port  Royal";  then  the  "Lackawanna"  and  the 
"Seminole";  next  the  « Mocongahela "  and  the 
«  Kennebec  " ;  then  the  «  Ossipee  "  and  the  "  Itasca"; 
the  "  Oneida  "  and  the  "  Galena  "  came  last. 

Farragut  realized  that  he  had  no  easy  task  before 
him  and  his  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  night  before  the 
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battle  shows  how  keenly  he  felt  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

"  Flagship  *  Habtvobd.' 
"  Off  Mobile,  August  4,  1864. 

"HtDxarzst  Win:  I  write  and  leave  this  let- 
ter for  yon.  I  am  going  into  Mobile  in  the  mominj^ 
if  God  is  my  leader,  as  I  hope  He  is,  and  in  Him  I 
place  my  trust.  If  He  thinks  it  is  the  proper  pUoe 
for  me  to  die,  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  His  will  in  that 
as  in  all  other  things.  My  great  mortification  is 
that  my  vessels,  the  ironclad^  were  not  ready  to  have 
gone  in  yesterday.  The  army  landed  last  night, 
and  are  in  full  view  of  us  this  morning,  and  the  '  Te- 
cumseh  *  has  not  yet  arrived  from  Pensacola. 

"  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  darling,  and  my 
dear  boy,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me ;  and  may 
his  blessing  also  rest  upon  your  dear  mother,  and  aU 
your  sisters  and  their  children. 

"Your  devoted  and  affectionate  husband,  who 
never  for  one  moment  forgot  his  love,  duty,  or  fidel- 
ity to  you,  his  devoted  and  best  of  wives. 

"  D.  G.  Fabbaout." 

Tn  the  morning  all  gloomy  thoughts  had  been  cast 
aside  and  at  5 :30  a.  m.  the  ships  were  formed  in  line 
ahead,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  later  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  forts.  Shortly  after  7  o'clock,  Fort 
Morgan  opened  fire  on  the  "  Brooklyn,"  which  ves- 
sel was  leading  the  column  of  wooden  ships.  The 
"  Brooklyn  "  replied  with  her  bow-chasers,  and  soon 
the  whole  line  was  answering  the  fierce  cannonading 
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ol  the  fort  and  of  the  Confederite  vessels,  which  from 
their  positions  ahove  wer^  able  to  rake  the  approach- 
ing fleet 

To  direct  the  fight,  Farragut  had  climbed  into 
the  port  main-rigging  of  the  "  Hartford,"  fearlessly 
exposing  himself  to  the  Confederate  fire  and  as  the 
battle  grew  in  intensity,  smoke  from  the  guns  and 
from  the  steamers  blowing  towards  the  shore  hid  the 
scene  from  view,  and  higher  and  still  higher  in  the 
rigging,  climbed  the  dauntless  admiral.  His  officers 
feared  for  hit  safety  and  Captain  Drayton  sent  a 
seaman  aloft  to  lash  him  to  the  ri^ng. 

Steadily  the  line  advanced  amid  the  shot  and  shell 
from  the  forts  and  from  the  Confederate  fleet.  All 
the  Northern  boats  replied  vigorously  save  the  "  Te- 
oumseh."  She  was  in  the  lead  and  her  big  guns 
had  opened  the  fight  with  a  couple  of  shells.  Her 
captain  then  had  them  loaded  with  steel  shot,  and 
rushed  his  vessel  forward  unmindful  of  the  shot  and 
shell  that  fell  harmlessly  on  the  "  Tecumseh's  "  iron 
skin.  Craven,  her  captain,  had,  according  to  Farra- 
gut, set  his  heart  upon  the  capture  of  the  "  Tennes- 
see," and  was  reserving  his  vessel  for  her. 

The  critical  moment  was  rapidly  approaching. 
The  ships  were  immediately  opposite  Fort  Morgan, 
and  getting  in  touch  with  the  line  of  torpedoes.  So 
close  were  they  to  the  enemy's  position  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  Confederate  oflBcers  to  their  gunners 
could  be  heard ;  but  so  well  had  the  ships  lived  up  to 
Farragut's  motto  that  "the  best  protection  against 
the  enemy's  fire  is  a  well  directed  fire  from  our  own 
guns,"  that  so  far,  they  had  not  suffered  serious  in: 
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jury;  and  it  looked  u  though  the  ptsMge  of  the 
batteries  would  be  made  in  short  order. 

But  there  came  a  sudden  turn  m  affairs.      The 
.low  moving  monitor,  in  the  van  were  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  swifter  wooden  steamers.     The     le- 
Ju^h  "  was  in  the  lead.     When  she  drew  near  the 
buoy  marking  the  edge  of  the  torpedoes  Captain 
Craven  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  thinking  that  it 
Tvas  impossible  to  follow  the  Admiral's  »nstru^ons 
to  go  to  the  eastward  of  this  guiding  mark.     White 
he  was  deliberating  what  course  to  pursue,  he  ob- 
served  the  "  Tennessee"  moving  westward  as  if  m- 
deavoring  to  get  out  of  range  of  his  big  guns.     He 
thereupon  ordered  Vis  pilot  to  steer  to  the  left  of  the 
buoy  and  make  straight  for  the  Confederate  ram. 

Instantly  the  "  Tecumseh  "  changed  her  wurse, 
headed  to  the  west,  and  drew  rapidly  towards  the 
fatal  line  of  torpedoes.      Her  action  retarded  ihe 
proeress  of  the  other  monitors,  and  the  swifter  sailing 
wo<Slen  vessels  of  the  squadron  gained  rapidly  upon 
them.      Torpedoes  were  expected,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  look-out  on  the  "Brooklyn,"  through  the 
smoke  ahead,  saw  what  was  thought  to  be  signs  of  the 
presence  of  this  destructive  weapon  of  war;  as  a  r^ 
suit  the  "Brooklyn's"  engines  were  reversed  and 
won  a  mob  of  ships  consisting  of  the  two  smaUer 
monitors,  the  "  Brooklyn  "  and  the  "  p«to«>'*'    ^^^^ 
"Hartford"   and   the   "Metacomet,"   the      Rich- 
mond "  and  the  "  Port  Royal "  were  massed  beneath 
the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  the  remaining  pairs  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  add  to  the  confusion.     At  the 
most  critical  moment  in  the  situation  Admiral  Far- 
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fignt  Mw  all  his  pl»M  fruMrtted,  tiul  ais  ilf  et  in 
daager  of  dcst ruction. 

At  the  same  moment,  from  hit  position  in  th    rig- 
ging  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  •*  Tccumseh."    Ki  mo- 
mentarily expected  her  destruction,  and  his  expecta- 
tions were  to  bt  r  alized.    When  she  was  but  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  "  Tennessee  "  there  was  a  violent 
upheaval  about  her ;  she  staggered  from  side  to  8id#s 
and  then  sank  instantly  by  her  bows.    Her  stern  rose 
in  the  air  and  her  screw  spun  rapidly  round  as  it  left 
the  water.    She  disappeared  from  sight,  drawing 
down  with  her  nearly  a  hundred  of  her  men.    Her 
loss  will  forever  be  remembered  by  the  gallant  words 
of  her  captain  who  was  in  the  pilot-house  with  the 
pilot  when  the  torpedo  exploded  beneath  her.     Both 
men  instinctively  rushed  to  the  narrow  exit  from  the 
pilot-house  and  both  hesitated  as  they  thought  of  the 
other,   but   Craven   with    great   self-sacrifice,    said, 
"after  you,  pilo</'  and,  as  a  result  of  his  gallant 
action,  sank  with  Lis  ship. 

The  ships  in  the  lead  had  now  effectually  blocked 
the  passage  immediately  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan. Farragut  signalled  to  the  "  Brooklyn  "  to  or- 
der the  monitors  to  go  ahead  and  to  steam  forward 
herself,  but  for  some  reason  no  effort  was  made  to 
obey  the  order.  The  fire  from  tao  forts  grew  in  in- 
tensity as  the  target  became  larger  and  more  station- 
ary and  the  shot-swept  decks  of  the  Northern  ships 
were  covered  with  dead  and  dying.  For  a  moment 
Farragut  debated  whether  to  advance  or  retire.  Ac- 
cording to  Mahan :  "  In  .his  extremity  the  devout 
spirit  that  ruled  his  life,  and  so  constantly  appears 
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in  his  correspondence,  moved  him  to  appeal  to  heavwi 
for  guidance  and,  he  offered  up  his  P"y«''  .^^ 
God.  Who  created  man  and  gave  him  reason,  direct 
meUattodo.  Shall  I  go  oral'  And  it  seemed, 
said  the  Admiral,  as  if  an  answering  voice  com- 
manded, go  on  1 " 

Farragut's  mind  was  made  up;  there  would  be  no 
retreat.     Signalling  to  the  "  Brooklyn  »  to  go  ahead, 
the  "  Hartford  "  backed  clear  of  the  vessels  m  her 
way  and  with  full  steam  ahead  sped  past  the  *  Brook- 
Ivn's  "  stem.     As  he  passed,  from  the  "  Brooklyn, 
came  the  warning  cry,  torpedoes  I    This  cry,  coupled 
with  the  destruction  of  the  "  Tecumseh,"  must  have 
made  the  men  on  the  «  Hartford  »  realize  the  awful 
risk  their  commander  was  taking.     The  open  passage 
eastward  of  the  buoy  was  effectually  blocked,  and  it 
was  now  evident  that  the  "  Hartford  »  was  about  to 
cross  the  line  of  torpedoes  west  of  the  buoy,  and  of 
the  point  where  the  water  w«s  still  agitated  by  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Tecumseh."     The  Admiral  was  t^- 
ing  the  most  daring  chance  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
warning  cry  of  "torpedoes,"  he  replied  with  the 
words:    "  Damn  the  torpedoes  I     Four  bells.     Cap- 
tain go  ahead  1     Jouett  full  speed!" 

The  next  moment  the  *'  Hartford  "  was  on  the  line 
of  torpednes  and  those  on  board  could  hear  tbem  gra^ 
ing  against  her  bottom,  but  fortunately  they  did  not 
explode  and  in  a  few  minutes  this  appuUmg  danger 

was  past.  „       ,      ..^ 

The  "  Hartford  "  had  now  a  new  peril  confronting 

her      By  her  rush  across  the  line  of  torpedoes  she 

had  become  separated  from  the  rest  of  .he  fleet  and 
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the  three  Confederate  gunboats  and  the  ironclad 
«  Tennessee  "  were  awaiting  her.     It  looked  for  a 
time  as  if  she  might  meet  destruction  from  the  guns 
on  these  gunboats  or  from  the  ram  of  the  "  Tennes- 
Bee."     The  gunboats  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
her  from  which  they  were  able,  as  they  retreated,  to 
pour  in  a  raking  fire  which  she  could  not  return. 
While  the  "Hartford"  was  being  thus  tantalized, 
the  "  lennessee  "  made  an  effort  to  destroy  her  by 
ramming,  but  a  successful  movement  of  the  helm  at 
the  right  moment  averted  destruction.     The  "  Ten- 
nessee" then  made  an  effort  to  sink  her  with  her 
heavy  guns,  but  the  shots  missed  and  for  the  time 
being  the  "  Hartford  "  was  out  of  danger. 

After  this  brief  conflict  with  the  "  Hartford  "  the 
"  Tennesaee  "  turned  her  attention  to  the  line  of  ad- 
vancing wooden  ships.  The  heroic  example  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  had  put  heart  and  hope  into  the  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  crowded  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan.  Fortunately  the  smoke  of  battle  blowing 
shoreward  had  interfered  with  the  aim  of  the  gun- 
ners in  the  fort  and  the  vessels  had  not  suffered  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected  vfhih  in  their 
critical  position  in  front  of  the  fort. 

The  ironclads  first  succeeded  in  passing  the  guns, 
and  then  the  "Richmond,"  which  had  been 
doing  most  effective  gunnery,  managed  to  get  clear  of 
ihe  "  Brooklyn  "  and  sped  safely  onward,  and  soon 
the  "Brooklyn"  herself  was  out  of  dauger.  The 
"  Hartford  "  was  now  about  a  mile  in  advance  and 
confronting  them  was  the  "  Tennessee."  This  strong 
ship  was  evidently  making  for  them  with  the  inten- 
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Uon  of  using  her  ram,  and  they  poured  ^roM^ 
tZ  h  r,  buf  the  solid  shot  had  about  as  much^  effed^ 
as  the  b;oadddes  of  the  «  Conpress  "  and  the  C^ 
J^riand"  had  had  against  the  "/«""°«^- -J^* 
"Tennessee "  reserved  her  fire  and  made  an  effort  to 
!rr«Brooklvn  "  but  her  slow  speed  enabled  the 
"Br^Wyn'^-^^^^^  A  similar  attempt 

wfs^adT  against  the  "Richmond,"  with  simila 
^ult"      Sh!  then  passed  along  the  entiij  line  of 
T^^  ships,  exchanging  shots  with  them>uU<nn| 

little    inj.^.      The    '' ^^'T^^'i\^^Ht 
lashed  to  her  the  "  Kennebec,"  seeing  the      iennes 
.T"  in  an  awkward  position  across  the  stream^tned 
to  ram  the  ironclad,  but  in  this  effort  tlie  "  Monon- 
gahelT"  lost  her  o^n  beak  and  failed  to  injure  the 

"  Tr^elessee"  continued  to  fire  into  the  Uje 
as  the  ships  swept  past,  and  the  "  Mr«««^«i«/  ,^^^^^ 
*  KpLebec."  the  "  OssiF"  "  and  the  «  Oneida     all 
feUtbet^tofherbroadsides.     It  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment  as  if  one  of  the  ships  at  least  would  be  d^ 
rt^yeS       The  "Oneida"  had  already  received  a 
w  f«  her  boiler  which  retarded  her  progress.     The 
?rneb\^^  a'a^the  ^.rilous  plight  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
sbip  and  came  to  her  rescue,  h^^l^;^«/^%,^'T^^^^^^ 
turret  Kuns  into  the  Southern  ironclad.     The     ien 
nc^Cw  she  could  effect  but  little  for  tne  presen 
^^lipped  under  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Sorean  ^PP"ently  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
Ae  situation       The  whole  line,  which  a  few  mo- 
the  f^'^^'  ^  j„  g^ch  imminent  danger, 

Turss^ulrP-aT^  That  the  fieet  was 
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Mved  was  due  to  the  courage  of  Admiral  Farragut 
In  this  hazard-^ua  undertaking  the  "  Tecumaeh  '  waa 
the  only  veaaei  loat.  The  deed  had  been  worth  the 
riak;  the  Confederate  worka  were  now  under  cloae 
blockade,  and,  aa  their  land  communications  were  cut 
off  by  Northern  troope,  the  forts  would  be  able  to  hold 
out  for  but  a  brief  period. 

The  three  Confederate  gunboats  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  Farragut,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
"  Gaines  "  was  so  badly  injured  that  she  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  protection  of  Fort  Morgan.^^  The 
«  Metacomet "  went  in  pursuit  of  the  "  Selma,  and, 
after  a  hot  chase  in  which,  for  a  time,  the  vessels 
were  hidden  from  each  other  by  a  heavy  rain  squall, 
the  Confederate  ship  struck  to  the  "  Metacomet. 
Meanwhile  the  third  gunboat,  the  "  Morgan, '  had  es- 
caped to  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

To  make  the  day's  work  entirely  successful  the 
"  Tennessee  "  had  to  be  either  captured  or  destroyed, 
but  there  was  time  enough  for  that  and  Farragut, 
out  of  consideration  for  his  men,  who  had  had  three 
hours  of  hard  fighting  with  their  nerves  at  a  tre- 
mendous strain,  decided  to  have  his  crews  go  to  break- 
fast.     It  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  what 
course  to  pursue  after  they  had  had  a  good  meal ;  but 
he  had,  indeed,  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  lei 
the  "  Tennessee  "  rest  for  the  present,  and  to  attack 
her  after  dark  with  the  three  monitors. 

The  Northern  sailors,  after  they  had  breakfasted 
and  ckared  up  their  ships,  were  lounging  about  the 
decks  resting,  when  suddenly  the  "  Tennessee  "  was 
seen  puffing  blowly  towards  them  with  the  evident  m- 
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tention  of  attacking,  single-handed^  the  whole  ^ 
oTthree  monitors  and  f  ourteenjn>oden  v«»el^  The 
broadsides  of  the  Northern  ship.  ^^^  h«d  so  im^ 
effect  on  her  weU-armoured  casemate  that  BuchanM 
^overKxmfident  and  believed  that  in  a  battle  at 
^lliluirrs  he  would  be  able  to  destroy  at  least  a 

number  of  the  Northern  shipfc  ,     ,   ,  j 

Farragut  was  naturally  surprised  to  see  the  boW 
ni  of^e  Southern  ironclad   but  was  not  unpij 
pared  for  her,  and  signalled  to  his  vessel  to  J^ack 
the  ram  not  only  with  your  guns,  but  with  bows  at 
fuUs^  "    Slowly  the  foolhardy  Southern  ship  ap- 
ptachSr  he  Northern  vessels.    The  first  boat  with 
S  she  was  to  come  in  -t-t  -^  the  "  Mor^^ 
eahela."     An  attempt  was  made  by  the  latter  vessel 
fo  ra^  the  "  TennesL,"  but  the  blow  merely  jarred 
her  ^d  made  no  impression.     For  the  moment  the 
Jwo  ^Wps  lay  side  by  side  and  their  -ws  «chan^^ 
volleys  from  their  small  arms  at  close  quarters  _    So 
near  were  these  two  vessels  to  each  other  that  the 
saSors Tthe  North  and  South  shouted  mutual  abuse 
Ir^gh  the  open  ports,  and  it  has  been  said  that  one 
of  The    NoXnT  Bailors    struck    an    over-abusive 
S>uthemer  with  a  bit  of  holystone  on  Uie  l^ad 
About  this  time  the  "  Tennessee  "  B«<^d^,*" j\«.^^ 
ing  a  diot  on  board  the  «  Lackawanna,"  which  set  the 
Northern  vessel  on  fire. 

But  Buchanan,  in  attacking  the  Northern  fleet 
had  one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mmd— to  sink  the 
"Hartford."'  He Tade  straight  for  Farragiit's  ship. 
The  two  vessels  rapidly  approached  c«<^^  ^t^;'"'  «"? 
It  looked  for  a  moment,  as  if  they  were  about  to  col- 
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lide  bowB  on.     But  the  "  Tennessee  "  swerved  from 
her  course  and  the  vessels  scraped  each  c''ier  to 
port  as  they  passed.     The  blow,  although  a  glancing 
one,  was  sufficiently  severe  to  double  up  the  anchor 
of  the  "Hartford,"  which  was  hanging  from  her 
bow.     The  "  Hartford  "  sent  in  a  broadside  as  the 
"Tennessee"  glided   past,   but  the   shot   bounded 
harmlessly  from  her  ironclad  casemate.     The  fire  on 
the  "  Lackawanna "  was  by  this  time  extinguished 
and  she  bravely  attempted  to  ram  the  "  Tennessee." 
The  blow  was  badly  aimed,  and  she  collided  with  the 
"  Hartford,"  smashing  in  the  latter  vessel's  timbers. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  injury  was  so  severe 
that  the  "Hartford"  would  be  destroyed;  and  Ad- 
miral Farragut  leaped  into  the  bow  chains  to  exam- 
ine the  hole  made  in  the  side  of  his  ship.     His  men 
for  a  moment  believed  that  he  had  been  knocked  over- 
board and  the  cry  went  up  to  "  Save  the  Admiral ; ' 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  back  on  deck  directing 
her  to  proceed  once  more  against  the  "  Tennessee." 
The  "  Lackawanna  "  was  in  his  way,  and  as  he  re- 
newed the  battle  he  signalled  to  her  "  for  God's  sake 
get  out  of  our  way  and  anchor." 

The  monitors  now  approached  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle and  began  to  hammer  at  the  "  Tennessee  "  with 
their  big  guns.  For  half  an  hour  the  solid  shot  from 
the  "Manhattan,"  the  "Winnebago"  and  the 
"  Chickasaw  "  thundered  against  the  ironclad's  hull. 
The  work  of  Captain  George  Perkins  of  the  "  Chick- 
asaw "  deserves  special  mention ;  the  youngest  com- 
mander in  the  fleet  he  ijroved  himself  in  this  fight  a 
man  of  heroic  mould.     At  first  this  fire  seemed  to 
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make  but  Httle  impresrioB,  but  the  steady  poundhig 
wL  telling.     The  exposed  steering-gear  was  shot 
Tway    o^gun  was  disTbled,  and  the  funnel  was 
Snoffsh^.    Buchanan  felt  the  frame  of  his  ship 
gradually  weaken  under  this  heavy  cannonading  and 
fave  orders  to  have  her  steered  for  Fort  Morgan     ^* 
This  moment  he  was  severely  wounded  h«  leg  bemg 
Lken,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hand  the  command 
of  his  ship  over  to  Captain  Johnston      ^or  t^^"^ 
minutes  the  "Tennessee"  kept  up  the  fight.     AU 
™ope  of  escape  was  cut  off,  and  Johnston  seeing  the 
uselessness  of  continuing  the  battle    persuaded  Bu- 
chanan to  allow  him  to  surrender.  A  white  flag  was 
displayed,  but  in  the  smoke  of  battle  it  was  not  seen, 
and  the  cannonading  continued.  Johnston  lu  his  anx- 
iety  to  have  the  battle  end  exposed  himself  on  the 
upL    deck  and  waved  a  white  flag  in  token  of  sur- 
Sr.    Just  at  this  moment  the  "  Ossipee  »  was  at- 
tempting  to  ram  the  ironclad.  Her  commander  caught 
sight  of  the  white  flag  and  the  ves^l's  engines  were 
reversed  and  the  cannonading  ceased. 

The  «  Tennessee  »  was  in  a  bad  way,  her  hull  was 
leaking  and  many  of  her  iron  plates  were  cracked 
but  she  had  suffered  but  few  ca««»lt»^,^»;i°«  ^^ 
?^o  men  killed  and  nine  wounded      The  Northe^"^ 
casualties  were  much  heavier  than  the  Southern.    On 

the  "Hartford"  alone  t-nty-five  were^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
twenty-eight  wounded.    On  the  "Brooklyn     eleven 
:"  killfd  and  forty-three  wounded     Co-ting  Ae 
men  drowned  on  the  «  Tecumseh  "  the  who  e  North 
"n  loss  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five  killed^^o^ 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded  and  four  prisoners. 
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The  Southern  loss  was  only  twelve  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pris- 
oners taken  on  the  "  Tennessee." 

After  a  brief  cannonading,  Fort  Powell  surren- 
dered  and  on  the  7th  of  August  Fort  Gaines,  on  the 
23rd,  Fort  Morgan,  and  all  the  main  strongholds 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  in  the  hands  of  the 

The  passage  of  these  forts  greatly  added  to  Farra- 
gut's  reputation.    His  bravery  in  exposing  hunselfm 
the  rigging,  his  daring  in  forcing  the  "  Hartford 
across  the  line  of  torpedoes  after  the  destruction  of 
the  "  Tecumseh,"  his  courage  in  battling  with  the 
gunboats  and  the  ironclad  in  his  wooden  ship,  all 
made  him  both  a  popular  f.nd  picturesque  hero,     lie 
was  now  to  have  a  much-needed  rest  from  war,  and 
later  in  life  in  a  journey  abroad  received  rnxxcu 
honour,  tut  none  more  gratifying  to  him  than  the 
whole-hearted  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mi- 
norca laid  their  little  island  at  his  feet. 
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Iw  1881  it  looked  as  though  trouble  was  brewing 
for  the  Europeans  settled  in  Egypt.     Arabi  Pasha 
was  at  that  time  war  minister  for  the  Khedive.  Arabi 
was  a  man  of  great  ambition  and  a  magnetism  that 
attracted  all  those  of  his  nation  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.     By  vehement  protestations  of  patriotism 
he  gained  a  strong  following  and  was  soon  recognised 
as  the  power  behind  the  throne.     Having  made  him- 
self so  strong  that  he  -^'as  the  real  ruler,  with  the 
Khedive  listlessly  acquiescing  in  his  actions,  he  began 
a  very  out' :X)ken  agitation  against  the  Europeans 
residing  in  Egypt.  As  a  result  riots  occurred  in  Alex- 
andria in  June  1882,  and  many  Christians  wereslain. 
Tlie  British  Consul  was  insulted  and  if  a  European 
showed  himself  in  the  streets  of  the  city  he  was  in 
danger  of  assassination.     Thousands  fled  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Greece  or  to  Italy,  and  Arabi, 
puffed  up  with  success,  thought  himsplf  able  to  hold 
Alexandria  against  the  combined  navies  of  Europe. 
While   Arabi    was   thus   plotting  he  was  making 
ready  for  resistance.     He  knew  that  sooner  or  later 
the  English  squadron  lying  in   front  of  the  forts 
would  turn  their  guns  on  them.     He  therefore  set 
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his  engineers  to  work  to  throw  up  earth-works  and 

^ri^er^r^r.  B^Jsh  fleet  of  eight  hattle- 
ships  and  eleven  gunhoats  under  the  command  of 

Admiral  Sir  Be.uchamp  ^Jf^^^'.^y^rZ^iS 
were  the  "Invincible,"  t^e  « Inflexible,"  the  Sul^ 
tan,"  the  «  Superb,"  the  «  Alexandra"  the  T6m6- 
raiie,"  the  «  Penelope,"  and  the  "Monarch. 

The  "  Alexandra,"  was  the  flag-ship,  but  as  she 
was  a  deep<lraught  vessel,  too  much  so  to  approach 
near  the  shore.  Admiral  Seymour  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  "  Invincible."  . 

By  means  of  search-lights  on  the  warships  several 
hundred  of  Arabi's  men  were  discovered  throwing  up 
earth-works  and  mounting  guns  in  a  position  from 
which   they   could   be   brought   to   bear    upon   the 
British  fleet.    Admiral   Seymour  threatened  bom- 
bardment   unless    all    operations    ceased.      Arabi 
with  characteristic  Eastern  mendacity,  denied  that 
such  work  was  being  done;  and  the  foreign  Consuls 
endeavoured  to  defer  bombardment  by  pointing  out 
that  in  such  case  much  valuable  neutral  property 
owned  by  Europeans  would  be  destroyed. 

The  work  of  preparation  to  resist  Uie  attack  by 
the  British  fleet  went  on  till  at  length  Admiral  Sey- 
mour was  constrained  to  send  in  an  ultimatwn  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  batteries  on  the  Ras  el- 
Tin,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  for  the  purpose 
of  disarmament.  He  sent  in  his  ultimatum  on  July 
10,  giving  the  Egyptians  two  hours  to  comply  with 

his  demand.  .     t.  v 

At  once  an  exodus  began.     The  French,  Itaaan, 
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and  American  wirthip*  rteMied  from  the  htrbouT 
•nd  the  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  about  the  place 
took  up  a  position  of  safety  out  of  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  shipe  or  the  forts.  ,  -       ^.  a 

The  British  warships  were  cleared  for  action  and 
each   vessel   took   up   its   appointed   station.     The 
«  Superb,"  the  "  Sultan,**  and  the  "Alexandra    had 
positions  assigned  them  in  front  of  the  Ras^l-Tin 
S^h-works;  the  « Inflexible  "  in  front  of  the  break- 
water  with  her  guns  directed  against  the  ^ighthouse 
fort  and  the  Oom-el-kubebe  fort;  the     Tem6raire 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Mex  fort.  The  "  Invinci- 
ble "  and  the  "Penelope"  were  nearer  the  shore,  witu 
their  guns  directed  against  the  Mex  fort  and  the  Mex 
earth-works.    The  "  Monarch  "  likewise  brought  some 
of  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  Mex  fort,  and  she  was 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  her  stem  guns  bore  on 
Fort  Marsa ;  but  she  found  no  occasion  to  fire  on  the 
latter  fort    The  little  "  Condor  "  which  was  to  prove 
the  hero  of  this  fight,  had  her  station  of!  Fort  Mara- 
bout.   From  Fort  Adjemi  to  Fort  Silsileh,  a  disUnce 
of  eight  miles,  every  promontory  or  vulnerable  part 
was  studded  with  forts  or  earth-works.     Along  this 
line  of  fortifications  there  were  mounted  forty-four 
rifled  guns,  two  hundred  and  twelve  smooth  borep, 
and  thirty-eight  mortars ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  these 
were  indifferent  weapons,  totally  incapable  of  pene- 
trating   the     armored    battleships.     The    mortars 
which  might  have  done  serious  damage  to  the  fleet 
were  not  used  to  any  extent  and  no  hits  were  made  by 

When  Farragut  fought  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
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one  of  the  gravest  sources  of  danger  to  his  «<**;'•• 
Z  presen^of  submarine  mines  The  fleet  before 
Alexandria  had  no  such  danger  to  fear     The  trouWe 

with  Arabi  had  been  •»t»«P**j\ '"f,  ****^!^. 
fleet  had  kept  such  a  strict  watch  that  the  Eptians 
were  not  given  an  opportunity  to  mine  the  harW 
If  Admiral  Seymour  had  not  been  in  i^\^^  .^}^ 
andria  for  weeks  before  the  actual  outbredc  of  h^ 

tilities  the  capture  of  the  ^^^ rft'"'} ^Y'"*^h. 
the  easy  task  it  was.  When  the  forts  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  eighty-seven  mines  containing 
five  hundred  pounds  of  gun  cotton,  eighty-seven  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  five  hundred  of 
one  hundred  pounds  were  found.  Knowing  hat  no 
mines  were  placed  in  the  harbour  the  English  ships 
fearlessly  changed  their  positions.  .  ,    .    ,  «  ^ 

In  a  general  order  to  his  captains  Admiral  Sey- 
mour announced  that  the  bombardment  would  begin 
at  five  in  the  morning  of  July  11.  As  there  were  no 
mines  he  was  able  to  send  several  ships  ^^^o^^^^"' 
bour,  and  so  ordered  a  two-fold  attack,  which  was  to 
be  conducted  according  to  the  following  plans. 
«  1.  From  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  i  a  which  the 
'  Invincible,'  '  Monarch,'  and  '  Penelope     will 

«2%nbe  'Sultan,'  'Superb,'  'Tem6raire' 
'Alexandra,'  and  'Inflexible'  from  outside 
the  breakwater.  ^ 

«3  Action  will  commence  by  signal  from  me, 
when  the  ship  nearest  the  newly-erected  earth- 
work  near  Fort  Ada  will  fire  a  shell  into  the 
earth-work. 
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"  On  the  batteries  opening  on  the  offshore  squa- 
dron in  reply,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  ships 
to  destroy  the  batteries  on  the  Ras-el-Tin  Peninsula, 
especially  the  Lighthouse  Battery,  bearing  on  the 
harbour.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  '  Sultan,' 
'  Superb,'  and  '  Alexandra '  will  move  to  the  east- 
ward and  attack  Fort  Pharos,  and  if  possible  the 
Silsileh  Battery. 

"  The  'Inflexible*  will  move  down  this  afternoon  to 
the  position  off  the  Corvette  Pass,  assigned  to  her 
yesterday,  and  be  prepared  to  open  fire  on  the  guns 
in  the  Mex  lines,  in  support  of  the  inshore  squadron, 
when  signal  is  made. 

"The  'Temeraire,'  'Sultan,'  and  'Alexandra' 
will  flank  the  works  on  Ras-el-Tin. 

"  The  gun  vessels  and  gunboats  will  remain  out- 
side and  keep  out  of  fire,  until  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offers  iiself  of  moving  into  the  attack  on  Mex. 

"  Ships  must  be  guided  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  state  of  the  weather,  whether  they  anchor  or 
remain  under  way.  If  they  anchor,  a  wire  hawser 
should  be  used  as  a  spring. 

"  The  men  are  to  have  breakfast  at  4 :30  a.m.  and 
are  to  wear  their  working  rig. 

"  The  inshore  squadron  will  be  under  my  personal 
command;  the  offshore  ships  under  that  of  Captain 
nunt-Grubbe,  C.B.,  of  the  *  Sultan.' 

"  The  *  Helicon '  and  the  *  Condor '  will  act  as 
repeating  ships. 

"  Finally  the  object  of  this  attack  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth-works  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
batteries  on  the  sea-fronts  of  Alexandria.     It  is  poa- 
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Bible  that  the  work  may  not  be  accomplished  under 
two  or  three  days. 

"  Shell  is  to  be  expended  with  caution,  notwith- 
standing that  the  *  Humber/  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  reserve  ammunition,  may  be  expected  here  on  the 
12th. 

"  Should  the  *  Achilles  *  arrive  in  time,  she  is  to 
attack  Fort  Pharos,  or  place  herself  where  the  senior 
officer  may  direct." 

By  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  and  the  crews,  made  strong  by 
a  good  breakfast,  stood  at  their  guns,  stripped  to  the 
waist.  The  morning  was  clear,  only  a  light  wind 
blew  shoreward  with  scarcely  force  enough  to  ripple 
the  waters.  The  gunners  waited  impatiently  for  the 
action  to  commence,  and  it  was  not  until  6 :30  o'clock 
that  the  order  came  to  "load  with  common  shell." 
On  every  ship  the  work  was  done  with  a  will  and 
then  there  was  another  half  hour  of  silence  on  the 
fleet,  the  only  sounds  being  the  noise  made  by  the 
working  of  the  engines  keeping  the  vessels  in  posi- 
tion and  the  subdued  tones  of  the  men  who  were  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  action. 

At  length  a  signal  was  seen  to  flutter  from  the 
"  Invincible,"  it  was  to  the  "  Alexandra,"  outside  the 
breakwater ;  she  was  ordered  to  fire  a  shell  into  Fort 
Ada.  Instantly  one  of  her  big  guns  boomed  out. 
The  next  moment  the  anxious  crews  on  the  British 
fleet  saw  at  the  foremast  of  the  "  Invincible  "  the  sig- 
nal for  general  action.  The  guns  were  in  position 
and  instantly  from  every  ship  a  mighty  roar  was 
heard ;  flame  and  smoke  leaped  from  their  broadsides; 
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and  the  air  hissed  and  shrieked  as  the  big  projectiles 
sped  on  their  way  to  the  Egypt-an  forts  and  earth- 
works. The  ironclads  trembled  through  laeir  whole 
length  under  the  heavy  fire.  In  some  cases  men 
were  thrown  flat  by  the  concussion,  and  so  severe  was 
it  on  the  ''  Inflexible  "  when  her  four  big  eighty-one 
ton  guns  were  fired  that  her  bop.ts  were  shattered. 
The  orchestra  of  war  was  playing  and  the  instru- 
ments were  eighteen  ton  guns,  twenty-five  ton  guns, 
and  eighty-one  ton  guns;  these  formed  the  base;  but 
through  their  roar  pealed  the  treble  of  the  Norden- 
feltb  and  Gatlings. 

The  Egyptians  responded  vigorously  to  the  fire  of 
the  fleet.  While  the  shooting  of  their  gunners  was 
on  the  whole  inaccurate,  shot  and  shell  began  to  find 
the  hulls  of  the  warships;  but  their  projectiles  were 
unable  to  penetrate,  and  it  was  only  when  unar- 
moured  parts  were  struck  that  they  made  any  impres- 
sion. Splinters  flew  about  in  showers,  but  the  crews 
were  safe  behind  the  strong  armour  that  was  merely 
dinted  by  the  heaviest  fire  from  the  forts. 

The  shooting  on  some  of  the  warships  was  remark- 
ably accurate,  the  big  projectiles  from  the  slow- 
firing  guns  of  the  "Inflexible"  finding  the  mark 
nearly  every  time.     The  guns  in  her  fore  turret  kept 
up  a  slow  fire  against  the  Ras-el-Tin  position,  while 
those  at  her  stem  played  upon  Marabout  or  occa- 
sionally threw  a  shell  into  the  Hex  lines.     The  gun- 
ners had  some  difficulty  in  locating  the  positions  they 
were  firing  upon  as  the  light  wind  that  was  blowing 
shoreward  clung  to  the  Egyptian  position  and  hid 
Jieir  forta  from  the  view  of  the  men  on  deck;  but  the 
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offi  jera  in  the  tops  kept  the  gunners  informed  of  the 
character  of  their  shooting. 

The  "  Invincible  "  did  particularly  accurate  work 
with  her  guns  which  were  directed  against  the  Mex 
fort.  In  her  maintop  was  Midshipman  Hardy,  who 
recorded  the  eflFect  of  every  shot  and  gave  the  gun- 
ners excellent  directions,  his  position  was  far  from 
being  a  safe  one,  for  the  Egyptian  gunners  were  fir- 
ing high  and  their  shell  screamed  through  the  rig- 
ging of  the  "  Invincible ;"  but  the  young  midshipman 
paid  no  attention  to  the  projectiles  that  flew  about 
him.  His  gaze  was  rivetted  upon  the  batteries  in 
front,  and  he  watched  with  pleasure  the  earth  and 
stones  tumbling  beneath  the  fire  he  was  directing. 

The  honours  of  the  fight  were,  however,  to  go,  not 
to  the  big  battleships,  but  to  the  little  gunboat  "  Con- 
dor." In  the  early  morning  the  big  ship  "  Teme- 
raire  "  grounded  and  the  "  Condor  "  was  ordered  to 
go  to  her  assistance.  Her  crew  feared  that  they  were 
to  have  no  active  part  in  the  bombardment  on  this 
dnv,  and  were  disgusted  at  being  detailed  for  tug- 
boat work.  In  the  orders  the  words  the  "  gun  ves- 
sels and  gunboats  will  remain  outside  and  keep  out  of 
fire  until  a  favourable  opportunity  offers  itself  to 
move  in  to  the  attack  "  allowed  the  commanders  con- 
siderable latitude.  The  fire  from  Marabout  was  drop- 
ping dangerously  near  the  vessels  inside  the  harbour 
and  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  in  command  of  the 
"Condor," thought  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had 
come  for  bringing  his  little  gunboat  into  the  engage- 
ment. He  had  but  little  fear  of  the  gunnery  of  the 
Egyptians  and  determined  to  move  his  vessel  within 
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dose  range  of  Marabout,  and  with  his  g^tHngs  to  en- 
d^our  *^Bilence  the  ^ns  there.  When  he  had  taken 
up  a  position  where  the  nine-inch  guns  would  wx^ 
dffficuUy  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  "  Con^^^^;^^^^ 
opened  fire  on  the  fort  with  his  two  small  64-pound 
era.  7-inch  Woolwich  guns  and  his  machine  guns. 

At  first  the  forts  scorned  to  fire  on  such  a  diminu- 
tive  mark  as  the  "  Condor,"  but  soon  her  fire  began 
to  be  80  effective  against  the  guus  of  Marabout  that 
ly  were  forced  to  turn  their  ^^f^'r^X. 
Shells  from  their  heavy  guns  began  to  a^^g  °^« Jf^ 
little  steam.er  and  to  fall  about  her,  one  or  two  strik- 
ing her,  but  without  doing  serious  damage.      ihe 
position  she  had  taken  was  a  comparatively  safe  one 
Sd  to  make  his  ship  a  less  easy  maA  Lord  Beres- 
ford  dropped  his  anchors  and  warped  her  back  and 
forward  so  that  the  Egyptian  ^--jy^^J^?,^;^;^ 
to  fire  at  a  moving  target.     The  "Condor s     work 
was  proving  so  effective  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
I  silence  her,  and  the  guns  which,  a  short  Ume  W 
fore,  had  be^^n  turned  on  the  warships  in  the  harbour 
war;  directed  against  her.      She  kept  «P  -j;--\ 
lent  fight  by  herself  for  nearly  an  hour  f^-d  Admiral 
Seymour,  seeing  how  severely  she  was  handling  the 
eneOs  gumiers  thought  that  if  the  other  gunk>ats 
went  to  her  assistance  the  fort  might  quickly  be  sx- 
Tenced  and  so  he  signalled  to  the  "  Beacon,"  the    Bit- 
er" the  "  Decoy,"  and  the  «  Signet "  to  move  in 
and 'assist  Lord  Beresford.     They  quickly  resixjnded 
and  following  the  example  of  the  "  Co-do' " /^^ 
uv  a  position  close  in  shore  and  opened  with  their 
machine  g  ms  from  their  tops  on  the  fort.     This  fire, 
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together  with  the  heavy  projectiles  from  the  "  In- 
vincible," which  with  the  "Penelope"  and  the 
«  Monarch  "  was  firing  her  broadsides  into  the  Mex 
lines,  caused  the  firing  in  Fort  Marabout  to  grow 
weaker,  and  soon  all  the  guns  in  that  position  were 

When  the  gunboats  had  completed  their  work,  Ad- 
miral Seymour  recalled  them  to  their  original  posi- 
tions in  the  fleet,  and  as  they  steamed  past  the  war- 
ships the  little  "  Condor  »  was  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheering,  and  the  Admiral  himself 
honoured  her  with  the  signal  "  well  done  '  Condor. 

All  through  the  morning  hours  the  bombardment 
had  continued  and  with  each  broadside  the  Egyptian 
fire  grew  feebler,  but  still  the  gunners  along  the  long 
line  of  fortifications,  for  the  most  part,  stuck  to  their 
guns.  Occasionally  an  officer,  glass  in  hand,  could 
be  seen  by  the  men  in  the  tops  boldly  exposing  him- 
self on  the  ramparts  of  the  forts,  as  he  followed  the 
movements  of  the  ships,  watching  the  effect  of  the 
fire  of  his  men  and  directing  the  gunners. 

Fort  Marabout  had  been  silenced  about  mid-day 
and  Fort  Mex  and  the  Mex  lines  were  then  making 
but  a  faint  response  to  the   cannonading  oi  the 
"Temeraire,"   the   "Monarch,"   the   "Invincible 
and  the  "  Penelope."     At  one  o'clock  the  m^  had  so 
far  ceased  that  several  of  the  warships  changed  their 
positions,  moved  to  the  east,  and  turned  their  guns  on 
the  forts  Ada  and  Pharos.     About  this  stage  in  the 
bombardment  the  sharp-eyed  sentries  in  the  tops  <)b- 
se  ved  that  the  guaners  'i  the  lower  batteries  of  Fort 
Mex  had  left  their  guns. 
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This  fort  was  indeed  in  a  bad  way ;  the  machine- 
gun  fire  had  forced  the  gunners  to  retire  within  the 
citadel  and  a  well-placed  shot  from  the  "  Invincible ' 
had  fallen  into  a  powder  magazine  which  blew  up 
with  a  terrific  explosion,  killing  or  wounding  many 
Egyptians. 

It  was  now  decided  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  again  to  use  the  guns  in  the  lower  batteries  and 
alanding  party  of  twelve  men  was  chop^n  to  go  ashore 
to  blow  up  or  spike  the  deserted  weapons.    In  this 
landing  party  were  Lieutenant  Barton  Bradford,  in 
command,  Flag-Lieutenant  Hon.  Mr.  Larabton,  Lieu- 
tenant Poore,  Major  Tulloch,  and  Mr.  Hardy.     Al- 
though there  was  but  little  wind  blowing  shoreward, 
a  hep^y  swell  was  running,  and  as  the  little  party 
neared  tae  land  they  found  that  it  was  going  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  reach  the  fortifications.     While  the 
launch  was  fighting  with  the  recoiling  waves  they 
each  moment  expected  a  volley  among  them  from  the 
small  arms  in  the  fort,  but  the  Egyptians  had  either 
fled  further  out  of  danger  or  were  so  paralyzed  with 
fear  that  they  were  unable  to  pull  a  trigger.     While 
the  launch  struggled  with  the  surf  Major  Tulloch 
became  impatient  and  leaping  into  the  sea  swam  to 
the  outworks.     Soon  the  rest  of  the  party  landed  and 
at  once  began  the  task  of  rendering  the  enemy's  guns 
useless.     In  the  muzzles  of  two  10-inch  guns  they 
exploded  gun-cotton,  while  the  smooth-bore  guns  were 
spiked.     The  work  was  done  in  silence,  as  none  of 
the  enemy  attempted  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
heroic  little  party.     When  they  had  completed  their 
task  they  re-embarked  in  the  launch  without  having 
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suffered  loss  ^ave  that  of  the  dinghy  of  the  gunboat 
"  Bittern,"  which  was  crushed  in  the  surf. 

It  was  then  but  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  all  of  the  Egyptian  guns  west  of  the  break- 
water were  silent,  and  the  fleet  was  free  to  concen- 
trate its  fire  on  the  forts  within  the  harbour  and  on 
the  earth-works  and  forts  on  the  east. 

Meantime  some  of  these  had  been  silenced  the 
«  Sultan,"  the  «  SupcTO,"  and  the  "  Alexandra  had 
steamed  several  time,  past  the  batteries  situated  be- 
tween the  Lightho-  >  nd  Fort  Pharos  hurling 
at  them  effective  '  .  c.  In  their  work  against 
the  Lighthouse  poL  /  had  been  assisted  by  the 

big  guns  of  the  "  Inue^xble,"  ,  .d  before  the  morning 
was  half  over  that  fort  was  silent.      The  big  ships 
were  now  free  to  direct  their  fire  on  the  Ras-el-Tin 
position  and  on  Forts  Ada  and  Pharos.     Their  big 
guns  were  used  at  comparatively  short  range  with 
deadly  effect.     The  brickwork  facing  on  Fort  Pharos 
offered  but  a  poor  resisting  medium  to  the  projectiles 
that  came  against  them  with  the  thundering  roar  of 
a  railway  train.     The  81-ton  guns  of  the     Inflexi- 
ble "  did  much  destructive  work  and  buildings  were 
shattered  and  blown  to  pieces  by  their  fire.      Fort 
Ada  was  soon  a  wreck;  one  of  the  big  shells  struck  it 
fair  in  front  and  a  wide  gap  was  made  m  the  walls. 
As  though  this  were  not  sufficient,  almost  simultan- 
eously a  shell  from  the  "  Superb"  dropped  into  a 
powder  magazine  in  the  fort.     There  was  a  blinding 
flash,  a  dull,  deafening  roar,  and  a  sudden  c  oud 
spread  over  the  scene;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud 
were  hurled  aloft  stones,  bcL^is,  and  the  bodies  of 
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men.  It  has  been  stated  that  fully  two  hundred  men 
pe.  Ijhed  by  this  explosion.  Fort  Ada  was  soon 
silenced  and  at  half-past  four  the  guns  in  Fort 
Pharos  ceased  firing.  There  was  silence  along  the 
shore,  and  the  forts  and  earth-works  from  which 
Arabi  Pashi  had  expected  so  much  were  in  ruins. 
One  feeble  voice  alcne  was  heard  from  the  Hospital 
Battery,  where  a  7-inch  gun  spoke  at  intervals. 

The  fire  against  Alexandria  had  ceased,  save  when 
a  gun  was  levelled  at  any  of  the  enemy  who  showed 
themselves  in  the  ruined  forts.  At  half-past  five 
the  "  cease  firing  "  was  signalled  from  the  flag-ship. 
It  is  worthy  oi  note  that  at  the  end  of  this  day's 
steady  cannonading  the  supply  of  ammunition  was 
running  perilously  low  on  the  ships.  Some  of  them 
had  only  a  few  rounds  left  for  their  guns.  Had  they 
not  succeeded  in  reducing  Arabi's  position  on  this 
first  day  the  siege  would  have  had  to  be  delayed  until 
they  could  get  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  day's  work  over,  the  British  fleet  anchored 
in  front  of  the  forts,  and  while  they  awaited  the  mor- 
row the  crews  repaired  the  slight  damages  they  had 
sustained.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
driving  Arabi's  forces  from  Alexandria. 

Comparatively  little  injury  had  been  done  to  the 
English  vessels.  The  "Alexandra"  had  received 
the  greatest  number  of  hits,  and,  although  she  was  not 
seriously  damaged,  her  hull  had  been  struck  twenty- 
six  times,  while  her  rigging  was  much  out  and  her 
forward  funnel  was  broken  in  several  places.  It 
was  on  bor-d  the  "  Alexandra  "  that  Gunner  Israel 
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Harding  won  his  Victoria  Cross.  A  10-inch  round 
Sell  from  a  Bmooth-hore  gun  had  lodged  on  the  deck  J 
.cry  went  up  at  the  sight  of  the  live  shell,  and  those 
I7he  viciniV,  of  it  shrank  back  in  dismay  as  they 
saw  the  ominously  smoking  fuse.  Israel  Ilardmg 
ruahed  up  at  their  cries,  and,  with  great  Presence  of 
mind,  seized  a  bucket  of  water  and  threw  .t  on  the 
fuse.  He  then  took  hold  of  the  phell  in  his  naked 
hands  and  plunged  it  into  a  tub  of  water  that  v-as 

""CLTetmber  o.  times  the  "  Alexandra  " 
had  b^n  hit  she  had  but  oue  man  killed  and  three 
womided.  She  had,  indeed,  been  in  more  danger 
from  her  own  guns  than  the  enemy's.  Three  of  her 
guns  had  been  seriously  injured  by  shells  bursting 

in  them.  . ,       » 

The  "  Inflexible  »  had  received  a  severe  blow  from 
a  10-inch  rifle  shell  below  the  wat^r-line.      Sufti- 
ciently  serious  damage  was  done  bj  tuis  shell  to  com- 
pel the  big  ship  to  go  into  dock  for  re  airs      She  had 
L  kiUed  and  two  wounded,  one  of  the  latter  morj 
tally.      In  all,  during  the  ten  hours  the  -^^PS  "ad 
been  under  fire  of  the  forts,  only  five  men  were  kil  ed 
and  twenty^ight  wounded.     All  the  vessels  save  the 
«  Temeraire  "  and  the  "  Monarch  "  had  been  struck, 
but  none  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  battle.     The 
little  gunboats  which  had  fought  the  guns  of  the  forts 
at  such  close  range  had  no  casualties  to  report. 

During  the  night  search-lights  flashed  along  the 
shore  and  a  careful  look-out  was  kept  to  prevent  the 
Eiryptians  from  re-building  their  forts.  For  the 
most  part  no  attempt  was  made  to  reK5onstruct  the 
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•battered  walls  and  ear  ".-works.     Fort  Monerieff 
•lone  appeared  to  have  uim^rgone  any  repain. 

At  daybreak  after  the  dead  had  been  solemnly 
committed  to  the  deep,  preparations  were  made  to 
renew  the  attack,  but  as  a  strong  wind  was  blowing, 
it  was  some  little  time  before  the   warsbipe  got 
into  p'>8ition  to  commence  firing.     At  length  the  big 
guns  on  the  "Inflexible"  and  the  "T6m6raire" 
opened  fire  on  the  fort,  and  three  well-directed  shells 
destroyed  the  wcrk  the  Egyptian?  had  done  during 
the  night.      The  enemy  were  not  prepared  to  stand 
another  heavy  bombardment,  and  at  once  raised  a 
white  flag  upon  Ras-el-Tin.      Lieutenant  Lambton 
was  sent  on  shore  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  forts, 
but  the  Governor  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind 
and  refused  to  give  them  up;  however  the  fle'^t  did 
not  again  commence  firing,  and  it  was  not  ..     1  four 
in  the  afternoon  that  another  shell  was  hurled  at 
Fort  Pharos.     As  a  white  flag  was  immediately  dis- 
played the  ships  ceased  firing  for  the  day,  and  Ad- 
miral Seymour  determined  to  enter  Alexandria  on 
the  following  morning.     So  ended  the  attack  of  the 
British   fleet  on   the   fortifications   constructed   by 

Arabi  Pasha. 

The  ofiicial  Egyptian  account  of  the  work  of  the 
warships  varies  somewhat  from  the  English  narra- 
tive. It  makes  amusing  reading,  but  no  less  truth- 
ful than  many  of  the  reports  chat  found  their  way 
uito  print  during  the  siege  of  the  Legations  in  China, 
and  during  tha  Spanish- American  war  and  the  Great 
Boer  war.  Wilson  gives  the  following  translation 
of  it  in  his  Ironclads  in  Action  * 
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«0n  Tuesday,  25,  Shabrn,  1299,  at  12  o'clock  in 
the  mombg  (July  11,  ^  a.  tn.),  the  English  opened 
fit  onThe  forts  of  Alexandria,  and  we  returned  the 

^'«  At  10  a  m.  an  ironclad  foundered  off  Fort  Ada. 
"At  rln™wo  vessels  were  sunk  between  Fort 

Pharos  and  Fort  Adjeml  . 

"At  1:80  p.  m.  a  wooden  man-of-war  of  eignt 

^«  aTs  Tm.*  a  large  ironclad  was  struck  by  a  shell 
from  Fort  Pharos,  her  battery  was  injured  and  a 
white  flag  was  immediately  hoisted  by  her,  as  a  ^ 
aal  to  cease  firing  at  her,  whereupon  the  fi"ng  ce-^    - 
on  both  sides,  having  lasted  for  ten  hours  without 
cessation.     Some  of  the  walls  of  the  .forts  were  de- 
stroyed but  they  were  repaired  during  the  night. 
The  shot  and  Llls  discharged  by  the  two  s^des 
amounted  to  about  6000,  and  this  is  the  fi«t  time 
that  so  large  a  number  of  missiles  have  been  dia- 
eh  arced  in  so  short  a  time. 

"  At  U  a.  m.  on  Wednesday  the  English  ships 
again  opened  fire  and  were  replied  to  by  the  ^orts 
bft  afteVa  short  time  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides 
ani  a  deputation  came  from  Admiral  Seymour  and 
made  propositions  to  Toulba  Pasha  which  he  could 

""Totoldiers  ever  stood  so  firmly  to  their  posts 
under  a  heavy  fire  as  did  the  Egyptians  under  the 
fire  of  twenty-eight  ^hips/uring  ten  hours 

"  At  9  a.  m.  on  Thursday  an  English  man-of-war 
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was  seen  to  put  a  smaU  screw  in  place  of  a  large  one 
which  she  had  been  using,  and  it  was  then  known 
that  her  screw  had  been  carried  away  by  a  shot  from 

the  forts.  j  .v.  * 

«  On  examining  other  ships  it  was  observed  that 
eight  had  been  severely  battered  on  their  sides  and 
that  one  had  lost  her  funnel." 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  British  found  that 
all  the  forts  had  been  abandoned  and  that  after  the 
abandonment  of  the  forts  the  city  had  been  given  over 
to  plunder  and  murder.  During  the  two  days  before 
the  British  landed  Arabi's  soldiers  had  had  a  car- 
nival of  blood,  and  thousands  of  Christians  perished 

in  the  streets. 

Now  that  the  forts  had  fallen  and  that  the  Euro- 
peans still  left  in  the  city  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives,  the  American  troops  on  the  warships  m  the  bar- 
hour  joined  with  the  British  sailors  in  restoring 
order  and  soon  the  marauders  were  driven  from  the 
streets  and  the  fires,  which  they  had  ignited  and 
which  were  preying  upon  the  city  in  many  parts, 
were  extinguished. 
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JS^^ij^^^''  -tlon 
«Afi^5S!^iS?«£^«»'-«le 
*^lYalu  River.  ISM^ 

^^SS^^ofTsssa 

..Al»*Slt|-.hlp  m  batUe  of 
ySuWTer,  MB^Wr^^^^  .    .    . 


Lmazon/'  umum  wii* 

^n  TVice-Admiral  Duckworth. 
.'  AiSXit."  British  rti.l^inwtion 
with  PeruTlan  ship    Huascar, 

AmlSi.'*p2je   of,  signed  in  M«ch 

AnS  lUliW  ««»•»  "OW**""  •*• " 
AntiSSL,*F^nch  admiral  Villeneure 
^    «Stu?e.  14  merchantmen  off.  M. 

-feA^^MJ^^ 

-A^r^uWii'?«"-f 

»"2tAd=''LeXK 

"Ariel?"  United  SUtes  schooner  in 

tattle  of  Lake  Erie,  181S,1«. 
"Ariel,"  mail-steamer  capturedbj 
_^^  CJoJjfederate   ship    "Alabama, 

Ate?oS'Fwn^'^ette  In  bat-    ..  ja         y^„ch  ship  in  battle  of 

tie  of  NaTarino.  IWf,  iw.   ....  Navarino,  KB,  169.  .,»»,.  „, 

*"        •■  •>-"•-»-  -♦•'•>  "t  battle       j^jJ^^"BAtisb  sloop  at  battle  of 

A.ta'^'ttwp 'ot  Admiral  Cod. 
^  rtngton^Navarino.  1887. 163,107. 


tie  of  HaTanno.  losi,  i»-.  .... 
«Al^ene,"  British  ship  at  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  16-  uiii««la 
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'  Aatrel^"  BriUth  ship  at  Fort  Louts 
on  May  7,  1811.  noUfled  of  near 
preMOoe  of  French  frigatM, 
m ;  in  battle  oft  Ttamatave,  Hay 
80^1811.  m. 


Athena,  ■!«>•  of,  begins  on  August 

ITTiMB,  1B7. 
"AtUa."  British  ship  under   com- 

inand  of  Bear-Admiral  Cochrane. 

180T.  n ;  at  batUe  of  San  Dom- 
ingo. 100. 
"  Audacioua,"  British  ship  in  battle 

of  Algesiraa  Bar.  M. 
Augustine,  Oeneral,  coromander-ln- 

chief  of  Spanish  forces  in  the 

PhiUppines.  1888. 9SS. 
Austeriits.  French  forces  Tictorious 

at.  (3. 
•'  Austria."  Austrian  ship  in  battle 

of  Lissa,  1888,  SOa 
»  Asoft,"  Russian  ship  in  battle  of 

NaTarino,  ia>7.  lOB. 

B. 

Baker,  Captain,  of  the  British  fri- 
gate "TPhoenix,"  sighU  French 
squadron  on  November  B,  180B, 
near  Cape  Finteterre,  91. 

Ballard,  ItJdshipman  Edward  J.. 
HfYM  aa  fourth  Ueutensnt  on 
Americsn      ri'ip      "  ChMspeske." 

"  BaiU'more,'*  United  SUtea  cruiser 
at  battle  of  Manila,  S8S. 

Banks,  Qeneral,  sent  to  OalTSSton 
to  blockade  that  port  during 
CIWlWar.««8.  ^    ,  . 

•'  wanterer,"  British  gunboat  in  at- 
tack on  Taku  Forts.  406. 

Baralar.  Commander,  commands 
British  fleet  on  LaVe  Erie,  1812. 

Barham.  Lord,  First  I<ord  of  the 
BrWsh  Adiliiralty.  1805. 65.  71. 

Bathurst,  Comn)  ilore.  commands 
BriUsh  ship  -Genoa"  at  battle 
of  NaTarino  in  1887.  1«;  his 
death,  178. 

Battle  of  the  Nile.  7.  ^ 

••  Beacon,"  B  itish  ship  at  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  444. 

Beatty.  Dr..  •uwon  on  the ''Vic 
tory,"  lird  Nelson's  flagship  in 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  86. 

Bedford,  Captain,  offers  to  attack 
French  fleet  at  Alx  Roads,  1800, 

Bell.  Captain,  In  command  of  mar- 
^inSfSn  flagship ''Asia"  at.  battle 

of  Nayarino,  kUled,  175. 
••  Belleisle,"  British  ship  in  battle  or 

Trafalear,  66,  87. 
•  Bellerophon,"  British  ship  in  batUe 

of  Trafalgar,  87. 


"  Bdlona,"  British  ship  at  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  16, 19 ;  of  squadron 
of  Kear-Admiral  Straohan  in 
1806, 98 ;  of  Lord  Gambler's  squa- 
dron in  180SL 104.    , 

Beresford.  Lord  Oharlea,  commands 
the  "  Condor  "  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  443. 

Bertie.  Captain  Thomas,  commands 
"Ardent"  at  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen, 16. 

Bettesworth,  CapUin,  sent  in  the 
"Curieux"  from  Barbadoes  by 
Nelson  with  dispatches  for  the 
Admiralty,  6S. 

BIrchall,  CapUIn  William,  com- 
mands BHtish  sloop  "Harpy" 
at  batUe  of  Copenhagen,  lO- 

BIssel.  Lleutenant.assls&  in  attack 
on  Fr«nch  fleet  at  Aix  Roads. 

'•  Litteni,"  British  ship  in  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria.  444. 
Blackwood,  Captain,  brings  news  on 
September  «.  :806,  of  presence 
of  French  fleet  at^  Cadis,  70; 
watches  the  French  fleet.  78. 
Blake,   Homer  C,  commander  or 
United  States  ship  "  Hattenw  " 
captured  by  Confederate   ship 
"  Alabama,"  864. 
"  Blanche,"  British  ship  at  battle  of 

Copenhagen,  16. 
Blanco,  Captain-Oeneral  of  SMnish 

forces  at  Havana  in  1808, 279. 
Bligh,  Captain  William,  commands 
BritUhshlp  "QUtton"  at  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  16;  commands 
Britisn  force  detailed  to  attack 
crippled  French  fleet  at  Aix 
RoaasInl800,117,liB, 
Blue,    Lieut    Victor,    reconnoitrea 

Santiago  harbonr,  278. 
Bolton.  Captain  William,  commands 
British  ship  "Arrow"  at  battle 
of  Copenhagen,  16. 
"  Boston,**  United  SUtes  cruiser  at 

battle  of  ManiU,  832. 
"BouTet,"  French  gunboat   fights 
'    duel  with   German   ship   "Me- 
teor," 1870,  877  et  teq. 
Bradford,  Lieut.  Barton,  commands 
Britisn  landing  party   at  bom- 
bardment of  AJexandria,  446. 
"Brave,"  French  ship,  squadron  of 
VIce-Admiral  LelMelgues,  1806. 
94 ;  at  San  Domingo,  1807.  09. 
Brenton.    Captain     Jahleel.    com- 
mander ofBritish  ship  "  Cse.Ar  " 
in  battle  of  Algeslras  Bay,  34. 
"  Breslau,"  French  ship  in  battle  of 

Navarino,  1887, 169. 
Brlarly.    Hr.,  master   of   the  ship 
"Bellona"  at  battle  of  Copeu- 
hageo,  19. 
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Brisbuie.  CapUlii  JaniM,  at  battle 
-Bi^.^?laSrirtt*'uibatUeof 


of  CopenHasen.  15, 16. 
MaTarlao.  IW,  J«8. 


^MuSroi^la  tha  Atlantic.  808  ; 

■Up  "  ChMapeake,"  817  et »««. 
u  RrmUra  "  flanUp  of  Commodore 
aSuw  atSattfo  of  Santiago. 
Im  ;  &  batttVof  MobUe  BayTlas 

"B^ISrn."  U.  8.  abiPJ^t  tp. 
WoSuSeQalTerton  (iurlngCWll 

BruSji^irick  •ppjj-ted  BrlU.b 

reidentlnOhln^404. 
Bruno.  Captain,  at  battle  of  Usaa, 

•'  BuSStluM,"  VlUeneuye'.  flaphlp 
at  batUe  of  Trafalgar,  81.  84. 

Bucbanan,  Captain  Franklin,  com- 
mSda  Confederate  frigate 
"Merrlmac,"    836;    commands 

S21 

Byron,'  Lord,  goes  to  «W  of  Greece 
In  struggle  against  Turks,  154 , 
hU  death,  156. 

C. 


189 ;  at  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  1818, 

••Cuabrian,"  BritWi.^lp  In  battle 
of  Natrarlno.  18W.  M8. 

Camperdown,  battle  of,  HW,  6. 

"  Canopus,"  Britiah  flwdilp  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Louia.  IsSMt) :  «t  San 
Domingo.  1807,  W.  ,  .  .    . 

Cape  de  Verde  IsUnds.  Spanlsb  fleet 
coUecU  at,  1888.  Ml; 

cap?. «  Zisfif-h^ri^ii'^.^'irT&S: 


^''''irib?p*''^&iSrss?uSa^-^*'ai 

b^ttte  of  Manila  Bay.  M6. 
Cadis,  French  squadron  at.  lo"'.*"; 
"  C«»r."  Britlsfi  ship,  squadron  of 

Rear-Admlral    Saumare*.   1801. 

sSTw- flagship  of  Sir  Richard 

Ki:aS?WM.  M ;  Wiuadron 

of  Lord  Qambler,  1809,  wi. 

"Calcutta,"  /'•«"*.. lieif^'Pi' 
squadron  of  Rear-Admlral  WU- 

laumez,  104. 117. 

Calder,  Sir  Robert,  commands  Brit- 
ish blockadlPg„  squadron  oft 
Rochefort  and  Ferrol,  1806.  64 , 
July  22.  1805,  sees  French  and 
Bpanlsb  squadrons  under  vllle- 
neuTe.  <»;  August  17,  sent  to 
meet  Vllleneuve,  67. 

"Caledonia."  British  ship,  squadron 
of  Lord  Gambler,  l&W.  IM;  n 
at';ick  on  French  fleet  at  Aix 
Roads,  April  11, 1809, 109. 
«  CaledonJa.-'^  British  brig  captured 
by  Americans  on  Lake  Erie,  1812, 


Capltan  Pasha,  attocka  Ip«».  1«4. 

164 :  flees  to  Constantinople,  166. 
Capltana  Bey.  Turkish  admiral  at 

battle  of  Nayarino,  1887,  IW-  ^^. 
"Carignano,"  Italian  ship  at  battle 

of  ^.Issa,  1886, 189. 
"Cerlotta,"  Portugueae  irlKate  at 

battle  of  Algeslras  Bay,  W. 
"Cassard,"  French  ship,  squadron 
"^  rfEear-Admlral  WuUmw.  1806. 

96:  at  Alz  Roads,  1809,  104, 114, 

"Ciit^lfldardo,"  lUllan  ship  at  bat 

tie  of  Llssa.  1866, 187. 
"  CastlUa,"  Spanish  cruiser  at  battle 

of  Manila,  884.  .    ^^,       . 

"  Castor,"  Busdan  ship  In  battle  of 

NaTarino,  1827, 169. 
"Cayuga,"  United  SUtes  ship  sent 

to  W^kade   GalTeston   during 

ClTll  War,  868. 
"  Cenuur,"  British  «hlp,  squadron 

of  Rear-Admlral  Strachan,  1806, 

Cerrera,  Admiral,  com""*"*' Span- 
ish fleet  at  batUe  of  Santiago, 
261  et  seq. 

Chauncey,  Commodore,  assumes 
command  of  United  fitatw  fleet 
on  Lake  OnUrio,  October  6, 1818, 
138. 


"  Chen  Yuen  "  Chinese  gunboat  In 
battle  of  Yalu  River.  1894, 808. 

Cherbourg,  Confederate  steamer 
"Alabama"  reaches,  866. 

"Cherub,"  BritUh  ship  engagM 
Unlt^  States  ship  "  ^aex,'^  1814. 

"Chesapeake,"  United  SUtes  ship 
Sited  by  Britiah  ship  "Shan- 
non,"  818  et  *eq.  ,        ,   . 

"  Chickasaw,"  United  States  Ironclad 
In  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  «8«t  wo. 

"  Chth  Yuen,"  Chinese  ship  In  battle 
of  Yalu  RWer,  1894,  808. 

Chill,  declares  war  on  Peruand  Boli- 
via. February  5. 1879,  M6. 

"  Chlng  Yuen,"  thlneseshlp  ta  bat- 
tle of  Yalu  River,  1894,  m. 

"  Chlppeway  "  British  jwbooner  at 
battle  ot  Lake  Erie,  1818, 146. 

Church,  Sir  Richard,  appointed 
G^neral-ln-Chlef  of  the  Grecian 
army,  158. 
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CoJuto?^    formed    by    Kapoleoc 


nSohSi  BaMue  Eowta,  AprU  W, 
tW  tor  Se&sttMk  on  frwcli 


nSJSst  Peru  and  BoUtU.  896  «t 
Mfl. 


11  MOSb  ordered  to  oonoenwawj 
BritS*  •qSadroM  to  tateroept 


Sly  troSthe  deck  or&re-^h 
Admlrmi  Duckworth,  1807,  w. 
i^i^tod  with  the  Order  ot  the 
frSn  the  Medlterranew.  March 

g;>iS'i".\ri^a?duW 

SSkbn  '^French  fleet  •»  ^J* 
194;  appointed  High  Admiral  ol 
^,ir.5;Cuto^fltijB^5lj^en 


the  fleet,  October   i^  ^--j^ 
Tancod  to  the  O.  C.  Bj,  ano  re- 

^V»  hKUIe  ot  Manila,  toU. 
"  O^dOT."  British  ship  at  bombard- 


'STAngMt  17.  18W.  •»" 

OaUie"io  meet  Vl^n^XS"^: 
Sioraatotegape  of  French  fleet 

CorSlT  vSSJIrT.'.   Frw^"* 

HMilrti  fleet  anchor*  at,  1806,  88. 

"OowWUxTBritlehjhft  equad- 

^IlIr^n5«Slr    Richard  atractaan, 

r«r'«&^o'Vfc£Admir.i 

"CorXgi^'^bUian  -dfj  to  ««" 
alJliSt^eruvUui  thip  ''Indepen- 

Co^  Mwihl^n'Wiliiam.  ^rre.  - 

*^*ihiTuSStonant  on  American 

thtp^Cheaapeake,"  Sffl.       ... 

Craw.  Captain,  oommande  United 

Sieof  Fort  Morgan,  1884.426. 
GrickTM.  Saint,  commands  French 
JSp"  CtoriSde"  to   Mtl«»  o« 
KSaUTC,  May».  1811.  »»5?»- 
^SSd  and  imprisoned  for  cow- 

"cStoSl^Silon."  Spanish  ship  at 
baUle  of  Santiago,  889.  ,      , 

"  Crutoer."  British  sloop  at  batUe  of 

"ciS?l?llSS"u!iit«l  States  ship 
iffitagklnst Confederate  ship 

"  Mwrimac,"  ML 
Pnmln*     Captain    William,    com- 

..  cu'Ae'Jr^SS  bjl.  -.nt  by  Nel. 

^  »S  f^m  Barbadoes  with  ^ 

Mtches  for  the  Admiralty,  W, 

B&hts  French  fleet,  June  W,  1806, 

"•  D 


Dacres.  Admiral.  Minister  of  Marine 
Dacl^!  cS^alnl  command.  Britlri. 
frigate, "  Querrldre,"  «». 
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oer  "  »t  battle  ol  AlgewrM  uay, 
»  DMt."  Britteh  Bhlp  at  batUa  of 
»DStSK:"'B'rUteh  .WO  under 

of   Nararino,    October  a,  lo^. 

in  :  in  battle  of  NaTarioplOB. 
Dayton  Mr.rUnlted  State* Minister 
"^'S    Fraico    during     American 

..  pSJlS'^SSrh  .up  at  bombard- 
^ant  of  Alexandria.  444. 

«  D^Jhound,'' EnglWiyachtrewi^e. 
Confederate  »Uor.  .rom  tne 
irfnMnv  ahlD  "  Alabama,"  878. 

••  Drf^J^'^tlAriilp  at  battle  of 

oSSS^  ";  •«  »•»«•  •»'  ^  "■ 

"Deftlnce"  Brittah  ihip  at  Uttle  of 
Couenlil^eu,  16,  29.  _,_^     .  ^. 

-I>JS.?2??S5?ShWii battle  Of 

uj,SSSS}^^nci  .hip.  i^uadron 

^fB«ir.Admlral  UnoU,  88. 
"DetrST'  British    brig    on  Lake 
Erie    captured  by   Americans. 

'•DitrStl^Britlsh  '^9^.f^^^.  S^ 
Italden,  June  17.   1818,  l«,  au 
battle  of  t*ke  Erie.  1818, 149. 
Deyonshlre,    Captain  John  Ferrto, 
"^  ""!-LIi,Aa  RHtlah  alooD  "  Dart 


'^T^drSflTih .ISop  "Dart 
St   ^e    of   Copenhagen,   18. 
Dewey,  Admiral  Oeorge,  command. 

UWted  Bute.  Pac»*L.*»?ff,^5 
wbm  war  U  decUrod  against 

7_.i-    <aiM    nr<1nred  on  April  94 


Jprn,TS&,V^SnSASril5 

KWnMfafe* 
to  command  of  Taclflc  squaaron. 
iflM   SSS:   reaches  Manilu^uay, 

S^'^t  battle  of  Copenhagen, 

"  ^'rr  i;i  ''■^^^"'rda"'  'Seit 

Mleuea,  180B,  94.  .. 

nsiiTM     CaDtaln   J'  -n,   commands 
^""B^lttah    ship   "Ke^nable"  at 

battle  of  Copenhagen,  17. 
"DlomVde."  Frenchlijlp.  .quadron 

of     Vlce-Admlral     LelMolguos, 


1906,  W;  ftt  flan  Domingo,  IMT, 

"  Rammte?"  at  battle  of  Copen- 

Doddffi.  Ensign,  at  battle  of  Man- 

nom«t?*^i^taIn    William,^   com- 
^^•d.  BrffiThshlp  "  London"  at 

battle  of  Copenhagen,  14. 17. 
Dominica,  Islanrof,  captured  by  the 

"Do'n^'Mh  ship,  squjdrw, 
of  ^ce-Ad...lral  puckfo'tb. 
iMfl  88 -at  battle  of  San  Dom- 

.-DStMritUhshlpatbat. 
nuc*llt?JtrBK&al  Sir  John^ 

?806^slghtt  French  squadron 
u^er  ^Admiral  Winaumez, 
Sr-  arrive,  at  Barbadoes,  Jan- 
ua'r^  18.  18OT,  98;  learns  that 

San  Domingo,  98;  v- "'"ffclJPit 
French  squadron  at  ft""''"'  *^ 
Ban  Doicn»go,  February  6,  99 ; 
HhtrMtlSn"  with   French  orf 

DufK-SSSlS&r.tL^u^ena^^ 

rff  Tamataye,  May  20,1811, 13*. 
"DiVeuayTrouln,"  one  of  the  ship. 

with    Rear-Admlral    Dumanoir 

after  Trafalgar,  90. 
Dumanoir,  _Rear-Admlral.      com- 


r^°£-Spa1>Uh»«.n  at  Ca- 
diz. 83  ;  atbattle  of  Trafalgar.  84 . 
ewa^  from  the  battle  of  Tra- 
f algarTs? ;  prevented  f ro™  •n'J^ 
tag  the  Mediterranean,  JO;^"- 
vem-oer  4, 1805.  ceases  flight  from 
British  squadron  and  P'epare. 
for  battle,  91;  wounded  In 
enKaSnt  with  Sir  Blchard 
S^^.  38;  acquitted  of  mis- 
conduct at  Trafalgar,  93. 

r;. 

"Edger."  Brit'ih  shit)  at  battle  of 

..Fl^TWc"h  BU:.^^-adron  of 
^ar-Admlral   Wniaumjz.   1809, 

"El'cano,"  Spanish  Runboat  at  bat- 
tl    of  Manila,  834. 
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»KI«im"  BumUuj  Mv  »t  bftttte  of 
"bJKe  ol  CopenHMtM*.  "-  *•  "• 

5o^  oB  8t  ThomM,  February 

■■«^lSl'^MU»n  Alp  to  ««r««- 
..  itaptontSS;^  lUliM  .WP  *t  UtUe  of 

410. 


SSrin  1847,  4lf;  MOt  to  fore« 
toS  »t  monti  of  the  UlmMpvi 

K  F.'nUr,  JO.  mj  4W ; 
bwntardi,  »nd  VfMMf  Fort  J»ck- 

Kbw  Orle»ni  on  ApriJ  »,  4W. 
pauM  Port  Hudion,  Itoroh  18«, 

SSTiMk-  O",  iTTwi  «4^ 
Momn,  Augn«t  8,  l*"*!  ..*?*• 
wptan^  CoSed.«t«  ^Jp  ''Tin- 
nMMS  "  4S4 ;  captorM  Oonfedersto 

River,  <W. 


r«riigut;"  Oeoi«e.  Father  of  Admltel 

SoItf?''Fr«ich  (riSAto,  whm"- 
ron  oi  VUs«.AdmirtfLeJ«e«IItt«^ 


•F6Ucli 


■qiUMl- 


-  Eto2>  Brittoh  b«»3ab  Twrol  jrrli^ 
'=«>S^ii*«ituS'^?'^t£ro. 

■    StoteJsUr" low."  at  batUe  of 
-B«£eV?ESii«.jhlpi«  battle  of 
NaTarlno,  1837,  IW. 

F. 

?"Iian,5ZS,^  at  UtUe  of  Copen- 
f^t:  Admiral    David    Glajow 


"  F^fd^d  Max."  flMftWP  «'  ^*; 
nairS^roKetthoffln  battto  of 

^•'l^^^p'^M^^S^^ 

bidden  tc  »nter  hMbour  of,  1808, 

'^^^ysK^tb^'^'SuSs'";" 

»Fi?55r?-"8oMi5cr^^'*j- 

«WachU8ett,"888. 

ForgriS2iTSji'cbargeofp.rtyof 
BrTtlBh  aappers  to  attack  on 
Taku  ForU,  411. 


Foreater,"  Brlttah  |f«n^  ^  »*• 
tiSk  oA  Taku  For&,  405. 
"Fomldable."  French  abia  aa«»«- 

Sunder  »«":-A'tai™.^fi!l 
89:  flasahip  of  Bear-Admjral 
DunuSoirat  Traf  aUtar,  84 ;  after 
Trafalgar,  90,  M.  TTnttad 

Fort  George,  captured  by  United 
Statea  forces,  1818.  Ml.     ... 

Fort  Morgan,  attack  on.  by  fleet  of 
Admiral  Farragut,  m    ^„  .„_ 

••FOTdroyant,"  French  ihlp.  eqna^roa 
of^r-Admiral  WlUaume*.  1806, 

..pJ^iSi^Ccf  .hip  in  hatU. 
on  French  fleet  at  Alx  Koaoa, 

--S>ttvetJ^.?r5^' 
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animt  Omuuui  iblp  "  Meteor," 
mo,  877. 


g^"  at  battle  ot  OopenhMfen, 

"Fri^-,  *  D»««h  frIgaU,  ««*•.»» 
bMta  of  BritlA  •quadroo,  July 
95,1800.4. 

O. 

••Oalnea,"  Confederate  •WR.ta  t^" 
^TSlJn  with  F*rr*5uf.  fleet  at 

..OaS-uffiSt^iif^bat- 
tleofllobUeBaT,«»««  •*«•     ., 

^•■|liih*2,"a»rrS^>|^ 

Tm  •  arrilenu  Ba«iue  Road«, 

March  11,  uee  of  *^«f,'J*|^.Sg 
feat  French  ehlpe  •J^'*  ?2?^f: 
106:   eends  Rear-Admlral  mop- 

ihlpa  at  Alx  Roadi  118 ;  at  order 
f  Br      *"   a.«->imI»«  mtums  to 


•hip  •'  HuawM "  In  war  afalnrt 
Ora?::5''^i^A^SN^i«"'-' 

cra^ir^i-^^i^sissi: 
fnr.{2r?^«'*Tsa*r«& 

OreSo'n^ided  by  the  Egyptian* 


January   »,   1810,  th*"fr."? 
BritliihVldmlralty  tor  aervlces  at 

••  Gi^'^-Wwh-  .hip  »t  battle  of 

Oan^a^Ahmlral,     «.mmand. 

FVench  fleet  at  Brest.  M,  M. 

fails  In  attempt  to  ewjape,  W. 
Gareion,     LleutSnant,     commands 

PeruVlan  ship  "  Huascar,"  8». 

..QaS«."  »««^°,»^'P  '-  **"'" 
of NaTarino.  1887. 109. 

"  Genoa."  British  ship  In  balUe  of 

-  Q^«£;'"con7.iderate  ship  during 

the  Civil  War,  880. 
"GlbralUr."  BritU  sWp.  squadron 

of  Lord  Gambler.  18W,  IM. 
Gibraltar,  French  squadron  under 

Bear-Admlral  Llnols  arrives  off. 

«  GliSe^w.-'^riSh  ship  in  battle  of 

«  GUttoiTririMp  at  b»,ttle  of 

GraSt.'GSMS"^lr  ko^je,  commands 

Brttlsh  force  in  attack  on  Taku 

Forts.  1860,  418. 

Grant.  General  J^f^^^^  cwu 
mands  American  army  m  Oivii 

Qrau,  Captain,  commands  Peruvian 


"'  iSerlcan  rtlp  "  Monitor.- ow. 
Gt.dl5'?ffl»l«.  •t  batUe  oi  Manila 

"G^irlftiS"  •  British  frigate,  808 
cts«4. 

B. 
Hamilton,      Captain,      conwiands 
British    ship    '  C»"«'^«n       *" 
batUe  of  Nararino,  1887.  i"-      . 

Hamilton.  ,I^y.  N«^fJ*a  pr^ 
with  at  Naples  creates  a  pre- 

HaJloSd'^pUta  0'ii>»«  W«-. 
Mmmands  British,  ^  ship 
SHimch"'  at  battle  of  Ccpen- 

.'  nSiV"  British  ship  la  the  bat- 
tie  of  Algeslras  Bay,  84, 40. 

G ™rS«"   at  battle   of   Copen- 

Hard^Mr.!  one  of  the  British  land- 
ing paVty  at  bombardment  of 

"Hiil'"°Bri5;h^ioop  at  battle  of 

Har?rn?»^^omma^d.U.8. 

army  in  War  of  1812,  »«•..„,. 
"«ra&'t  K&e°'of^SS{5fa 
"Ha^W'u'^>h«P»t  battle  of 

"""■ISmWE&b.    fights,  in 


Harve; 


Santiago,  265  ft  Wfi 
rvey.  Admiral  Eliau,  "»"~  "j 
battie  of  Trafalgar  Mea.pt»inot 
She  British  ship  "T6m6raire.' 
» •  n<r«ra  to  attack  French  fleet 
S'aS  RoSdt  ia».  lOT;  court- 
SiartiSedlSS  dismissed  from 
Britlrti  service,  but  subsequently 

'.  Hl?teSl*^T>Tshlpsent  tobtock- 
"ade^vMtonduRngClvUWar 

863;  captured  by   Confederate 

ship  "Alabama,"  864. 
"Haughty."  British  gunboat  in  at- 

talk  on  Taku  Forts,  406. 
Heath,    Commander,   with    British 
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"HM'-BHttohbrig.tb^ttl.of 


.tuck...  fore,  at  ta-  ForU.   H«U^^pUgj.„«-^?  U  ^ 
battle  of  Y  A  «▼•»'.  i*J;   Ru* 

^^^  St.  ThomM,  February 


1  OH    «aa»g»»»>   •,-So 

S«?r '^VrekJi.  .n  battle 
of  Copenhagen.  M-y,        ^^ron 


^'ritli*    sguadron    fn    Cflnew. 

fi^-l^^lo^wlth' Peruvian 

^p  "  Huascar,"  »»■     „„^ron 
u  nnrtenM."  French  •»«?,  •<l»an"2' 

Navarino,  17*. 


^Kmbir^ment    of    Alexandria. 
"  10^25?%%**  S?P  at  battle  of 
190. 


INDEX. 


jMkioii.  Fort,  bcwBbjrdwl  igr  Ad- 

..J.^SSS;^'"'cinC«i«r.t.    gun- 
boat 848. 
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to     8MI 


MluMlron    hM    jone 

RoiwU,  1808,  110.        ^,    ,    ,^44,_ 

"  KlMYuen /•  ChUijj*  iWp  to  »»•»»• 

of  Talu  El»«r,  *»•       _^_.   „.,. 


104. 


at  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  }»>».  Jg- 
"  Lai  Yuen,"  Chlnrae  nMo  In  batlla 

L..;?iSSr£l^«aS;  one  of  Brit 


m&ht'^^SSSS-^Tn 

Srta?ofMeBay,«4. 
Jonet  John  PauJ^Amerioan  naral 

trni^^Ueutenant,  command*  Bri- 
•'*"t!jh  iwp  ^"  to  attack  on 

riSac,'-  m ;  wc2?t?  ii 
mand  of  the  Bhip,  848  et  aeq. 

.J«?^^l^^h'Sijp'I«inadronot 
M ;  at  Ban  Domlngoi  lain,  w. 


»  KaUer."    urtrian  ihlp  to  battle  of 
•'KiSw,    Bghl  between  the  "Ala- 

Se'rb '^  flagehtpof  Sir  John  Duck- 
STortiitaStlo?,  atSan  Domtogo, 

Keltr'So'S.Wlom^nd.of 
BrttUh  gun  brig  "Speedy  v> 
CaptatoI<ord  Cochrane,  88. 

-  KwMbeCs:'  U.  8.  ship  to  batae  of 
Mobile  Bay,  488.  »   t«  .» 

"Kestrel,"  BHttah  gunboat  to  at- 
tack JjnTaku  Fortfc406.  _^  ., 

"Ktoiflsher,"  BriOsH  stoop  reporU 
MTebriary  1,  IBOT.  that  rwnch 


r  .U!!l  to^^Vwrrender  of 

..L.ril;MS5S?r  u^Sid  for  reconnot 
trtaK  at^Ue  of  Copenhagen,  14. 

MM^a"     148;   to  engagement 
tW^6ritl3J^ihlp  "Shannon," 


"^?4?^Y8i^i.5ritSsnj 

.  1^"  Britlsh^^nboat  to  attack  on 
Taku  ForU,  406. 


"^!l«iJsa:'S«! 


I^nl'^iloAel,  hM   co«^d  of 
^British   marine*   to   attack   on 

Le  ^ESy^C^m.Jiore,    wmmands 
"  ^ch  8hl»VS»n  Antotoe"  to 
Sttle  of  A^MtrasJtoy,  41. 

^^lLreme\uTf"»*Si  ^S 


M 
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I5DE2. 


llMt  at  b«tU«  ol  H»»«rtoo.  IW. 


I.oab,  A*P»'KLJSKr  W:  In  com- 

tto  ot  Ateertrw  Bay.  M         ,j„o 
^  Us  Ufa,  11^ 


Dnekwortb.  r«bn«ry  6,  \tm,  o« 
worth  off  Bi«   Doia»»fo.   r.o- 


..,„,   „„ VUtonauT*   at 

«SSttM^  "■  8-  troMtad  rtlP 
"uf^Ut  of  MobUo  B*y.  «»  •« 

£&*%?!•  SSr-oab,  Br. 
LI— I  '*i  ivt«»n  "  SDMiUih  gun- 


5*"l2lr-StIi    IWlTwd  reflttwl 
fo*?"i^taTb«Ci;ilV.r.«86.» 


McCalto,^C^pU««.    •«,  <«»•'«"«-  •«MJSi»«et,''U.8..h*teb.Uleof 
McoSr  C«  A.  l-J,  '^•Jf «  in 

onT»kuFort«,408. 


«?#  oTA^  Act  in  en- 


M. 


«-Ksfe>»^si.&  ^trxaffl 


BWuTet,"  877  et»ea. 
MiftuUs.    Greek    AdmlrM.    "»»»•»■ 

•""FSnch  neet  at  Bochef ort,  and 
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bour  of,  i"*!  •!l»i»«  admlnl  •» 


tat  ABMrtcMi  OtyU  ^**'  •*"• 


^•Twtao,  iwr,  X"- 

JS^^-SMJ^in  b.ttle  ot 


fronch  fl*«Vl'  1806.  M     Jun« 
OlbnUtarvM  iJf?fr„g "f  whero- 


•bottta   o*  .  Vr  m  .  leaVet^ng- 

c%Jb^«  iSo  S5d"i 

?n  battle  oB  Tamatftre.  May  ao, 
1811. 1!»- 


Mi 

U  it 


4     ^|l^:>' 
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INDEX. 


M«vl«.  W*Bd  ««.  wkpturwl  by   tb« 

M»n!rtDo.UiT.ieo. 
••Maw  York>   AdmlnkI   8«mMon» 
taMhIp  at  IMUU*  of  SmUmv. 

"  WlMank"  U.  Ebrlf  Ui  W«r  o<  1W«. 

Iflohoia. 
oa  i- 

oo  rrancii  IIm(  •'-  Alx  Roadm 

BMr-Admir»t  AleMsdar  Coch- 
nuM,88  s  "t  B*"  DoniB^o,  18w, 
flat 

"  Oc««i."  rrench  •hip.  fquAdran  o( 

104 :  *t  Aix  Rottdt,  118,  \». 
••Octoror*."U.8..b>p  io  battle  of 


llarad  of  ooBUBaaA, 


^jSk.idmlnatrMMUDa.,* 


iWiatAUBoad^l* 
raal.    6Mr    of    But 
ilarehJ4,  laoi.M. 


Dafanoa' 


at  battia  o«  OoMB^W^ir^ 


1801,* 

1,    Om 


Pcard."  diiPUia    RhnMbam,    ..„. 
^^•S^firlrttShahlp"  A.  lactoaa 

at  battia  of  flf«^  ^J*nm. 

Fakin,  OonTaatioii  o(,  alcnod,  0» 

tobar.  laV),  414.  -^_.^ 

oommaiMla  BrlUrti  agpadfo*  » 
thaBB«tliidlae.l8M,«. 
PMidaricaat,  Ufu*-,.. J"..  •SSlit 
"  raaa  U. 


iSd  Ooif aSaraU*^  •wT*""-' 


'iteri^ 


MobUa  Bay,  4S8  tt  mq.         ^  ^^, 
lympla,"  U   8.  crutoar  at  battia 
of  Manila  m 


'  Olyra 


wanhip     •( 
AlMaadrta, 


'OMida,"  U.  B.'«Wp  In  battia  of 
Mobile  Bay,  488  ««•««.      

"Opoaaum,"     B"":t»fHS?*'  '° 

attack  on  Taku  rortii,  400. 
••Oqumdo,"  SpanUta  abipat  battle 

of  Baaiiatco,  aeO.  , 

••Oraion,"  U.  8.  abip  at  battia  of 

Bantiago,  Ml.  .    _  , 

OniuuieyrCapt*<>>)  commanda  Brl- 
^tt*  liilp  '^Albion"  at  battle  of 

NaTarlBo,  18B7,  IW.       ,   _.      . 
••OMipee?'  t.  R  ablp  In  battle  of 


■oMia  Bay, «»  <•  ^x 
Otwar.  Captain  Bobert  Waller,  com- 
*"^5l»dimw>ahlp  "London" 't 

battia  of  CopenbageB,  18,  17,  S4. 

P. 

»  Pal«rt^'  Italian  abip  at  battia  of 

"PaluT'V^IiSlih  frigate,  which 
fought  an  action  In  the  Baique 
Boadi,  isnfl^  105.  . 

d^Beaf-Admlra     y«l»«"»*«> 
1809,  IM ;  •t  Alx  Ro«l«:  w».  "0 


••Feiielope," 
bomDarament 

»  chlckaaaw  "  la  battia  of  Mobua 
Bay,  488. 

Perry,  Chrirtopber  Raytnood,  Patber 
o^  Ollrar  Ha«wd  Perry,  com- 
mandar  of  tke  U.  B.  firlfata 
"  Oenaral  Orejae,"  IM.         rtu... 

Perry,  Maatar  Commandant  OUtw 
diwurd,  takea  g^f^  oj  ".  R 
(iaat  oB  Lake   Krie.  1M8.   Igl 
anUra  the  U.  8.  Nary,  ITW,  iw  t 
bia  flrat  orulae  aa  a  mtdaMimiaB, 
promoted  to  be  llauUnant,  Ukaa 
part  IB  the  U.  B.    operaUona 
Saiaat    Barbary   Jrfntea,    ap- 
pointed to  command  ^  a^ooiier 
i^Tenga,"  180 :  appointed  Maa- 
tar CMnmandant,  rwwbaa  Bjwk- 
ett'a  Harbour,  March  8,  and  Erie, 
luKh  87,   IJO,;   takea  iwt  •■ 
capture     -  Ft.  Oeorfe,  141 :  r» 
celrea  ralnf orcementa,  July,  ina, 
learea  Erie  with  bla  aquadron, 
AuRuet  1. 1818.  148 ;  glTea  chaae 
to  Barclay  and  retuma  to  Erie, 
Attguat  7,  1818,  opena  commuBl- 
eaUoni,    Anguit    19.    with    army 
under    General   torrlioii  at  Ban- 
du»k>,  148 ;  flghU  battle  of  I*ka 
Srie,  September  10, 144. 


n.iiiw    r^ntmin     commander   of  arte,  Depwrnow  i«,  »»■. 

^^SSicb^IS?^'  i)eSSr^whlch    Perry.  Comiuodore,  •ecuree  treaty  with 
French  anipw^^»_,,^^j„„  J,p«,,  i884,  800. 


Captain   Cochrane   aurrendera, 

Parief  'iSml^S'  Sir  Hyde,  com- 
iuida  Britiah  expedition  at  Co- 
;)2nlias«°i '  5  «•""  '^^"^^  of  war 


japan,  loo*.  xin'. 
Feraano,   Admiral  Count    PelUoji    dl, 
commander -In -chief    of     Italy  a 
naral    force,    1866,    188;    attack. 
Ban    Qeorglo    Bay,    184;    flgata 


■;  i' 
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!!oiiUtYura.»MT. 


"  fSLi^    BHttoh  M«  to  •'•tU.  ^. 


-Ptot5«Brtttoh g«j»^  to  tuck   ..B2L2SS8l?*'BWuii.  .hip m  b.t. 


iIm>,ii»- 


ilaumes, 

4MD    104:  M  AH  BOBUBi  llSf/  '"■ 

tSnTm ;  to bittuToB T»m»ta».. 
1«. 


^MtT  it  fcotoWdment  o«  Ale«-         --j- 

udrto,4M-     _       ^       ....hat,    -BiDuU*,"  Britteh  iWp,  •«J«»l!2? 

irS^^'i^^iZ    RetSr^'C-TtJ^  Richard,  con., 

rflW.  IMJi »W.  .  ^battle of  Copenfiagen.  16. 

«Port  Royal,"  U.  8-  ^}V  »  •*"'•    ujimL  Lord  Nelson  reacheu.  May  w, 
-E&SSUTArVd-    ^«-rch  Of  R«B.Unj.t. 

-pS^-'^rttjo. -UP  1^  batti.  o.  «.odi..^;|br.h^„j-^,rf;o^r 


''&itaWi^o«»8l8,144. 
i>.»»J^u     Captato,     to  charge    of 
F!Seh  W5J»dtonB.  "  at  AU 


f.^raS,nrdSe.rh/Or;.r. 
Kbo'tU.  C«UiD.  attottl.  of  U«^ 

"BiihS-c^V  U.  a  jhlp  1-  batU.   of 
Mobile  Bay,  «M  rt  i«* 


1-   ! 
■    i 


I 


y  ■■1^ 


"iM  v 
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INDEX. 


tie  ot  Copenlwn.  W.  «lj»     ^ 
to  Wch  of  ^^-tJ,"^^  •* 

Bodp;,"jita.  U.  8.  commodore. 

»  bS:."  &H  «.rrette  in  battle  of 
*°^l.h^f*P"j2Sila"  at  Copen- 

-E^^ViMwp  at  battle  of 

B«^^tS.'crS;^Sy   01   Great 
Britain,  6. 

S. 
"Bablna,"  French  fri|?ata  In  battle 

"St'lSw^.Snr'u'^k.Wp  to  action 

"Bt:'M'vS-*-   -' 

•*'•  Britlth  AdmlraUv  «. 

^St»^.  at  entrance  to  Darda- 


naral  officer  Wiled  ta  battl.  ol 
Yalu  Biter, 817.         _..  .^  ^ 

«^n?'fli^SAtttl.TB«itlaBO. 
S^.^omln.ro.SlrjrcJnlJac^^'''- 


«BS^^2lp*'ni'Son. 


>  of  MarUnfalua 
n,  attacked'by 


Santt^'aMS-SedB-- 

*^?miSlAi*'i»nb»Ue  of  Tra- 

..  JlJlTllSwriU,"  Brittoh   ehlp. 
*S?RlchS^tr«*an'aiquadrc.n. 

1806,98  


SanlS^fbatUe  of  f^,»'  Ifv^eb 
"^f??**!.  vi»fi«  n»  Tratalict 


..8aW''5Si^Wntb.taeol 

Copenhagen,  17.  _.   j-njes, 

SaumarM.  Bear-AdmUalSlr  Jamgj. 

nsbattle  of  Ate-lr-B-g:.^: 


wins 


Saw 


SStSdTtoiftb^'oTthTB^Si.'M: 

««"|ad^'"o?»fl-et'S'SSSS 
3  Santiago, «  f «  "f?"  «     com- 

^^''rrd^'Bri^u&^^-w^'T^j: 

to  ««on  with  Fren^  ofT  Tama. 
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ghlp  In  tettte  of 


of  like  r 


force  »t  t»tUe  ol  Copenh«g«i» 
sSi*^   Dumwiolr'B    French 


>f    DumMioir'a    *  r«uvu 


"8uM»."  Britteh  warship  •tbom- 

»8^rrS^'^'PJf.»03 

l'^^A^rS;*kcK^' 

1808,  «8 ;  »t  8M1  Domtago,  18W 

"4.';^';f^fiSnrri&r*^^ 

'HaTMrino,  18W.  1". 
T. 


Tam&l'Jettlement  of  .urpr^^ 
by  the  French,  May  W,  »2iJ( JLg, 

Yftlu  River,  280. 


«8,?icer,"  British  ^Ip  ta^^Oe^* 

«' •*§S.T'"Jlmmand.  Brl- 
««*?S''shr';^boWbatUe  of 

8tannS;?^°%.KSrofWar,1881, 

"BA.."BrlU*^nW  in  at-    Tatn^iSr  *&<K.or^     -m» 

B-SI*^^^««         ^•>^^«^-'«3^£SL.t.,e. 


tf  8.  cruiser  at  Taltu  '  <>"■  "^"^ 
"Plover,"  ♦08- 
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VHVEL. 


of  Tntf»lpw. MjW^     |roBol»d 

'    .•_^»a  KkT.  St. 


"tZo   Yum."  gh»«e«  ihlp    »» 

olTrtuBim.Mia, 
Tiuboi, 


SSSrSftM    battle   of   CJopen- 

SS^'^tS?*S'(»b.««>. 
-Thunderw."  BrltUh  •hip  at  battle 
Tien^^SSf^tyS;  concluded.  1858, 

404.  - 


V«!ca.  BM'-^dnilrja.  at  batUe  of 


?WM  IM  •  at  Alx  Boada,  118, 117. 
.,    i5S:'  wtinoh    wuadron    under 


TrJSSkrbattle  Of,  fought.  October 
"Trid^it/^French  ship  in  batUe  of 


"  vei«r»«»,    •'•  —  ,^ 
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-VlltodeV.«oTte,"  French  «h!p  at 
Aix  Roads,  U7.  ^^^^J^, 

15, 1806,  g '  jTSi  rUchea  Cadte, 
Toulon,  March  J»,  'S?!*  Indies 

^14,'&;'S!S™<>«1X 

•«?•  p'^;?  Sdb  wwSS  to 


with  squadron  from  Brest,  t«  . 

wlSdraws  •<1»»*'°"  „*^M»tSh 
nllad..  February  ».  on  Maron 
XlA».  ordered  to  return  to 


:  on-TakuFort^euo.       ,y 


Sd  on  June  »•  J2?'Jtl«rwlth         «*-A?'"'*Wt  B^nSad  In  bat- 

i-!SVf^«"0o»dSsk    "-»tSi&.SS.ppiEi«r.«. 

Wl.fion?.-  Capt^n    John  p^?.Kl 

^**'Sjie* at^AU 'Cds,   April  14. 

180a,  18><        .„  1).  P    at  batUe 
Wood,  fcommander  B.  F..  ai 

rf  Manila  Bay,  ^•.      charge  of 
Wooldrldge,  CaptalnjhM  <sna  K  ^. 


«'i»^S.aS'i?arcSSSbi; 

B^^>|sltT?n'&7K 

»v^ya'!v'l^r'^'' *'"*"'' 

YaluBWef.**4,«". 
W. 
«Wachu«tt,"U.8.-'«P««'^8"'" 

--iK:s^"?r«ce.^"^ 

^'^Vfi.S^fe^mmand. 

Wa.W»|i-S&« 
tenant  of  Bntw««»i'  g     j^,p 

..Wa^or.^iSSih  riJP  ^t  battl.  of 
tish  ^Admiralty    Mw     ^^^^^ 

^•iwth^ssttt'hfp^*^- 
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